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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In a work of this kind the author claims 
: ſome attention, whilſt he deſcribes its nature 

and extent, becauſe the degree of praiſe due to 
accuracy and candour to which he aſpires, 
muſt be limited to the execution of his plan , 


It has 2ccurred to him, that we had no book 
profeſſedly written on the arts, the baſis of 

which was a deſcription of ſo magnificent a 
_ repoſitory as the Univerſity of Oxford. z 


Nine years of reſidence offered him a con- 
ſtant opportunity of examining thoſe excellent 
ſpecimens; and ſince his unlooked for removal 


ES =: from 


vi ADVERTISEMENT. 

from the Univerſity, he has acquired a power 
of making compariſons by a viſit to Rome 
and Florence. Travellers well know their 
obligation to thoſe deſcriptive catalogues 
which they call in Italy “ Ciceròne books;” 
ſuch as in England do not aſpire to a higher 


title, than that of a © companion in a poſt- | 


chaiſe,” 


- quem ollere Shed 
Hon. 


poſſs 


By an early partiality to Gothick Gehitee 


ture, he has been led to inquire its hiſtory, 


and to examine many of the venerable re- 


mains which abound in this kingdom. 


Few ſubjects have opened a wider field for 


conjecture; and without controverting the 
opinions of others, to ſome of which he pays 
a high deference, he has followed the ſuggeſ- 
tions of his own mind, and the opportunities 
of making compariſons. The nature of this 


3 


compilation 


DVERTISEMEN Tr. wi 


compilation precludes ſo uſeful an aid, as that 
furniſhed by engravings, in explanation of 

technical terms. To ſupply ſuch a deficiency, 

he has made references to ſeveral magnificent 
works, in which perfect repreſentations are 
ſeen. But it has been more his with to re- 
commend to the lovers of architecture an 
actual inſpection of thoſe ſtructures which he 
1 has pointed out as containing ſuperior excel- 
lence, in diſtinct æras, and manners of build- 


ing. f 


He has indulged an illuſion, and made fre- 
quent references to works of art in Ita y, as if 
they had been ſpared by the modern ſpoilers 

of Europe. The accounts we have received, 
whether of their removal or deſtruction, 
are too vague and unworthy of reliance; and 
adged to the difficulty of aſcertaining facts, 
he yields to the reluctance he ſhould feel in 


relating the predatory violence with Which 
a 4 they 
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they have been torn from their ancient ſta- 


On the ſubject of antique ſculpture in 
England, he has given ſome original infor- 
mation, and owns, with grateful reſpe&t, 
the favours of ſeveral gentlemen, whoſe 
| knowledge of the ſubject and poſleſſion of 


M moſt excellent antique ſtatuary, render their 


aſſiſtance particularly valuable; a value much 
heightened by urbanity, and readineſs of 


communication. 


Every man of taſte will congratulate him- 
ſelf, that England is the ſeat and the refuge 
of the arts; and that ſo many genuine re- 
mains of ancient ſculpture are preſerved i in 


our r cabinets. 


Painting has been equally protected here, 
in the preſent wreck of nations; and we no 
longer regret the alienation of the Houghton, 


while 


ADVERTISEMENT. i 
while we have gained the Orleans collection, 


by a moſt honourable purchaſe. 


Every expectation he has formed from the 
public acceptance of theſe pages would be 
completely gratified, could they recommend 
to the younger ſtudents of the Univerſity the 
love and purſuit of the arts, by pointing out 
the opportunities which they . 


When applied to objecks of their proper 
deſtination, the arts are capable of extending 
nie ſphere of our intellect, of ſupplying new 
ideas, and of preſenting to us a view of times 
and places, whatever be their interval or diſ- 
tance, They are a ſource of agreeable ſenſa- 


tions, which diſpenſes as much utility as 


pleaſure through the intercourſes of life; =; 


which add a grace to ſociety, and lend their 


charms even to profound ſolitude. 


To the faſtidious, for ſuch there are, he 


Will 
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will he ſay, that they will end many in- 
ſtances adverted to, with which they were 
before converſant; and many opinions adopt- 
ed, which have more truth than novelty. 
When they are fatigued by catalogues and 
admeaſurements he can only reply, that his 
plan is particular information. 


Minutula tamen ſunt, quæ fi non hunc, alium 
ſcire juvent. Campeni PRA, in Annal. 
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PART THE FIRST. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


SECTION I. 


Tre Goths not the inventors of the ſtyle of building 
called Gothick—It originated in the ignorance, inabi- 
lity, or caprice, of the Italian architects — Firſt Chriſ- 
tian churches at Rome, the archetype of Saxon archi- 
tecture—Gothick in Italy, Germany, and France, ſpe- 
cifically different Saragenic Mr. Murphy's account of 
Batallah— Biſhop Warburton's opinion — Opus romà- 
num, or Saxon—Engliſh Gothick, firſt eſtabliſhed in 
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the reign of Henry III. Perfect manner purſued in the 


fourteenth century under the three Edwards Peculia- 
nities of it. 6.663 4 p. 1 


SECTION II. 


Of the Florid Gothick of the fifteenth and eber cen 
| turies—Roofs, pillars, windows, tabernacle work, and 
cloylters 
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cloyſters—Various inſtances—E xcellence of conſtrue- 
tion— Views of the component parts of a complete Go- 


thick cathedral in England—Account of eccleſiaſtical 


fiructures in France ain made in Nr at 
the nenn .... p. 23 


SECTION III. 


Deſcription of the cathedral church at Glouceſter—Saxon 


nave - Cloiſters and choirs of ſuperior Gothick—Light= _ 
neſs of the tower and effect by moonlight. 38 


SECTION iv. 


Of military and domeſtic architecture Caſtles Embat- 


tled houſes - I hornbury— Hampton Court — Mount 
Surrey — Richmond — Nonſuch Hurſtmonceaux — 


: Cowdry—Penſhurſt, Firſt Italian houſe erected in Eng- 


land Architecture of the age of Elizabeth and James I. 


E Pioſpects of the city of Oxford - Church of St. Pe- 
ter in the eaſt Caſtle Cathedral Style of the origi- 


nal buildings of the Univerſity - Merton college W. 


Rede, biſhop of Chicheſter — William of Wykeham— 


Architect of New College Late alterations in the cha- 
pel by Mr. Wyatt —Biſhops Chicheley and Wayneflete 
Sculpture — Public library and Divinity ſchool Uni- 
verſity church Remarks on ſpires- Magdalene tower 
built by cardinal Wolſey His architecture at Chriſt 
church 9 
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SECTION V. 


Final zra of Gothick, and confirmation of the mixed ſtyle 
E Public ſchools —Bodleian library Picture gallery — 
Compariſon with the gallery at Florence - Qypadrangle 
at Merton Wadham college Palladian architecture 
Inigo Jones Garden cgurt at St John's Gate of the 
Phyſic garden—Sheldoniah theatre Sir Chriſtopher | 
Wren — Painted ceiling Roof and elevation Muſeum 
— Chapel and garden court at Trinity—Library at 
Queen's college Nicholas Hawkſmoor—Front to the 
High- ſtreet, reſembles the Luxemburg—Garden court 
at New college, like Verſailles — Clarendon Printing- 
houſe—Sir John Vanbrugh - Dean Aldrich—Peck- 
water-court, Chriſt church All Saints church—Re- 
marks on modern ſteeples Dr. George Clarke — Aſſo- 
ciated with Hawkſmoor in building the library and 
quadrangle at All Souls college — The architect of the 
library at Chriſt church, and of Worceſter college — 
Compared with Lord Burlington, and Sir James Bur- 


roughs of Cambridgꝛãꝛ—ꝛua—ꝛꝭᷓw . p. 85 


SECTION VI. 


| Gibbes—Radcliffe library—Radcliffe-ſquare — Gibbes's ar- 


chitecture at Cambridge—Portico of St. Martin's church 


compared with others in London—His modern ſteeples 

| Neu buildings at Corpus college— At Magdalene — 

Keeps much employed at ant Balliol college —- 
The 
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The Radcliffe Infirmary—The Obſervatory finiſhed by 
Wyatt—The gateway of Canterbury-court, Chriſt 
church—Obſervations on the Doric columns—Oriel 
college library Exeter college—Approach to the High- 
ſtreet by Magdalene bridge - Compariſon of the High- 
ſtreet with the Corſo” at Rome Gardens and public 
re ſorts at Oxford Of Blenheim and Nuneham— Modern 
gardening— Prince Borgheſe's garden at Rome, deſign- 
by Jacob Moor, a landſcape painter — Inſeription on the 
baſe of a. ſtatue of Flora e 410 05555 65 Pc FOJ 


SECTION VI. 


Origin of architecture amongſt the Greeks and Romans 
—The age of Leo X. and the building of St. Peter's 
church at Rome—The ltalian manner, as adopted by 

the French—By the Germans—Introduced by Inigo 
Jones into England—His church of St Paul, Covent 

SGarden— Examination of St. Paul's cathedral by Sir 

Chriſtopher Wren—The original deſign preferable to 
the preſent —St. Stephen's, Walbroke—Library of Tri- 
nity college, Cambridge—Greenwich hoſpital—The 
monument—Blenheim by Sir John Vanbrugh—Caſtle 
Howard—Lord Burlington's caſino at Chiſwick— The 
aſſembly room at York—Imitations of Paliadio's Ro- 

tunda— Houghton and Holkham—Burlington-houfe, 
Piccadilly, by Kent =Cannons—Sir Gregory Page's houſe 

on Black-heath— Wanſtead Keddleſtone, by Adams 
Shelburne houfe, Berkeley- ſquare — Lord Bate's, at 
Luton — Adelphi Lord Beſborough's, at Rochantpton, 

by Sir William Chambers—Lord Abercom' s, ar Dud- 
Te: ingſione, near Edinburgh——Somerſat-icaſe— Newgate 
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The Bank—Additions by Sir R. Taylor and Soane— 
New buildings at Lincoln's Inn Chapel of Greenwich 
| hoſpital, by Athenian Stuart Holland's colonnade at 
Carlton-houſe - Comparative obſervations on German 
architecture City of Bath Payne Carr Hiorne 
Wyatt Naſh's Caſino at Dulwich...........p. 133 
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SCULPTURE. 


SECTION I. 


Sculpture originated amongſt the Egyptians, Etruſcans, 
and Greeks, independently of each other Hermæan 
ſtatues Sculpture more ancient than painting Of de- 
ſign in Egypt Two diſtinct manners — Excellence in 
carving animals — Deviation under the Ptolemies— The 
Egyptian Antinous—Etruſcan ſtyle Of higher anti- 
quity than the Grecian Its deficiency in grace and 
character Of the Grecian ſty e Progreſs and de- 
cline— Their idea of beauty in the av{tract—Detail of 
the parts of the human figure — Cauſes of their beauty 
MERE dd ͤ AAA. ˙—65w..!! ried 103 
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The hiſtory of the ſchools of ſculpture eſtabliſhed in 


Greece Dypœnus —Scillides—Atiſtocles —<Dzdalus— 
Smilis—Myron—Phidiaz—Polycletus—Egeſias—Athens 
the chief ſeat of the arts—Alcomenes—Agoracritus— 
Scopas — Cteſilaus — Praxiteles —Lyſippus — Ageſander 
— Polydorus—Athenodorus—Appolonius - and Tauriſ- 
cus Oppreſſed ſtate of Greece after the death of Alex- 
ander—The Seleucide—Attalus, king of Pergamus, 
and the Ptolemies, ſucceſſively patrons of the arts 
Declaration of liberty to Greece at Athens, and revival 
of the arts—Calliſtratus, Athenzus, and Policles - De- 
predations of L. Mummius, and the removal of ſtatues 
to Rome—Gallery of Verres—Greek artiſts encouraged 
at Rome—Paſiteles, Archeſilaus, and Evander—Julius 


Cxæſar and Auguſtus, munificent patrons of ſculpture— _ 


Catigula orders the ſtatues remaining at Greece to be 
brought to Rome - Æra of Claudius Of Nero The 
arts flouriſhed under the auſpices of Trajan and Ha- 
drian—Ariſtzeas—Papias and Zeno— The Tiburtine 
„% i ved run cod waar die etns oo . p- ** 


SECTION III. 


The decline af ſculpture at Rome The Antonines— 
Commodus Total extinction under the Gordians— 
Conſtantine collected many ſtatues in Greece, and re- 
moved many from Rome to embelliſh his new capital — 
The Greek epigrams prove their excellence - Veſtiges 
of the Roman arts in England—Petrarch and Poggius 
| viſit 
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viſit Rome—Only ſix Natues remaining— 8 of 
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earl of Arundel's collection Arundelian marbles at Ox- 


ford, and their preſent ſtate — General obſervations in 
Concluſion. co. . —ͤ—ͤ—V—ͤ SEEEED bd tad 


SECTION IV, 


Catalogue and examination of Lord Arundel's collection 
of ſtatues at Oxford—Remarks on the Bacchus Cicero 
— Greek Girl, &c.—Authenticity of the Parian Chro- 
nicle— Collection at Wilton, made by Thomas, earl 
of Pembroke—Anecdotes of it—Mr. Gilpin's critique | 
—- The inſcription called Bouſtrophedon,” not ge- 
OCs io <> po e e e e e MS 


SECTION V. 


Account of the farther introduction of antique ſtatuary 
into England Dr. Mead Lord Leiceſter Lord Or- 
ford Mode of diſcovering and procuring marbles at 

Rome— The late earl of Leiceſter's collection at Holk- 

ham— The earl of Egremont's collection at Potworth== | 

Obſervations on the ſtatue of a young Faun, with the 
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PART THE FIRST. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


Tot nos præceptoribus, tot exemplis inftruxit antiquitas, ut 
poſſit orderi nulla ſorte naſcendi ætas felicior quam noſtra, 
cui Gorender Priores elaborayerunt.” 

Quaxer. . Xi, c. 11. 
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ANECDOTES 


of THE 


ARTS IN ENGLAND, 


PART THE FIRST. 
ARCHITECTURE. 


"SECT; I. 


* Goths Pp no ſhare either in the i inven- 
tion or perfection of that peculiar ſtyle of ar- 
chitecture which bears their name; for the 
invention may be with certainty referred to a 
period antecedent to their conqueſt of the 
ſouthern provinces of Europe; and many of 
the more perfect ſpecimens were not com- 
pleted till their dominion no longer exiſted in 
thoſe countries. A total decay of the arts had 
even preceded the diflolution of the Roman 
empire; and the eſtabliſhment of chriſtianity, 
with its privilege of building churches, was 
contemporary with the Gothick incurſions: 
In this coincidence has originated a popular no- 
tion, that the barbarians annihilated the Gre- 
333 cian 
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2 ARCHITECTURE. 
cian architecture in order to introduce a ſtyle 
peculiar to their own country, and that their 
edifices are called “ Gothick* merely be- 
cauſe they are as widely diſcriminated by their 
proportions and ornaments from the claſſical 
monuments of Athens, as the Goths were from 
the Greeks in their talents and national man- 
ners. 
It is not very inmate.” that the mere 
love of novelty led to the invention of the ar- 
chitecture we call Gothick, and that the 
irregularity ſo decidedly and univerſally attri- 
buted to the Goths may have originated in 
the caprice of the Italians, who were either 
_ really ignorant or fancifully negligent of pure 
ſtyle. 
be leading cauſes thereſbre which have: 
occaſioned the diſuſe of Grecian architecture 
in the firſt ages of chriſtianity, may be aſ- 
ſigned to the ignorance and inability into 
which the artiſts had fallen, before the Goth- 
had ſpread themſelves over Europe. A know- 
ledge of architectural elements was ſtill pre- 
ferved. The good taſte of-the ancients, both 
in decoration and proportion, was indeed loſt, 
but certain principles of the art were known 
and practiſed, They were not unacquainted 
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ARCHITECTURE. 3 
with the ſecret of arching a vault ; but of all 
the complicated forms adopted by the Greeks 
and Romans, they retained that only which 
is made upon croſs-ſpringers riſing from four 
angles, and 3 each other at the 
common center. 

Such a mode was univerſal in theit ſtruc- i 
tures, and is found j in the ſmalleſt cloſets, as 
well as in the moſt ſpacious churches. : 

Simple combinations—ſuch as to raiſe a 
walled incloſure and to place pillars in the 
length within, connected by an arcade or 
architrave ſerving as a baſe to a ſecond wall 
for the ſupport of a roof of timber, were 
known and practiſed, before the Goths had 
appeared in Italy. The firſt chriſtian churches 
built at Rome, particularly that of St. Paul 
by Conſtantine, have been imitated as archi- 
types of the moſt ancient churches through 
Chriſtendom. The frequent reſort of the 
biſhops of different nations to the Holy See, 
afforded them an opportunity of obtaining 
plans which they adopted upon their return 
to their own country. The form of the 
Latin croſs was at firſt ſimply followed 1n the 
ground plan; that the diſtribution of its parts 
has been infinitely enriched and varicd, may be 

5.3 traced 
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traced through ſucceſſive æras, as conſonant 
to the genius of the ſeveral nations, by whom 
it has been applied. We may diſcover by 
compariſon, differences in Gothick archi- 
tecture, as ftrongly marked as thoſe of the 
Grecian orders. Let me be allowed at leaſt 
to quality this aſſertion, by confining it to a 
certain manner, analogous to the genius of 
the people, who have uſed it, ſo that the 
Gothicl in Lombardy, i in Spain, in Germany, 
in France, but eſpecially in England, may be 
generically diſtinguiſhed as deeidedly as the 
Doric, the Ionic, or the Corinthian. = 
Thoſe who have examined the ſuperb edi- oY 
fices m Italy which are ſtyled Gothick, as 
the cathedrals of Piſa, Orvietto, Sienna, &c. 
will find a bare reſemblance of what they 
may have ſeen in other parts of Europe. 
They muſt doubtleſs have remarked that 
circular arcades and portico's are molt fre- 
quent; which, if not compoſed of columns ex- 
tracted and removed from Roman works, the 
deficiency was ſupplied by pillars imperfe&ly 


imitated from them*; and that the exuber- 


a When ſurveying the Duomo at Sienna, I remarked 
that the capitals of the external pilaſters which ſupported 
The ſmaller arches, were compoſed chiefly of grotefque 

heads of beaſts and monſters, inſtead of foliage. 


ance 


* 
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ance of ſtyle called by them © Il Gottico 


Tedeſco' very rarely occurs in Italy. The 


Facciata, or grand weſtern front, was the ob- 
je& of ſplendour to which all the other parts 
of the fabric were ſubordinate. It was in 
that part only, that the artiſts {trove to ſur- 
paſs each other | by elevation and boldneſs, by 
the multitude and originality of their ſculp- 
tures. Cupolasb riſe from the center of the 
tranſept, and the campanile is always de- 
tached from the main building. In a few 
inſtances, as in the exquiſitely flender towers 
of Florence and Venice, there is a certain 
ſpecies of beauty; whillt thoſe of Bologna are 
equally aſtoniſhing, but poſitively ugly. The 
firſt mentioned tower was deſigned and built 
by Giotto in the thirteenth century, in emula- 
tion of the ſtupendous ſpires which at that æra 
were erecting in Germany and the Low Coun- 
tries. In Italy not a ſingle ſpire is now ſeen. 
The ra of Charlemagne gave rife to many 
grand edifices dedicated to chriſtianity, the 
architects of which are not recorded. If we 
thus fix the epocha of Gothic architecture, 


b The term © Dome” is improperly uſed for © Cupola'? 
—it applies merely to a cathedral church, and is not ſyno- 
nimous with an hemiſpherical roof, as at the Pantheon, 
unleſs the whole be elevated as at St. Peter's. 


B 3 though 
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though we cannot aſcertain the firſt and moſt 
ancient ſpecimen of it, we poſſeſs nearly all 
the reſt of its hiſtory, when we know, that 
it was adopted with certain variations, all 
over Europe; that great cities contended for 
the honour of having the largeſt and the 
richeſt church; that the ſame ſtyle of archi- 
tecture employed in the ecclefiaſtic paſſed to 
other public edifices and to the palaces of kings; 
and finally, that till the end of the fifteenth. 
century, the Gothick reigned with a more 
extenſive dominion than the moſt gracefu] 
or magnificent of the Grecian orders. 

The cathedrals in Germany and France, 

like thoſe in Italy, owe their effect to the 
| facade, which is formed by a portico of pedi- 

ments richly incruſted with the moſt minute 


ornament, an infinity of niches, ſtatues, * 


deſtals, and canopies, and one circular win- 
dow of vaſt diameter between two towers of 
very elaborately cluſtered pinnacles, where not 
otherwiſe finiſhed by a regular ſpire. This 
deſcription applicy in particular to St. Ste- 
phens at Vienna,. Straſburg, Nuremburg, 
Rheims, Amiens, Notre Dame, and St. Denis 
at Paris, Coutances, and Bayeux, not to mul- 
tiply inſtances. Theſe exhibit prodigies of 
EI ſublimity, 
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ſublimity, lightneſs, and patience of the 
conſtructors; yet as if the age of piety or 
wealth were paſſed, moſt of thera are left in 
an unfiniſhed ſtate. 
| Even the ſumptuous cathedrals of F lorence, 
Sienna, and Bologna, built of brick, are as 
yet imperfectly incruſted with marble, and 
one only of the intended ſpires of St. Ste- 
phen's, Vienna, Straſburg, and Autwerp, has 
| been conducted to its ſymmetrical height. 
It is worthy remark, that in Italy the Go- 
thick is moſt analogous to the Grecian archi- 
tecture in the early inſtances I have cited. 
Let the Duomo, or great church at Florence, 
built by Arnolfo in 1290, cxhibits a ſtyle 
called by the Italian architects, © II arabo- 
tedeſco,” a mixture of Mooriſh or low er 
Greck with the German Gothick. 
The ſquare at Piſa, which from its extent 
and ſcrupulous neatneſs gives to each edifice 
its complete effect, preſents in the ſame view 
a a moſt rich groupe of the Lombard- Gothick 
prevalent in the thirteenth century; and the 
warmeſt admirer of that ſtyle, indulging his 
imagination, could ſcarcely form ſuch an 
aſſemblage in idea as the cathedral, the fall- 
ing tower, the baptiſtery, and the cloiſters. 
B 4 70 
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They are indeed the fit and moſt per» 


fe& in their peculiar manner, and, for au- 
guſt effect, unequalled in Europe. In the 
northern nations a redundancy of ornament 
ſoon prevailed, whilſt in France a more ſim- 
ple, and conſequently a lighter ſtyle, was ob- 
ſervable; but in Spain the Gothick wore 

a gigantic air of extent and maſſiveneſs. From 
the Moors at the ſame time they borrowed 
or correctly imitated an  excefſive delicacy in 
the minute decoration of parts, from whence 
the term Arabeſque” is derived, and is 
nearly ſynominous with © SARAGENIC® as 


uſually apphed, of which a fine inſtance oc- 


curs in the old porch of St. Mary Redcliffe, 
Briſtol. 


Any farther renten 1 might make on 
the peculiarities of Gothick architecture 
in Spain and Portugal, are ſuperſeded by 
Mr. Murphy's Batallah, a work in which a 
ſcientific inveſtigation is rendered delightful 
by taſte and perſpicuity. It is an anecdote 

'< This opinion, however it may in appearance, does 
not in reality militate againſt the high authority of fir 
_ Chriſtopher Wren, who ſtyles the more ornamental man- 


ner immediately conſequent on the heayy Saxon, * the 
Saragenic.“ 


much 
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much to the honour of the Norman ſchool 
of architecture, that the church of Batallah 
erected by John, king of Portugal, in 1430, 
Was deſigned by David Hackett, a native of 
Ireland. The plan is of the pure Gothick 
of that æra; the ornamental particles only 
are upon the Mooriſh model. CO 
Of Gothick architecture in France the --- 
boaſt 18 the Facade of the cathedral at Rheims, 
and its pretenſions are juſt. Amiens and 
St. Denis at Paris, have ſimilar and ſcarcely 
inferior claims. The Abbot Suggerius, Who 
built the latter in 1148, and wrote a treatiſe 
on its conſtruction, had a moſt capricious idea 
of proportion; for the nave is 335 French 
ſeet long and only thirty-nine in breadth. 
There are three tiers of windows each thirty 
feet high, and three only diſtant from each = 
other. By ſo great a contraſt, and ſuch fre- 
quent te of the walls, the magical 
effect of the internal perſpective is produced. 
The lovers of Grecian architecture will in- 
deed contend, that the total abſence of pro- 
portions produces our firſt ſurpriſe, which we 


5 gradually loſe upon a ſtrict examination. The 


c0Contrary is the effect of a claſſical ſtructure, of 
which St. Peter's is readily adduced as the 
moſt 
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moſt memorable inſtance. It is principally 
the want of breadth which makes the length 
appear extraordinary, and of breadth which 
ſeems to elevate the roof to ſo extreme an 
height, in the more ſtupendous of the Go- 
thick churches. EL | 
—. compariſon does not prove a purer 
taſte in any of the nations which offer it, 
to the diſparagement of the reſt. If in 
architecture, taſte. confiſts in a juſt re- 
lation of parts in forming a-whole, which 
accords with the idea we give to the 
orders; and the choice and diſtribution of or- 
nament be imitated from the rich or ſimple 
| beauties of nature, it is certain that the Go- 
thick architects, of whatever country they 
may have been, have ſhewn much ingenuity 
and ſkill, but no taſte. For we may ob- 
ſerve in the Gothick, how totally the rules of 
claſſical architecture are violated or forgotten, 
notwithſtanding there 1s a character of orig1- 
nality, which, in its general and complete 
effect, ſurpriſes, till we become enchanted 
with its influence“. 
Biſhop 
4 It is remarked by Mr. T. Warton, when comparing the 
Grecian with the Gothick architecture, that“ Truth and 
e 
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Biſhop Warburton, in his notes on Pope, 
has aſſerted, that Gothick architecture originat- 
ed in Spain, where Mooriſh architects were 
employed or followed; and that it ſimply 


imitates an avenue of lofty trees; the ſharply 


pointed arch being that formed by the inter- 


ſecting branches; and that the ſtems of a 
clump of trees are repreſented by columns 


ſplit into diſtinct ſhafts. This obſervation is 


ingemous, but not wholly applicable, for the 
architecture ſtyled Gothick in the northern 


parts of Italy, had a diſtinct origin and cha- 


racteriſtics; and our own Gothick was not 
brought to us from Spain, but from Normandy 


and France. 


From this ſummary view of architecture in 
the carlier centuries, ſince the eſtablitmment 


of Chriſtianity 1 in different parts of Europe, I 


proceed to that prevalent, at different periods, 


in England only. Our Saxon progenitors, 


from their intercourſe with Rome upon 


propriety gratify the judgment, but they do not affect the 
imagination.“ — Notes on the Minor poems of Milton, 


p. 91. It was Mr. T. Warton's intention, had he lived 


longer, to have publiſhed the Hiſtory of Gothick Archi- 
tecture, for which no man was more eminently qualified, 


with perhaps the exception of Mr, Gray. 


_ eccleſiaſtical 
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eccleſiaſtical concerns, adopted, with however 
rude an imitation, the Roman plan of churches. 


We have likewiſe a fair preſumption, that 


many temples and palaces of the Romans re- 
mained, at that period, at leaſt undemoliſhed, 
in Britain ©. 

The weſtern front of their churches had a 


portico or ambulatory, and the eaſtern was 
ſemicircular, and reſembled the tribune in 
Roman Baſilice. The principal door- caſe 
Vas formed by pilaſters with ſculptured capi- 


tals, and the head of the round arch contained 


bas reliefs, and was incircled by mouldings of 
great variety imitated with imperfect ſucceſs, 


from many then exiſting at Rome, and not 


without great probability, in England. Theſe 
mouldings may be more particularly ſpecified 
and claſſed, as the indented, the zig-zag like 
the Etruſcan ſcroll the ſmall ſquares ſome 


alternately deeper than others—and the flou- 
riſhed with ſmall beads, uſually on the capi- 


tals of pilaſters. The lateſt device which be- 


came common juſt before the Saxon ſtyle was 


abandoned, was a carving round the heads of 


_ arches, like trellis placed in broad lozenges, 


and conſiderably projecting”. Of the beſt, 


e Gy raldus Cambrenſis. 
f See Carter s Ancient Architecture in England. 


inſtances 
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inſtances now preſerved to us, I ſelect the 
porches of St. Margaret's church in York, 

Glaſtonbury, Malmſbury, and Dunſtable Ab- 


bies, and the caſtle at Norwich. Such was 


the ſolidity of the walls and the bulkineſs of 
the pillars, | that buttreſſes were neither neceſ- 
ſary, nor in uſage. 


After the Norman conqueſt, that dle call- 


ed by the Monks © Opus Romanum” becauſe 
an imitation of the debaſed architecture of 


Italy, was ſtill continued in England. The 


extent and dimenſions of churches were 
greatly increaſed, the ornamental carvings of 


the circular arches, and the capitals of pillars 
and pilaſters became more frequent and ela- 


borately finiſhed. Of the moſt remarkable 


ſpecimens of what is uſually termed Saxon 


architecture {till obſervable in cathedral and 
conventual churches, the true æra will be 
tound to be ſubſequent to the Saxons them 
ſelves; and to have extended not more than 


a century and a half below the Norman con- 


queſt. The® two churches at Caen, built 


by William and his queen, are the archetypes 


of thoſe now remaining in England ; but the 


2 
s Ducarrel's Anglo-Norman Antiq. 


moſt 


— 
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moſt magnificent work of this kind was the 
nave of old St. Paul's, London >. The vaults 
were void of tracery, and the towers without 
pinnacles, but ornamented with arcades, in 
tiers, of ſmall interſected . on the out- 
ſide walls. 

The reign of Henry UI. intiixinced « a ſtyle 
which, from the leading peculiarity of the 
pointed arch, and in contradiſtinction to the 
Saxon, has univerſally obtained the name of 
Gothick. Saliſbury and Ely cathedrals, and 
Weſtminſter abbey, have been generally ad- 
_ duced as the moſt perfect examples*. It may 
be ſuppoſed, that the two laſt mentioned were 


8 Dimensions. — Old St. Paul's cathedral occupied a ſite 
of 32 acres, 12 rood, and fix perches. The whole length 
was 690 feet. Breadth of the nave 120, and 102 high. 
The ſide walls were 85 feet high, and 5 thick. The 
tower 260, and the ſpire, which was of wood covered with 
lead, 274 feet more—total height 520. It was more lofty 
according to Greaves (Pyramidolog. p. 69) than the great 

pyramid in the proportion of 481 to 520.—Dugdale. 

i Dimen/eons,—Saliſbury, nave 217 feet by 341, and 


84 high. Tower 207, ſpire 180—total 387. This cathe- 


dral coſt in building 42, ©00 0 about 28,000 / of- - 
preſent money. 


*The width of the naves of Ely cathedral and Weſtmin- 
ſter abbey are each of them 72 feet 9 inches. 


conſtructed 
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conſtructed upon the ſame plan, as there is a 
ſingular accordance in their chief proportions. 
Whether this early Gothick originated in Pa- 
leſtine, or was borrowed from the Moors in 
Spain, has given riſe to conjecture; but a 
more bold deviation from the previouſſy eſta- 
bliſned architecture of the country, could not 
have been made. To the enormous circular 
pillars and arches, the narrow lancet windows 
and roof upon ſimple croſs-ſpringers ſuc- 
ceeded at once, without a gradation of ſtyle; 

the ſlender ſhaft inſulated, or cluſtered into a 
ſingle pillar, the arches ſharply pointed, the 
window increaſed to three lights inſtead of 
one, and with ſmall columns as mullions, and 
laſtly the roof interſected by ribs of ſtone- 
work and ſtudded with carved knots. 
It will be contended by the French anti- 
quaries, that this new mode was not exclu- . 
fively our own, but that it appeared, if not 
carlier, at leaſt in the ſame century, in the 5 
magnificent cathedrals I have noticed, as then 
recently erected in France. It the buildings 
in the Holy Land ſuggeſted ideas of this 
novel architecture, the French Croifaders had 
the ſame opportunities of introducing it into 
France as ours into England, for they were 


aſſociated 
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aſſociated in the ſame expedition. It has 
been ſaid, that in the church of the Holy Se- 
pulchre at Jeruſalem no pointed arch was 
ſeen, but that in Mooriſh ſtructures equally 5 
obvious to thoſe adventurers it is frequent; 
for which reaſon it may be more correctly 
deſeribed as © Saragenic” than as Gothick. 
This particular ſtyle, whether allowed to 
be Saracenic or Gothick, was the parent of 
ſeveral others, in ſucceſſive centuries, the pro- 
greſs of which was confirmed, by certain 
_ diſcrimination ; but the Saxon having been 


once relinquiſhed, was never again adopted 


either ſimply or with analogy. During the 
reigns of the two firſt Edwards its prevalence 
was decided. With incredible lightneſs, it 
_ exhibited elegance of decoration and beauty 
of proportions in the multiplicity of the ar- 
cades and pillars, the latter being uſually of 
Purbec marble, each a diſtin ſhaft ; but the 
whole collected under one capital, compoſed 
of the luxuriant leaves of the palm- tree, in- 
diginous in Paleſtine and Arabia. A very fa- 
vourable ſpecimen of the manner which diſ- 
tinguiſhes the early part of the fourteenth 
century, both as applied to roofs and arcades, 
is ſeen at Briſtol, in the conventual church of 


ot, 
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St. Auguſtine, now the cathedral. But pre- 


viouſly to another ſtyle of known peculiarities, 


the capitals became more complicated, the 
vaults were ſtudded with knots of foliage 
at the interlacing of the ribs, the weſtern 
front was inriched with numerous ſtatues, 

and the flying buttreſſes, formed of ſegments 
of circles in order to give them lightneſs, 
were rendered ornamental by elaborate finials. 


This exuberance tended to the abolition of 
the firſt manner; and about the middle of 
the long reign of Edward III. under the 
auſpices of W. of Wykeham, we have the 


earlieſt inſtances of that ſecond manner, 


which in 1ts eventual perfection attained to 
what is now diſtinguiſhed, as the pure Go- 


thick l. 


The equally cluſtered ie with a low 


! $t, Stephen's chapel, Weſtminſter (now as Houſe of 


Commons) was founded by Edward III. and finiſhed in 
1348. In the Remembrancer's Office in the Exchequer, 
a curious account is preſerved of the expences of the arti- 
ficers and materials. Amongſt other entries is one To 


maſter Richard of Reading for forming two images of 


ſaints 3/. 65. 8 d.“ Plans and ſections of this fine build- 


quaries. 


8 11 


ing have been lately We by the Society of Anti- 8 


tranſept 223 wide. 
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ſharp arch prevailed in the firſt year of Ed- 


ward III. over which was uſually placed a row 


of open galleries, originally introduced in the 
Saxon churches, and adopted, as far as the 
idea only, from them. Contemporary with 


Wykcham lived Rede, biſhop of Chicheſter, 


an adept in the ſcience and practice of archi- 


tecture; and many others of the prelates and 


abbots of that time prided themſelves in ex- 


hibiting proofs of their architectural fkill in 
rebuilding their churches, or very frequently 
adding to them, and giving them a pervading 
fymmetry of ſtyle. The ſtupendous fabrics 
of York and Lincoln are of this æra and its 
chief boaſt . "Thoſe of Wincheſter and Exeter 
were likewiſe partly rebuilt or reduced to a 
ſameneſs of manner by the alteration of arches 


and windows, i in ſo great a degree, as to ob- 
tain an apparently contemporaneous conſtruc- 
tion, in their relative parts. In the weſtern 


fronts of Litchfield, York, and Peterborough, 
but particularly in that of Lincoln, which was 
preferred by lord Burlington to any in Eng- 


land; and in the interior of each of theſc 


5 m Dimenſions.— Vork, total length 524 feet, tranſept 222 
wide, nave 99 feet high. Lincoln, total length 483 feet, 


cathedrals, 
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proportions and the propriety of ornament, 
that we could readily diſpenſe with the luxu- 


riance of the ſucceſſive æra and manner. 


To form ſome criterion of this pure Gothick; 


let me obſerve, that the pillars became more 


tall and ſlender, forming a very lofty arch, 


and that the columns which compoſed the 
: cluſter, were of unequal. circumference. A 
more beautiful inſtance than the nave of the 
cathedral of Canterbury cannot be adduced. 


The windows, eſpecially thoſe at the eaſt and 
weſt, were widely expanded, and their heads 


ramified into infinite interſections with qua- 
ter- foils or roſettes, which bear on the points 
of the arching mullions. The roof hitherto 
had not exceeded a certain ſimplicity of or- 
nament, and no tracery was ſpread over the 


groins of the vault, which reſted on brackets 
carved into groteſque heads *. 

In this and the immediately ſubſequent 
reigns, the large and lofty central tower (for 
the more ancient belfries were uſually de- 


* The foliage imitated on the finials and capitals is that 
of plants which are indiginous in Paleſtine; and not of the 
oak or vine as it is uſually called. When compared with 


the euphorbium, the reſemblance will be found exact. 


„% ĩ 


cathedrals, we are ſo well ſatisfied with the 
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tached) arid the cloiſters richly pannelled, and 


having a moſt delicately fretted roof, were 


added to many of the cathedrals, and con- 
ventual churches then exiſting. Withinſide, 
the canopies of tabernacle work over ſaints or 


ſepulchral effigies, the ſhrines of exquiſite 
_ finiſhing, repeating in miniature the bolder 
ornaments by which the building was deco- 
rated on a large ſcale, in the high altars and 
ikreens of indeſcribable richneſs, continue to 


faſcinate every eye by their beauty and ſubli- 
mity. Even on the outſide of theſe magni- 


ficent works, as the weſtern fronts of Wells 
and Litchfield, and biſhop Grandiſon's ſkreen 
1o placed at Exeter, there are embelliſhments 
of equal merit. The facade of the cathedral ot 
Saliſbury is one of the moſt ancient, ſimple, 


and regular, now remaining. The cye dwells 


with more ſatisfaction on a broad ſurface, re- 
| lieved only, and not diſtracted by ornament. 
Wykeham's high altar at New College, and 
Whetehamſtede's ſkreen at St. Alban's, ex- 


ceed 1n ſimplicity and correct proportions any 


ſpecimen I could adduce of the firſt deſcrip- 


tion. 


'To the ts erected by Edward I. in ho- 


nour of his beloyed conſort (evidently neither 
the 
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the work af, Cavallini nor of Abbot Ware), 


we may attribute the introduction of the ela- 
borate canopies and minute ornaments uſed ; in 
tombs, ſepulchral chapels, and the ſhrines of 
ſaints, commonly called © tabernacle work; 
an earlier or more complete inſtance of which 
does not occur to my recollection, than that 
i of Edward II. at Glouceſter, dedicated by his 
| fon at the commencement of his reign. 
During the firſt ra of Gothick, internal 
_ grandeur was produced ſolely by vaſt Propor- 
1 tions contraſted by the multiplication of ſmall 
| parts, ſuch as cluſtered pilaſters and the mul- 
lions of windows; but about the period I 
have deſcribed, by the general introduction of 
this ſpecies of architectural refinement, the 
high altars, ſhrines, and ſepulchral monu- 
ments, were combined to increaſe the rich- 
neſs of the Whole interior to an cyentual exceſs. 
The carlieſt inſtance of this minute work- 
manſhip, which has been termed “ filligraine, 
is the choir of the cathedral at York, about 
the cloſe of the fourteenth century. 


From this period no memorable varicty 
_ occurs, till the middle of the filteenth cen- 
tury, when an ambition of novelty. invented 
a multiplicity of ornaments, and amongſt 


5 3 many 
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many others which were capricious and with- 
out ſpecific import. we may obſerve the per- 
petual recurrence of the armorial enſigns of 
honour. From this faſhion the antiquary 
collects deciſive information, and is gratified 
by the certain appropriation of the building 

to its founder or reſtore, 


SECTION 
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SECTION II. 


4 HAVE already noticed, that in the courſe 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
ſuch alterations of the Saxon ſtyle, by which 
it could be reconciled to the Gothick model, 
were very frequently made by thoſe eccleſiaſ- 
tics, whoſe opulence and taſte allowed them 


have abundant memoirs of biſhops and abbots, 
elements of geometry, and the principles of 
which they furniſhed plans. 

the cloſe of that of the ſeventh Henry, will be 


tound to include the total progreſs of that par- 
ticular manner of building, called for the ſake 


to practiſe the fcience of architecture. We 
who cultivated with aſſiduity and ſucceſs the 
_ decoration, when applied to the ſtructures for 


The fifteenth century, beginning with the 
reign of the fourth and extending nearly to 


of diſtinction, the Florid Gothick.“ In the 

ſucceeding age, even that ſtyle was abandoned 
forthe 1 inventions of Holbein, and J ohn of Padua 
. . 
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in England, imperſectly adopted from thoſe of 
Brunelleſchi and Palladio, the great reformery 
of architecture in Italy. 
A late very elegant critic * has conſidered 
the fine ſculptural ſacella of the archbiſhops in 
the cathedral of Canterbury, as the genuine 
architypes of the © Florid Gothick,” to which 
may be added biſhop Beauchamp' s chapel at 
Saliſbury, and the tombs of ſucceſſive pre- 
lates, from Wylcham to Fox, at Win- 
cheſter. 
The leading peculiarity RY this manner of | 
building is chiefly to be perceived in the 
vaultings of roofs connected with windows, 
and the conſtruction and ornaments of cloiſ- 
ters and towers. 

In the roofs, the intricacy of figures de- 
ſcribed by the interſecting of croſs-ſpringers, - 
and the exact adaptation of the groins of the 
vault to the heads of the windows, which are 
more pointed than in the preceding age, to- 
gether with the ſcarcely credible height and 
thinneſs of the ſide walls, fill the eye of the 
aſtoniſhed ſpectator with an inſtantaneous 
alarm for his own ſafety. 8 


Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting. 


—— Jam 
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—— Jam lapſura cedenti 
Imminet aſſimilis. Eu. l. vi. 603. 


* 


After n varied and exhauſted the 


forms of leaves, knots and roſes b, the artiſts 


frequently introduced images of angels with 


muſical inſtruments in full choir, over the - 


high altar. 


In the windows, we remark an expanſe be- 


Pond all proportion when fingly placed; or 


otherwiſe, that they are crowded into a very 
inadequate ſpace. 

Cloiſters, which were e originally, with few 
exceptions, unornamented incloſures for the 


purpoſes of exerciſe or religious offices, were 


then found to admit of the full embelliſh- 


ment of the ſhrines or chapels exiſting in 


other parts of the church. This new appli- 
cation of the ornamental particles was aſſiſted 


in a very ſtriking degree by perſpective, and 


the almoſt infinite reduplication of a ſmall 


vault, ſpringing from four ſemicircular groins 


> «© Where the tall ſhafts that mount in maſſy pride, 
Their mingling branches ſhoot from {ide to tide ; 
„Where, elfin ſculptors with fantaſtic cler 
$6 Oer the long roof their wild embroidery drew.” 
1 ARTON. 


mt: 
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at the angles, which reſt upon pilaſters. For 
this kind of fretted roof upon a diminutive 

ſcale, the term fan- work has been uſed—an 
idea ſuggeſted perhaps by a certain reſemblance 
to that ſhape, as ſpreading from the baſe. 
The towers which are known to have 
| been erected in the fifteenth century, eſpe- 
cially toward the cloſe of it, have certainly 
gained little in point of aerial elevation, but 
are much more beautifully conſtructed; as 
they are uſually pannelled with arcades and 
half mullions, like thoſe which compoſe a 
window, from the baſe to the ſummit. No- 
thing can exceed the boldneſs of the parapets 
and pinnacles, in numerous inſtances, the 
moſt remarkable of which are ſeen in the 
weſtern counties of England. Of the fore- 
going remarks the cathedral of Glouceſter 
and the parochial church of Redcliffe, Briſtol], 
_ exhibit the molt ſatisfactory evidence. In the 


© The height of moſt cathedrals is equal to the breadth 
of the body and fide aiſles. Spires and towers are uſually 
as high as the nave is long; or perhaps more accurately, 
the tranſept. The croſs or tranſept extended half the 
length of the whole fabrick ; and the aiſles juſt half the 


breadth and height of the nave added together. —Sce Pref. 
to Willis's Mit. Abb, p. 8. 


6 3 laſt 
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laſt mentioned is a peculiarity, obſervable _ 


likewiſe in Weſtminſter abbey, that the aiſles 
are continued on either ſide of the tran- 
ſept. 


It is a ſingular fac, that duriag the commo- 


tions between the houſes of Vork and Lan- 


caſter, and their adherents, ſo prejudicial to 


the progreſs of the arts of civilization, archi- 
tecture in England flouriſhed in a greater de- 
gree b. The ſuperior eccleſiaſtics were con- 


fined to their cloiſters, as few of them had 


taken an active part in the diſpute; and ſome 


of the faireſt ſtructures which remain, aroſe 
in conſequence of wealth accumulated by in- 
{tigating the noble and affluent to contribute 
to the general emulation of ſplendid churches, 


built under their own inſpection. 


Abbot Sebroke's choir at Glouceſter, which 
has no equal, Was begun and completed dun- 


ing that turbulent period. 


« The agreement between the commiſſioners of Richard 


duke of Vork and W. Horwood Freemaſon, for the build- 
ing of the chapel in the college of Fotheringhay given by 


Dugdale (Monaſt. v. ili. p. 162) details with minuteneſs 
the ground plan and architectural ornament of that very 
beautiful ſtructure. Many terms occur, the original ap- 


plication of which can now be ſopplied by conjecture 
oy 


The 
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The meek Henry VI. better ſuited by his 
education and habits to have been a prieſt 
than a potentate, encouraged this prevailing 
taſte by his own example. King's College 
chapel at Cambridge was begun under his 
auſpices, and at his expence; and though he 
was prevented from carrying on his munifi- 
Cent intentions by his perſonal diſtreſſes and 
! violent death; and theſe celebrated walls had 
riſen ſcarcely twenty feet above the founda- 
5 tions at that time, it is evident that the ori- 
geinal plan given by Nicholas Cloſe (afterward 
| biſhop of Litchfield) was principally adhered 
to by Henry VII. and his ſon, in whoſe reign 
it was finiſhed ©, 

The grand deviation from the firſt deſign 
i} appears to have taken place in the roof, and 
= the numerous introduction of large eſcocheons 
of the armorial enſigns of the houſe of Lan- 
caſter, which are crowded too near the fight. 

| Theſe eſcocheons, however ſanctioned by 


the univerſal uſage of that day, deſtroyed the 


| Dimenſions.— Trinity College chapel 304 feet long 
N and 73 wide, from outſide to outſide; 91 high to the bat- 
tlements, and 1 50 to the four principal pinnacles. With- 
inſide it is 291 by 452, and 78 in height, 3 


intended 
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intended effect of contraſt produced by the 
ſimplicity of the fide walls and the exube- 
rance of the vault; as they break the maſs 
into too many inconſiderable parts. 

When Edward IV. had gained peaceable 
poſſeſſion of the crown, he rebuilt the royal 
chapel at Windſor *, probably from a deſign 
of Beauchamp, biſhop of Sarum, whom he 
appointed ſurveyor of his works. But the 
glory of this ſtyle and age was the ſepulchral 
chapel erected by Henry VII. at Weſtmin- 
ſter s. Alcocke, biſhop of Ely, where he had 
built an elegant chapel, and had given proof 
of his {kill in architecture in ſeveral colleges 
at Cambridge, was appointed ſurveyor of the 
works by that monarch, and aſſociated with 
Sir Reginald Bray. 

Theſe eminent men were equally verſed 
in the theory and practice of architecture, 
Which their joint performance, the conven- 
tual church of Maly erne in Worceſterſhire, 
ſufficiently evinces. 


In the farfamed edifice at Weſtminſter, the 


| Dimenſi ons. W indlor 260 feet long, 65 wide—tran- 
ſept 113, 
£ It coſt 14,000!, and \ was finiſhed 1 in 1508. 


expiring 
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expiring Gothick ſeems to have been ex- 
hauſted by every effort. The pendent roof, 
never before attempted on ſo large a ſcale, if 


King's College chapel be excepted, is indeed 
a prodigy of art, yet upon inſpecting it, we 

are ſurpriſed rather than gratified. That 
„ magic hardineſs” of which Mr. Walpole 
| ſpeaks as characteriſtic of the laſt ſtyle of Go- 
thick, has in this inſtance gained its utmoſt 


bounds. —There is an. infinity of roſes, knots 


and diminutive armorial cognizances, cluſtered 
without propriety upon every ſingle member 


of architecture, and we are at length fatigued 


by the very repetition, which was intended 
to. delight us. 


This laſt manner has ie into abſolute 


confuſion, by which taſte and ſelection are 
equally precluded, from whence reſults a lit- 
tleneſs, whilſt the eye is diverted from any 


particular object of repoſe. 
Of Gothick architecture in Scotland the 


moſt beautiful pieces which remain intire 


»The term © hardieſſe and arditezza” fo frequently 


adopted by French and Italian architects when deſcribing 


the extreme loftineſs of Gothick ſtructures is fo tranſlated 
* Mr. e in his Anecd. of Painting v. 1. 185. 


have 
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have their date in the prior part of the fif- 
teenth century. They are the chapels at Roſlin 


near Edinburgh, and that in the palace of 
Holy-Rood, the laſt mentioned of which was 


finiſhed about 1440 by king James the ſe- 
cond, of that realm.— Their ſides are flanked 
by flying buttreſſes like thoſe at King's Col- 
lege and Weſtminſter, but with a happier 
effect, becauſe in a purer ſtyle. 
Contemporary with theſe ſpecimens of 
e Florid Gothick is the abbey church at. 
Bath, partaking in a very ſmall degree of 
that deſcription of ornament. | 
It was the laſt building of equal megnituds 
purely Gothick, and remains in the ſame 
form as when finiſhed in 1532. Oliver King, 
biſhop of Bath and Wells, who died thirty 
years before that time, may be conſidered as 
the founder, and as W furniſhed the | 
plan. 


E 
In an age when eccleſiaſtical fabricks of 


dhe firſt degree, were conſtructed with a vaſt 
profuſion of wealth and labour, we are the 


more pleaſed to contemplate this work of a 
prelate, who preferred the admirable ſimpli- 
city of the earlier ſchool of Gothick, to the 
overcharged decoration which other archi- 

tects 


Nn | 
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tects of his own time, were ſo ambitious to 
diſplay. a FLOP. 
As far as the knowledge of the powers of 
conſtruction, the Gothick architects maintain 


a ſuperiority over the moderns. The moſt 
able geometrician of that day, the great Sir 
_ Chriſtopher Wren, was proud to confeſs from 
frequent ſurveys of the roof of King's College 


chapel, that it exceeded his utmoſt efforts 
in conſtruction; and upon inſpecting the 


churches of Saliſbury and Weſtminſter pre- 
_ viouſly to repairs, he declared that the archi- 
tects of a darker age were equally verſed in 
thoſe principles. M. Sufflot, the moſt ſcien- 
tific architect France ever produced, and an 
indefatigable inveſtigator of the fine cathe- 


drals which abound in that country, Was 


clearly of this opinion. From ſuch reſearches 
he collected many uſeful hints for his exqui- 


ſite Cupola of St. Genevieve at Paris, now the 


national muſeum. 


Had caprice alone directed theſe architects, 
they would not in ſo many inſtances have 


merited this praiſe, that the boldneſs and 
lightneſs of their works have been always ac- 
companied by a correſpondent ſolidity, which 


their perfect duration amply proves. 


We 


2 
= 
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We muſt in candour acknowledge that 
theſe efforts of {kill defy the ſucceſsful imita- 


tion of the moderns : 


The plans arc irretrievably loſt, for I can- 


not allow, that they never exiſted, as ſome 
Have aſſerted. In France, there were accu- 
rate details of eccleſiaſtical architecture in 


MSS. collected from conventual archives, 
which have been either Ponce: by their anti- 


1 The rawneſs of new ſtone is totally we to 


Gothick buildings of the eccleſiaſtical kind. So long ac- 


cuſtomed to contemplate churches when of harmonizing 


unts 


— their old ruſſet coats | 
The ſame they wore ſome hundred years ag0,—HEADLEY. 


we Annex an idea of inferior dimenſions and unappropriate 


Frimneſs to edifices of a moſt ancient ſemblance indeed ; 


but only a few years old. This obſervation may apply to 
numerous modern imitations of the Gothick ſtyle, deſigned 
and executed by the village maſon at the command of the 


church- warden. 5 
The great architects have generally failed. Palladio 


gave plans, neither Grecian nor Gothick, for the front of 
the church of St. Petronius at Bologna, a very ancient 
Lombard ſtructure. Inigo Jones placed a Corinthian por- 
tico before Old St. Paul's. He built the chapel at Lin- 
coln's Inn, and called it Gothick. Sir Chriſtopher Wren's 


towers at Warwick, and Chriſt Church, Oxford, are not 
happy productions. Perhaps, it is reſerved for Mr. Wyatt 
io be an illuſtrious exception, in his abbey at Fonthill. 


D 5 


| 
| 


Debonaire, St. Lucien de Beauvais and Chartres roſe un- 
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quaries, or were carefully preſerved, before 
the revolution. In England, at the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of monaſteries their MSS. were deſtroyed 

with a very limited exception only ; ; anditis a 
fair conjecture, that many were written on 
ſubjects of geometry, mechanics and archi- 


tecture elucidated by drawings. The ſtu- 


pendous examples of the practice of theſe 


| ſciences will ſurely vindicate the ancient ar- 

tiſts of this kingdom from that partial ac- 
quaintance with the theory, which has been 
imputed to them. 


It has been remarked by a French critic in 


3 Gothick architecture, that to compoſe a 


church, where every perfection of which that 


ſtyle is capable, ſhould be combined, he would 


ſelect the portal and weſtern front of Rheims, 
the nave of Amiens, the choir of Beauvais, 


and the towers of Chartres“ : 


Upon 
*The dates of the building of Gs of the fineſt abbey 


and cathedral churches in France, collected amongſt others 


from D'Argenville's lives of architects (T. I. Preface) may 


not be unintereſting. Charlemagne, in the eighth cen- 


tury, introduced Gothick architecture into France and 


Germany. He built the cathedral of Aix la Chapelle. 


Rheims was erected about 830, in the reign of Louis the 


der 
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Upon! a ſimilar idèa, in England, I would 
| propoſe—the ſituation of Durham, the weſtern 
front of Peterborough, Lincoln, or Wells—our 


der the auſpices of Robert the Pious, in the next century. 
The former was not finiſhed till the reign of Philip J. 
and Amiens under Philip Auguſtus, who accompanied our 
Richard J. to the Holy-land. 

Hugh de Libergier built St. Nicaiſe at Rheims, and had 
finiſhed before his death, in 1203, two towers of facade, 
and ten ſpires of ſtone, the two larger of which have an 
elevation of ſixty upon a baſe of ſixteen feet. Robert the 
Pious erected the cathedral at Paris. Suggerius, the abbot 
of St. Denis and the miniſter of Louis Le Gros, built that 
church in three years and three months; the churches of 
Verdun, Laon, Lizeux and St. Remi at Kheims, are all of 
the thirteenth century. 

St. Ouen, which | is a model of 3 and delicacys 
was completed in 1320, and ina tew years after, the ſu- 
perb cathedral of Bourges, Troyes in Champagne, and the 
church of St. Urban by Urban the IVth. in the preceding 
century, are exquiſite ſpecimens of Gothick ; but the laſt- 
mentioned was never completed. 

The Society of Antiquaries of London, much to | their 
honour, are now engaged in publiſhing a ſeries of the 
moſt remarkable cathedrals with architectural ſections and 
elevations. Exeter and Bath only are as yet finiſhed, which 
evince that the completion of this work will be a monu- 
ment of national taſte. Hollar has given us exquiſite prints 
of the Facades of York and Sarum with the ſpire, and the 
interior of Lincoln. But his numerous views of Old 
St. Paul's are the greater curioſity, 
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Lady s Chapel of Glouceſter orPeterborough— 
nave and tranſept of Weſtminſter—towers of 
York, Canterbury, Wells, or Glouceſter—cloiſ- 
ters of Weſtminſter or Glouceſter. 

A poſitive preference or deciſion in favour of 
any ſingle ſpecimen which I have adduced I am 

[ unable to make; each of them being ſo ſupe- 

' Nor, in the manner and æra to which they 

| belong. 

Our reformers demoliſhed nearly as many 

Il fine ſpecimens of Gothick as they left entire. 

l; We have ample proof in monaſtic ruins, as 

l well as in thoſe churches which were ſpared 

( and applied as cathedrals, or given to pariſhes, 

that the greater abbies were poſſeſſed of con- 

ſecrated buildings no leſs magnificent than 
thoſe of the epiſcopal ſecs. 


0 In the auguſt remains of Fountains, Glaf. 
1 tonbury and Tinterne®, amongſt many others, 
0 we can ſtill trace an extent and former ſplen- 


dour, which rival our more perfect examples 
in every progreſſive variation of Gothick ar- 
chitecture. 


= Tinterne in Monmouthſhire, which is co-eval with 
| Weſtminſter Abbey, has a remarkable ſimilarity in itswhole 
plan and ſtyle of architecture, It was in fact a repetition 
in miniature, BE es | | 


An 
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An evidence ſtill more ſatisfactory occurs 
in the numerous conventual churches which 
are preſerved, and have ſurvived the ſurround- 
ing devaſtation of the monaſteries to which 
they were originally attached. 
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SECTION II. 


As a certain degree of illuſtration may poſ- 


ſibly follow from a more circumſtantial detail, I 


ſhall offer in confirmation of theſe general re- 
marks, a ſketch of the architectural hiſtory of 
the cathedral of Glouceſter a city where once 


| reſided, and which is endeared to me by the 
experience of the moſt cordial and active 


friendſhip, and by attachments which will 


ceaſe only with my life. 


The area in which this ſumptuous edifice i 18 
placed, 18 ſpacious and neat. At very diſtant 


periods, it has been externally made conform 


2 » Dimenſions of the Cathedral at (rlouceſler. 


| fee t. 


Total length and breadth 420 by 144 
of the Nave 171 — 84 
PP 


Tranſe pt. 66 


Tower 0000 000 © 00 225 feet high including os 
Pinnacles. 


Our Lady's Chapel go — 30 
Cloiſters ,,,...,, x41 — 130 


able 
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able to a prevailing ſtyle of pure © Gothick.” 
A few years only, before the ſuppreſſion of the 
abbey, the tower was completed, under the 
direction of Robert Tulley (one of the monks, 
and afterwards biſhop of St. David's“) to 
whom that charge had been deviſed by Abbot _ 
| Sebroke, who died in 1457. The ornamen- 
tal members and perforated pinnacles are of 
the moſt delicate tabernacle work, very full, 
but preſerving an air of chaſtneſs and ſimpli- : 
city. 
Its peculiar perfection, which immediately 
ſtrikes the eye, is an exact ſymmetry of com- 
ponent parts, and the judicious diſtribution 
of ornaments. The ſhaft of the tower is 
equally divided into two ſtories, correctly re- 
peated in every particle, and the open parapet 


d Robert Tulley was conſecrated biſhop of St. David's 
1469 ; ob. 1482. Over the dividing arch of the nave and 
choir 1 is written in the Gothick character, 


40 Hoc quod digeſtum foncutaris opuſque politum 
cc Tullii ex onere Sebroke Abbate jubente.“ | 


Thomas Sebroke, who was elected Abbot in 1453, died in 
1457; and it is a fair conjecture that Tulley was appointed 
by him to ſuperintend the execution of a plan, he had given 

for the choir. The ſame R. Tulley laid the foundation 
ſtone of Magd. College, Oxford, in 1473. A. Woop. 
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and pinnacles ſo richly cluſtered, are an ex- 
ample of Gothick, in its moſt improved 
ſtate. 


The extremely beautiful effect of Yin | 


£ maſſes of architecture by moonlight, may be 
conſidered as a kind of optical deception, and 
nearly the ſame as that produced by ſtatuary 


when ſtrongly illuminated. Thus ſeen, the 


tower of this cathedral acquires a degree of 
lightneſs, fo ſuperior to that which it ſhows 
under the meridian ſun, that it no longer 
appears to be of human conſtruction. 

As to the parts nearer the ground under the 


| ſame circumſtance, I avow my preference of the 
Grecian ſtyle, for a portico and colonnade, 
caſting a broad ſhade from multiplied columns, 
and catching alternately a ſtriking light from, 
their circular form, become diſtinct; and a 


grand whole reſults from parts ſo diſcriminated. 


The Gothick, on the contrary, is merely ſolid 
and impervious, and owes all its effect to its 


maſs and height. 


The ſtatues of tutelary ſaints, and bene- 


factors, which were diſperſed in various parts 
of the external view, have ſuffered much even 


in their pedeſtals. and canopies by the mutila- 
tion of fanatics. It is to be regretted, that 


ſome 
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ſome of the Engliſh cathedrals which have 


eſcaped it, in a certain degree, ſhould have 
| been built with friable ſtone, of which that 
of Litchfield is a lamentable ſpecimen. For 
a collection of ſtatues in a perfect ſtate, the 
weſtern fronts of the cathedrals of Wells and 
Lincoln are the moſt worthy notice. 
EY. Sienna, the exterior of the great church 
is covered with marble, which retains the 
minuteſt ornament, m a complete ſtate. 
Thoſe who have not viſited the Continent, 
can ſcarcely imagine how much we have loſt 
in our beſt inſtances, by the deſtruction of 
effigies and carvings, whilſt the above- men- 
tioned remain as entire as when firſt erected. 
The vacant niche leflens the luxuriance of 
the rich Gothick in a degrec proportioned to 
a defaced entablature of the Corinthian or- 
der. | 
Few churches in England exhibit ſo com- 
plete a ſchool of Gothick, in all it's grada- 
tions from the time of the conqueſt, as the 
cathedral of Glouceſter, 
The heavy Saxon ſtyle, with enormous 
circular pillars bearing round arches with in- 
dented mouldings, diſtinguiſhes the nave, 
which is the chief part of the original ſtruc- 
” ture 
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ture erected by Aldred biſhop of Worceſter, 
in 1089. The ſouth aiſle is Norman, with 


windows of the obtuſe lancet form, and 


finiſhed with the nail head moulding, which 
1s always the ſame on both ſides. In the 


weſtern front, and the additional arcade, we 


muſt obſerve a much later ſtyle, as the nave 


Was conſiderably lengthened by Abbot Hor- 


ton, in the fourteenth century. 
It is hardly poſſible to enter the choir, 


which includes every perfection to which the 
Gothick had attained during the fifteenth 


century, without feeling the influence of ve- 
neration. In the nave 


« The arched and ponderous roof 
By its own weight made ſtedfaſt and immovable 
Looking tranquillity.“ __ ConcREve, 


immediately engages the attention, and by its 
heayy ſimplicity renders the highly wrought 


_ ornaments of the choir, n more ſs Compacucns and 
admirable. 


At the e of the nave, under the 
tower, is the approach to the choir; and 


above the great arch is a window between 


two vacant arches, richly ſculptured. 


On 
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On the north and ſouth ſides, are the arches 
which ſupport the vaulting of the tran- 
ſepts. Both of theſe are interſected at the 
ſpringing by a flying arch with open ſpan- 
| drils, each ſpanning the ſpace of the tower. 
| The brackets are figures of angels with eſco- 
| cheons of the abbey—Edward II. and the 
munificent Abbot Sebroke, the founder. 
| Upon the exact point of theſe interſecting 
arches, is a pillar forming an impoſt of the 
| great vaulted roof, which is then divided into 
ſharp lancet arcades, and has an air of incre- 
dible lightneſs. From this part, there are five 
more arcades divided by cluſters of ſemi-co- 
lumns, which reach from the baſe to the 
roof; and the ribs are infinitely interſected 
| and variegated with the moſt elaborate trellis 
work, compoſed of roſettes, which, although 
they are ſo thickly ſtudded, are not repeated 
in a ſingle inſtance. 
Over the high altar, are angels! in full OPT 
with every inſtrument of muſic practiſed in 
the fifteenth century. This is an extremely 
intereſting .ſpecimen, if it be remembered, 
that we have no accurate knowledge of the 
muſical inſtruments of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, but that which may be collected from 


their 
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their bas-reliefs and ſtatues. Of the ſame 


zra are figures of minſtrels with their diffe- 
rent inſtruments placed over the pillars, on 


cither ſide of the nave of York cathedral, and 


others of ruder workmanſhip on the outſide 


of the church of Cirenceſter, Glouceſter- 
ſhire. 

It is probable, that the whole vaulted eil 
ing was at firſt painted of a deep azure co- 
lour, with ſtars of gold, and the ribs or inter- 
ſectors gilded, which were condemned at the 


reformation, and concealed by a thick waſn 


| of lime. Such have been reſtored at Weſt- 


minſter by Sir Chriſtopher Wren. 


' At Orvietto, Sienna, and many of the 


Lombard churches, roofs both of the naves 


and choirs ſo ornamented, are ſtill perfect. 


That the architecture has been reſtored to its 
native ſimplicity of colour, is a circumſtance 


of truer taſte; indeed the incongruous and 


accumulated decorations of churches on the 


Continent, diſturb the harmony of the deſign 


by crowding ſo many adſcititious parts, and 
the repoſe of it, by maſſes of raw colours and 
gilding. The co- incidence of the purity of 
the proteſtant worſhip with the chaſtneſs 
which pervades its temples (more eſpecially 
1 


. 
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in ſome which have been lately renovated) i is 
a certain criterion of national good ſenſe. 


er en een ſtalls of rich taber- 5 
nacle work carved in oak on either ſide, little 


inferior in point of execution to the epiſcopal 


throne at Exeter, or thoſe at Windſor, erected : 
in the reign of Edward IV. and allowed to be 
ſome of the fineſt pieces of Gothick carving in 


wood, now remaining in Englands. 


This choir was built in the grand æra of 
tained glaſs, when it was more frequent and 


excellent than at any other period. It was 
indiſpenſably neceſſary to architectural effect, 


| according to the prevailing ſtyle, which gave | 

FF to windows a diſproportionate ſpace. But 
| the ſombre tints reflected from them modified 

the light and contributed to blend the whole 


into one maſs of exquiſite richneſs. For, the 


general effect was conſulted by the Gothick, : 


as well as the Grecian artiſts, 


<1 8 when at Rome in 1158 that the high 
altar of the church of St. John, Lateran, had a Gothick 


canopy compoſed of rich pediments and finials in the Florid 
ſtyle of the fourteenth century, exactly like thoſe of that 


date in England. It is the only en of true Gothic 
now remaining in Rome. 


At 


— — 3 . 
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At preſent*?, the naked tranſparent witi- 
dow deſtroys the intended harmony, and the 
primary idea is ſadly impoveriſhed. How 
this incredibly light roof was conſtructed, may 
puzzle modern imitators as much as Sir Chriſ- 
topher Wren, when he examined the vault 
of King's College chapel. The analogy be- 
tween theſe roofs muſt be confined ſolely to 
conſtruction, for each has a ſtyle of ornament 
eſſentially differing from the other. Certain 
it is, that the croſs-ſpringers are of very ſolid 
ſtone, and the vault which they ſupport, of 
the toph or ſtalactitical ſtone, ſpecifically 
lighter, in a great degree, than the other. 
Chalk was uſed, where eaſily procured, as at 
| Chicheſter. a 

The two fartheſt arcades dilate about. a 
yard from the right line, inſtead of forming a 


4 Milton, who was educated at St. Paul's ſchool, acquir- 
ed a veneration for the Gothick ſtyle by conſtantly fre- 

quenting the great cathedral in his early youth. In his 
Il Penſeroſo we have almoſt as exact a deſcription of 
that majeſtic pile, as that given by Sir W. Dugdale. The 
cloiſters, the high embowed roof of the choir,” the 

© maſly proof pillars of the nave, which was in the Saxon 


ſtyle,” and : the ſtoried windows richly dight, are partis 
cularized * both. 


ſection 
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ſection of a hexagon, and are connected with 
the great caſt window, which is embowed in 
a ſlight degree, and occupies the whole ſpace 
of the end of the choir. It is ſaid to be of 
the largeſt dimenſions in England *©; for the 
arch has three chicf diviſions or mullions ter- 
minating elliptically, the middle of which in- 
cludes ſeven tiers of ſtained glaſs, now ſo ex- 
tremely decayed and mutilated, as to appear 
like the tiſſue of a carpet. ys 
Our Lady's chapel beyond, is more modern, : 
but a continuation of the ſame plan. The 
interior is uncommonly elegant, though it 
loſes much effect by concealing the altar of 
the fineſt tabernacle work, which was cover- 
ed over ſome years ago by a raw white ſtucco, 
repreſenting a radiation. The extreme eaſt- 
ern window of this beautiful chapel and part 
of its fretted roof, are now ſeen in a pleaſing 
perſpective through the alcove of the heavy 
unſuitable altar-piece of the choir, placed 
there in the laſt century. When the reform- 
ers, with indiſcriminating zeal, deſtroyed fo 
many. fine ſpecimens of < art, merely as the 


© The plaſs occupies - ſpace of 78 feet 10 inches, by 
35—6. 


gaudy 
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gaudy appendages of popery, to introduce 
within plain unembellſhed walls their own 
ſimpler worſhip, ſomewhat of ancient orna- 
ment ſtill remained for the fanatic adherents 
of Cromwell to deſtroy. Soon after the eſta- 
bliſhment of Charles II. on the throne, the 


clergy exerted themſelves with more piety | 
than taſte, to reſtore their altars and choirs to 


their former beauty, and, generally ſpeaking; 
Without ſucceſs, When we know that the 
rich canopies and ſhrine work, inſtead of be- 


ing renewed, where partially injured, were 


chipped away to make room for plain oak 


wainſcot, pilaſters, alcoves, and carvings of 


heterogeneous ſhape, we muſt regret a miſ- 
application without remedy. There are too 
many of our cathedrals to which this obſer- 
vation applies. = 
Originally, and prior to this injudicious i in- 
terruption, the continuity muſt have produc- 
ed a ſtriking idea of ſpace and grandeur, as 
may be remarked at Wells. The ancient 


 rere-doſs and high altar did not obſtruct the 


view, as they now remain concealed by the 


wainſcot of oak, and may be examined from 
the ſide galleries of the choir. Such a ſpeci- 


men of exuberant foliage anterior to the reign 


of 
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of Henry VII. as theſe roofs diſplay, is unique ; 
particularly in contraſt with the other parts 
of the church. It ! 18 evident, that biſhop 

Aldred's fabrick conſiſted of dimenſions as ex- 
tenſive as the preſent, of which the vaſt ſub- 
ſtructions, ſtill retaining many members of 
Saxon ornament, afford a ſufficient proof, 
The! heavy tower at the weſt end, was taken 
down in the reign of Edward III. when abbot 


 Horton's addition and accommodation of the 
nave, in its whole roof, to the Gothick ſtyle, 
were made. The paſſages and oratories by 
which the choir is ſurrounded, are all of 


Saxon, or, at leaſt, of early Norman architec- 
ture. It is conſtructed within them; the 


ſide walls and low circular pillars having been 


I This weſtern tower was W Fe the abbacy of 


John de Felda 1250, which had fallen in 1116. Florence 


the hiſtoric monk of Worceſter, in his annals, gives the 


date of the building of the preſent nave 1058, and of its 


dedication 1100. The roof was renewed in 1242, as we 


learn from a very curious and intereſting MS. of the Lives 


of the Abbots, in the library of Queen's College, Oxford. 
„A. D. 1242, completa eſt nova volta in navi eccleſiz, non 
auxilio fabrorum ut primo, fed animoſa virtute monachorum 


tunc in ipſo loco exiſtentium.” May we conclude from 


this paſſage, that the monks finiſhed it with their own 
hands ? dj go 1 05 . 


3 reduced, 
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reduced, and the whole lined with facings of 
elegant pannels. Theſe are placed within 
arcades of ſemi-mullions, reſembling win- 
dows, which are open to the choir from the 
galleries before mentioned. During the 


grand ceremonies of the church the females 


of ſuperior rank ſurveyed them from above. 
In the pavement, before the high altar, we 
may notice a ſingular curioſity being entire- 
ly compoſed of painted bricks, which were 
prepared for the kiln by the more ingenious 
monks, who have diſcovered accuracy in the 


penciling of the armorial bearings, and fancy 


in the ſcrolls and rebus, which are the uſual 


ſubjects. Moſt of theſe repeat the devices of 3 
Edward I. of the Clares and De Spencers, 
_ earls of Glouceſter, and abbot Sebroke s. 


The rich workmanſhip of the cloiſters, 


which elucidates my former demi on their 


general conſtruction, is well w orthy attention. 


One ſide of the ſquare extending 148 feet, 
with a window of ſtained glaſs at the termi- 
nation, attracts the eye immediately upon en- 
tering the cathedral, as the very ſtriking per- 


s Carter (Ancient Sculpture and Painting, v. i.) has 
given a coloured etching of this pavement. 


2: DT ſpective 
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ſpective is admitted through an iron grate. 
It is a happy illuſtration of the pictureſque 
principle! in Gothick. Theſe cloiſters, begun 
by abbot Horton in 13 $1 and left incomplete 
for ſeveral years, were finiſhed by abbot Fro- 
ceſter about the year 1390 1 | : 
Lord Bacon mentions the whiſpering gal- 
lery as remarkable. It is a narrow paſlage 
formed by five parts of an octagon, and is 

twenty-fye yards in extent. On the outſide, 

it appears to have been merely a ſecond 
thought for the purpoſe of communica- 
tion. 

With the variety and magnificence of an- 
cient decorations, as well architectural as 
ſepulchral, the antiquary will be much grati- 
fied. But the man of taſte muſt regret, that 
the good biſhop Benſon, diſtinguiſhed by 
Pope for his © manners and candour,” ſhould 
have waſted his munificence upon ill con- 
ceived and unappropriate ornaments, upon 
works which are neither Gothick nor Chi- 


Ms. Regiſt. ut ſup. The architectural beauties of 
this cathedral have been lately delineated by the preſent 
director of the Society of Antiquaries in a ſeries of etchings | 
in folio, of which the ſpirit, accuracy, and elegance, are 


Jelgogn equalled by profeſſional artiſts. 
| E 2 e male. 
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nefe*. Kent, who was praiſed in his day, 


for what he little — deſigned the 


{kreen. 
When Edward I. lay murdered at Berke- 
ley Caſtle; abbot Thokey ventured to ſhow 


that reſpe& for the royal corpſe which had 
been refuſed to it by other eecleſiaſtics. He 


removed it to Glouceſter, and performed the 


funeral obſequies with the greateſt ſplendour. 
Near the high altar is. the monument of that 
inglorious prince ſtill in the higheſt preſerva- 


tion, with the figure finely carved *. Rhyſ- 
brack viſited this tomb with profeſſional ve- 


neration, and declared it to be the beſt 
tpecrmen of contemporary ſculpture 1 in Eng- 
land, and certainly the work of an Italian 
artiſt. 


15 conjeQure that it was executed by ſome 


i We may trace to a book on architecture, written by 
Batty Langley, who invented five new orders of Gothick, 


all the incongruities which may be ſeen in the renovations 
of pariſh churches. This moſt abſurd treatiſe is unfortu- 
nately much approved of by carpenters and ſtone maſons. 


Kent ſanctioned ſuch * deviations from taſte by bis own 


practice. 


k It is excellently engraven in Gough's Sepulchral 
Mon. V. I. 
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of thoſe who accompanied or ſuceceded Pic- 


tro Cavallini. 


I noticed in Italy three tombs much larger, 
compoſed of verd antique and various mar- 


bles, all of ſimilar form to that of king Ed- 


ward, and with equally elaborate canopies. 
They are the tombs of the Scaligeri, lords of 
Verona, in the fourteenth. century, where 


they ſtand expoſed to the open air, at the 
angle of a ſtreet, as entire as when firſt 


erected. 
Soon! after Edward III. Was mute on the 


throne, he made a progreſs, attended by | his 


whole court, to pay the cuſtomary honours to 


his deceaſed father, for whom the convent, in 
gratitude for the oblations made at his tomb, 
ſolicited canonization, a century after ward, 


but without ſucceſs. 


Cujus tempore conſtructa eſt magna volta chon 
magnis et multis expenſis, et ſumptuoſis cum ſtallis ibidem 


ex parte doni et oblationis fidelium ad tumbam regis con- 
fluentium, quæ ut opinio vulgi dicit, quod ſi omnes obla- 


tiones ibidem collate, ſuper eccleſiam expendirentur, po- 


tuiſſet de novo'facillime reparari.” The ofterings of Ed- 


ward the Third, Queen Philippa, Edward Prince of 


Wales, and the nobility, are all diſtinctly noticed in the 
MS, above cited. 
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So large was the fund of wealth they ac- 
quired. that it furniſhed. ſupphes for the 
rebuilding of the whole church beyond the 
nave, under the auſpices of ſucceeding ab- 
bots, who did not materially deviate from 
7 plan w. Fr” 
3 he following very chämke tene deferip- 


tion, not originally intended for Glouceſter, 


_ K — — 
Cy — _rrrementon — — oenn Ie eee, 
— * - — — — "> , _ * 


i! 1s extracted from a poem of no common 
j merit. Pl OWE 


66 doom'd to Hide her baziſh' 0 bead 

=. For ever, Gothick architecture fled 

3 Forewarn'd the left in one moſt beauteous place 
Her pendent roof, her windows branchy grace, 

| Pillars of cluſter'd reeds, and tracery of lace.” 

| Fosprokt's Economy of Monaftic 


Life, p. 73. 
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[ Whether the FRB on be ſa- 
| 5 tisfactory or otherwiſe, certain it is, that the 
* 


* Hearne has publithed a poem on the foundation of 
the abbey of Glouceſter, which he has attributed to Wil- 


j liam Malverne, otherwiſe Parker, the abbot who ſurvived. 
the diſſolution in 1 541. Speaking of Edward II. he ob- 
ſerves, _ | 


; By whoſe oblations the ſouth iſle of thys church _ | 
Edyfied was and build, and alſo the queere,” —STANZA xv. 
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Gothick churches, whatever be the peculiar 
manner of their era, preſent the greateſt 
beauties, accompanied by ſtrong defects. 
We cannot contemplate them without diſ- 
covering a majeſtic air well worthy of their 
deſtination, a knowledge of what is moſt 
profound in the ſcience and practice of build- 
ing, and a boldneſs of execution, of which 
claſſic antiquity furniſhes no examples. The 
Romans gave to their large vaults fix or 
eight feet of thickneſs; a Gothick vault. 
of ſimilar dimenſions would not have one. 
There is a heavineſs to be perceived in all 
our modern vaults, whilſt taoſe of our cathe- 
drals have an air which ſtrikes the moſt un- 
practiſed eye. This lightneſs is produced by 
there being no intermediate and projecting 
body between the pillars and the vault by 
which the connection is cut off, as by the : 
entablature in the Grecian architecture. The 
Gothick vault appears to commence at the 
| baſe of the pillars which ſupport it, eſpecially 
when the pillars are cluſtered in a ſheaf, 
which being carried up perpendicularly to a 
certain height, bends forward to form the 
arcades, even to their centers; and ſtone there 
— ems 
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| ſeems to poſſeſs a flexibility, equal ta the 
moſt ductile metals. 


To the credit of the preſent age, the Go. 
thick ſtyle has been much more accurately 
underſtood, than it was in the laſt. Ben- 

tham and Eſſex of Cambridge, were the firſt 
who exhibited any thing like preciſion or 


true taſte in the reſtorations they were em- 


ployed to make. Strawberry hill was a 
more happy imitation,, than any which had 
preceded it; and the literary works of the 
elegant owner tended much to correct er- 
rours, and to eſtabliſn a criterion of what 1 18 
pure Gothick. 

The numerous publications of the Anti- 
quarian Society have laid open the ſources 
of information on that ſubject, and pro- 
poſed genuine models for the direction of 
thoſe architects who are not guided by ca- 
price only. 
Mr. Wyatt firſt reſtored the cathedral at 
Litchfield, and by incorporating our Lady's 
chapel with the choir, has extended it to 
a diſproportionate length. At Saliſbury, he 
has merited the praiſe of Mr. Gilpin", for 


J Weſtern Tour, - 
the 
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the propriety and ſimplicity of his altera 
tions. He has likewiſe rebuilt the nave of 
Hereford cathedral, ſince its complete dila- 
pidation. 
Nothing can exceed the characteriſtic Bend 
neſs with which St. George's chapel has been 
repaired by the munificence of his preſent 
majeſty. Originally one of the moſt beau- 
tiful ſtructures of the æra, to which it be- 
longs, it has lately gained every advantage, 
that taſte aided by expence, could give it. 
To Sir Reginald Bray already mentioned, 
the choir owes its original building and com- 
pletion in 1508 % The roof is perhaps too 
much expanded for the height, and its pro- 


portion to the impoſts, which are ſmall and 5 


light; but the aiſles are exquiſite they have 
all the magic perſpective of the cloiſters at 
Glouceſter, even improved by loftineſs. A 
fine effect is given to the elevation by the 
tranſept, with its circular termination equally 
dividing it, in the center. 


* John Hylmer and William Varna, freemaſons, under- 
took the vault of the roof of the choir for 700/. in 1506, 


and to complete it before Chriſtmas, 1508. Aſhmole' 8 
Hiſt. Garter, p. 136. 


Taken 
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Taken altogether, the lover of eccleſiaſti- 
cal Gothick, will conſider Windſor as “ the 
beauty of holineſs; and of ſublimity, will 
ſeek no more admirable ſpecimen, than the 
choir at Glouceſter. e 


SECTION 
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SECTION IV. 


DoMEsTIc architecture has ſeldom been 
inveſtigated in its progreſs, with due atten- 
tion. Whulſt every effort was confined to 
eccleſiaſtical or military ſtructures, external 
beauty, or commodiouſneſs, appear to have 
been little conſidered in the private habita- 
tions of men. When the jealous and fierce 
ſpirit of the feodal ſyſtem prevailed in full 
force, caſtles were abſolutely neceſſary to 
repel predatory violence ; and whatever hoſ- 
pitality and courteſy were practiſed within 
their walls, they frowned defiance upon all 
without them, either uncivilized or hoſtile. 
From reflections on the hiſtory of the early 
Norman warriors, we willingly turn to thoſe 
of the middle centuries, when chivalry had 
thrown her rays of refinement over domeſtic 
life. Caſtles were then the ſchools of the 
hardier virtues; and manners which were 
once diſtorted by baronial emulation, had 
acquired 
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acquired from chivalrous inſtitutions a mild 
dignity, which has been loſt in a higher 
degree of poliſh. In moſt of theſe military 
ſtructures, the baſe court conſiſted of offices 


and apartments, unavoidably incommodious, 
as the defence was the leading idea; ſymme- 
try, therefore, is very ſeldom ſeen, in any de- 


Free, excepting in the round or angular 


rooms. We may contemplate frequent caſ- 


tles majeſtic or pictureſque in decay, nor 


have we lived too late, for the opportunity 
of. inſpecting ſome, which owe to the taſte 
of their preſent poſſeſſors a well imitated 


revival of their former ſplendour. I will in- 


ſtance only Arundel, Warwick, and Aln- 
wick, But ſpecimens of domeſtic architec- 
ture applied to houſes, ſimply and indepen- 


dently of caſtellated houſes, ſo frequent in the 


reigns of the Tudors, are at this time very 


rarely ſeen. So late as the reign of the 


fourth Henry, the caſtellated form was adopt- 
ed even where there were no appendages of 
a warlike nature, as at Hampton Court in 
Herefordſhire. Soon afterward, we have 
abundant inſtances of private reſidence ; where 
nothing military can be traced, except the 


embattling, 
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embattling, which was then uſually adopted 
as an ornament of dignity ; and, as fuch, was 
applied even to eccleſiaſtical ſtructures. 

Of architecture which, adopting a military 
appearance, diſplayed hkewiſe the magnifi- 
_ cence and convenience of a private dwelling, 
the moſt remarkable ſpecimens, during the 
reigns of Henry VII. and VIII. are the un- 
| finiſhed palace of Edward duke of Bucking- 
ham, at Thornbury! in Glouceſterſhire, now 
belonging to Colonel H. Howard; and Hamp- 
ton Court, Middleſex, erected by cardinal 
Wolſey. Mount Surrey on St. Lennard's 
hill, near Norwich, was a reſidence of more 
elegance and taſte, than any of that age. 
It was deſigned and built by the gallant- and 
accompliſhed Henry Howard, earl of Surrey, 
after his return from the court of the De 
Medici, at Florence. It is therefore pro- 


* bable, that it exhibited ſome imitations of the 


Italian ſtyle. 

Of the ſame ſtyle and æra were the pa- 
laces of Richmond and Nonſuch; the latter 
of which having been left incomplete by 
Henry VIII. was raiſed to a ſingular degree 
of ſplendour by Henry Fitzalan, carl of Arun- 
EG. del. 
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del. Herſtmonceux* and Cowdry are now ve- 
nerable ruins. Penſhurſt is ſtill perfect. Hol- 
bein was eſtabliſhed in England under the 
patronage of the court; and had gained fuf- 
=: ficient influence for a partial introduction of 
5 the architecture, which had began to revive 

| in Italy. 

| 


John of Padua factreded 1 in the 

mixed ſtyle ; and built the palace of the pro- 

{ tector Somerſet; and Longleat, for his ſecre- 
| tary, Sir John Thynne. 

= The firſt houſe, purely Italian, erected in 

this kingdom, was by fir Horatio Palavicini 

at Little Shelford 1 in Efſex; which was taken 

down in 1754. 


In the — of Elizabeth, many magnifi 
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« Herftmonceaus: one of the Wa ancient and curious 

_ edifices of brick then remaining, and originally built by Sir 
Roger Fiennes in the reign of Henry VI. was taken down 
in part and reduced to a ruin, by Mr. Jeffrey Wyatt the 
architect, that a modern houſe might be built with the 
materials. Cowdry houſe, the noble reſidence of the 
Brownes, Viſcounts Montacute, was deſtroyed by fire in 
1793. It is ſaid that Mr. Sydney, the preſent poſſeſſor of 
Penſhurſt, deſigns to reſtore chat famous ſeat of his anceſ- 
tors to its former grandeur. 


— 
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cent houſes were built by the nobility. *John 
Thorpe was a favourite architect, and appears 
to have merited his fame. Of his defigns, 
the principal is lord Exeter's, at Burleigh. 
Audley Inn, once equally ſumptuous and ex- 


tenſive, is ſaid by Lloyd, in his State Worthies, 


to have been deſigned by Henry Howard earl 
of Northampton, for his nephew Thomas carl 


of Suffolk, but Thorpe ſuperintended the 
building. Lord Northampton planned like- 


wiſe his own reſidence at Charing Croſs, now 


* Northumberland houſe, which was finiſned 
by Gerard Chriſtmas, an able architect of that 


day. 
The vaſt dimenſions of the apartments, the 
extreme length of the galleries, and the enor- 


mous windows, are the chief characteriſtics 


of the {tyle of Elizabeth and James the firſt. 


The ornaments both within and without, 


were cumbrous, and equally void of grace and 
propriety. The dawn of claſſical architecture 


firſt appeared to us during the ſhort-lived 
proſperity of Charles the firſt. To the genius 


of Inigo Jones, who had imbibed the true 


d Walpole's Anecd. Append. to v. i. 840. Theſe de- 
ſigns are in the poſſeſſion of lord Warwick. 1255 
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ſpirit of Palladio, we are indebted for the re- 


formation of the national taſte. The ban- 


quetting houſe at Whitchall is a proud exam- 
ple of his ſkill; which can not be too much 
admired, though it has been ſo ſeldom imi- 


| tated, either in its dignity or correc&tneſs*, 


For an irreſiſtible digreſſion into which 1 


have been led, I hope to be pardoned; and 


ſhall confine myſelf to inſtances in the Uni- 
verſity of Oxford, and to obſervations which 
may reſult from an examination of them. 
The city of Oxford exhibits, in every direc- 
tion, one of the richeſt architectural views in 
England. From Botley Hill on the north- 
weſt, the proſpect is more like one from the 


hills above Cologne, than any I ſaw on the 
Continent. There is a variety of lofty edi- 


fices happily grouped, and the only fine point 
for the Radcliffe library, as a central object. 


We have no diſguſting monotonous break of 


< Inigo Jones's deſigns for the palace at Whitehall 


were in the poſſeſſion of Dr. G. Clarke, and by him be- 
queathed to the library of Worceſter College, Oxford. 
Pope's Works, Warton's edit. v. vii. p. 322. 


Thoſe in the Vitruvius Britannicus, are not genuine. 


Kent likewiſe publiſhed them, with the aſſiſtance of lord 
Burlington. 


the 
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the horizontal line, as in the views of Rome 
from a ſimilar eminence ; where are domes 
infinitely repeated, from the immenſity 9 
MW... Peter s, to the diminutive — of a con- 
vent. 
From the ſecond hill in Bagley wood, 

the landſcape is fore-ſhortened; with Chriſt 
Church Hall as the principal object, and Mag- 
| dalene tower, to the eaſt. From Ellesfield, 

E Eiffley, and Nuneham, the great features change 


their poſition, without loſing their beauty. 


The antiquary will inveſtigate with plea- 


fare two ſpecimens which Oxford affords of 
1 carlieſt æra of architecture, in this coun- 


try, as well Saxon as Norman, eccleſiaſtical 
and military. The choir part of the church 
| of St. Peter's in the Eaſt, is ſaid to be the moſt 
ancient ſtructure, not in ruins, in England, 
and its pretenſions may be allowed, though 
we reject the legend of St. Lucius. Of the 
| caſtle, built by the great Norman baron Ro- 
bert D'Olley, which received the empreſs 
Maud after her retreat from that of Arundel, 
one ſolitary tower has ſurvived the injuries of 
| war and time. It is a rude maſs of great 
| height without battlements, and is extremely 
curious, both for its antiquity and ſingular 
TO. conſtruction. 
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. conſtructionꝰ. Few traces remain of Henry I. s 
palace of Beaumont, in which Richard I. was 
born; but its ſite is ſhown in ſome gardens. 
bl Of the ſtyle called Saxon, the cathedral 
| retains the general characteriſtics, and the or- 
t naments of the arches are fimilar to thoſe in 
the fineſt examples at Southwell in Notting- 
hamſhire ; and at St. Croſs and r near 
Wincheſter. 

The probable date of this ſtructure is that 
1 of the introduction of Canons regular of. St. 
| Auguſtine in 1122, after the diſmiſſal of the 
= nuns, when the convent ſtill acknowledged 
| St. Frideſwyde as their tutelar, 

The Chapter-houſe Was e built 
| by them, in the reign of Henry II. and has 
; fome of the richeſt decorations of that man- 
- ner immediately preceding the deviation into 
the firſt Gothick. With the ſlighteſt exami- 
nation, the original ſtructure may be diſtin- 
| guiſhed from cardinal Wolſey's repairs and 
2 alterations. The pendent roof of the choir, 
= -. baile either by him or King, the firſt biſhop of i 
1 Oxford, is of the lateſt Gothick inſerted 1 in- 
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q Diſſertation on ancient caſtles by Edward King , elq, 
and the hiſtory of Oxford caſtle given as a ſpecimen. 
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to Saxon. At the contiguous village of Eifey 
is a church of contemporary building. 


| Although | in the courſe of a few centuries 


the number of ſtudents were increaſed to 


thirty thouſand*, they were almoſt entirely 


accommodated by the citizens. The halls 


were then numerous in proportion to the ſtu- 


dents, and frequented only for ſcholaſtic exer- 


cifesf, Merton college can boaſt the firſt 
quadrangle, about this end of the thirteenth 
century. A curious delineation of the uni- 


verſity by a ſort of bird's eye view, publiſhed by 


Ralf Aggas in the reign of Elizabeth, proves 
that the original colleges were low, and void 
of regularity or beauty; as the front of Lin- 
coln college is now ſeens. In this reſpect 2 
believe they were not much inferior to con- ; 
ventual habitations in general; for not till a 
ſhort time before the ſuppreſſion, were the 
cells of the monks more ſpacious, even in the 


greater monaſteries. The church, the refec- 


e Fox's Martyrs—Holinſhed, &e. 
In a chamber of the old quadrangle at Merton the 
following monkiſh rhyme is painted in a Windew, as ap- 
poſite to This as the fourteeth century — 


| Oxoniam quare 


Veniſti, premeditare, — 
N Loggan's Oxonia IIluſtrata, Fol. 1 675. 
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tory, and the Abbot's lodgings, engroſſed all 
the ſplendour or convenience of the building. 
But an #ra of more perfect architecture ſoon 
ſucceeded. William Rede, formerly fellow 
of Merton, and biſhop of Chicheſter, was the 
moſt able architect of his age; and exerted 
much of his {kill for the benefit of his own 


ſociety. The gateway and library are known 


to have been erected from his plans, and from 


internal evidence, I conjecture that the chapel 


was, at leaſt, ebnen by him. The induſ- 


trious Antony à a Wood fixes the date of 1 its re- 
dedication in 1424. Rede died in 1 385, 


when the plan might have been given, and 
the foundations laid. The tower wWas built 


by Thomas Rodeborne, warden, who was con- 


ſecrated biſhop of St. David's in the laſt men- 
tioned year. But the ſtyle of the ſmall 
equally cluſtered pillars round the piers of the 

tower, and the heads of the window s, all of 
which form different figures, favour my opi- 


-T. ion, as far as an exact reſemblance to both, 
in Exeter cathedral and St. Stephen's chapel, 


Weſtminſter, recorded, as of the early part of 


the reign of Edward III.— The great eaſt 


window at Merton is perhaps the moſt per- 


feet inſtance 1 in that manner of ſpreading the 


mullions, now in being, with o rich an ef- 
. 
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fect. The external pannelling of the tower 
and the pinnacles are of a later æra than the 


| Rodeborne. The timber frame work within, is 


moſt curiouſly conſtructed. William Rede ex- 


the gateway of his caſtle of Amberley in Suſ- 


ſex, now remaining, proves with ſufficient 
evidence. It is a ſingular fact, that William 


| of Wykeham, his ſucceflor, and greatly his 


ſuperior 1n the profeſſion and practice of ar- 


chitecture, diſcovered his eminent talents in 


the royal caſtle of Windſor. 


In the year 1379, the munificent founder 


completed the building of New College, the 


north ſide of which, containing the chapel 5 
and hall, was an edifice, for extent and gran- 


deur, hitherto unknown in the univerſity. 
The ls ation has all that dignity which re- 


ſults from proportion and harmony of parts, 


venience; for the area, though large, appears 


Dime nſi ons. — Ante chapel 80 feet by 36. Choir 100 
by 32, and 65 high, before the roof was renewed. 


| 3 correct, 


chapel, and were probably added by biſhop 


celled likewiſe in military architecture; as 


and had even a more noble aſpect. before the . 
other ſides of the quadrangle were raiſed in 
1675. Symmetry was then ſacrificed to con- 


to be ſunk between walls of parallel height. | 
The internal proportions of the chapel“ are 
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correct, even ſo as to emulate thoſe of a Gre- 


cian temple; and the lightneſs of the arcade 
dividing the ante-chapel, could have origi- 
nated only in the genius of the immortal 
Wykeham. I ſpeak of them as they were 


left by him; and of the ſubſequent alterations, 
thoſe in 1636 and in 1684, had ſpared the 
architecture. From the decay of the roof it 


was found neceſſary in 1789 to renew 1t to- 


tally; and Mr. James Wyatt was intruſted 


by the ſociety with the re-modelling of their 
venerable ſtructure. To diſparage by petty cri- 


ticiſm a work which few ſurvey without ad- 
miration, would be an invidious attempt, by 


which I truſt theſe pages wall not be diſ- 
graced; and it is with diffidence, and reſpect 
of the eminent talents of Mr. Wyatt, that I 
venture remarks, dictated ſolely by a love of 
: truth. 


Tt will be previouſly inquired, whether it 


were Mr. Wyatt s intention to reſtore this 
chapel to a perfect correſpendence with the 


ſtyle of architecture by which Wykeham's age 


N definitely marked! Or was he at liberty to 


introduce the ornaments of ſubſequent archi- 


tecture, by his judicious adaptation of which 
a beautiful whole might be compoſed? 
— With 
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With no great hazard of probability, we will 
ſuppoſe that theſe improvements had been 
gradually made during the lapſe of the laſt 
centuries; yet it can ſcarcely be allowed, that 
Wykeham' $ original — has been followed 
with accuracy. 
For the reſtoration of the Kir piece, as a 
part of his deſign, Mr. Wyatt has great cre- | 
dit; and we will not ſcrutinize too cloſely, | 
whether the ſcriptural hiſtories in marble bas | 
reliefs above the altar, could have been made ; 
by any ſculptor, of any country, then in ex- ; 
iſtencei. 1 3 
Conſidering, that the very numerous cano-—- 
pies and pedeſtals were not to be reſtored to 
their origin al deſtination of containing images, 
would it not have produced a better effect, 
if the ſcries had been compoſed of fewer and 
| larger niches? There is now no bold maſs of 
ornament, and the largeſt, which is the organ 


caſe, is violated by a conceit, which no very | 
faſtidious ſpectator would call a peep-hole. © * 
By candle-light, all the rich ſhrine work of — 


* a ws umme mg [TOE 


i The late Mr. James Eſſex reſtored the altars of King's :Y 
college, Cambridge, and Ely cathedral, to the juſt model of _— 
the Gothick originals, - 
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the altar is loſt, as it it barely diſtinguiſhable 
from a plain wall. 

It is the opinion of a conſiderable critic that 
the Gothick roof loſes its beauty in every de- 
gree, in which it is rendered more flat*; an 
effect ſufficiently obvious upon a compariſon 


of the great center arch, and the heads of the 


windows, with the expanſe of the new vault- 
ing, with which they have an imperfect ac- 
cordance. TY 
In the canopies of the ſtalls we are brought 
forward to the luxuriant Gothick of Henry 
the ſeventh. The application of the ancient 
carved ſubſellia to the preſent reading deſks, 
is a new idea. Antiquaries well know, that 
it is but rarely that the ſubjects of theſe cary- 
ings will bear light and expoſure. In all 
the old choirs they are frequent, and were 


made the reciprocal vehicle of ſatire between 
the regular and the ſecular clergy. The . 


of either, be they what they might, were 
exhibited in images groſsly indecorous. Here 
then is no adherence to coſtume. Conſider- 
ing the preſent chapel, not as a reſtoration, 
but an 1mitation of ſtyles ſubſequent to the 


founder, where will the archetype of the or- 


1 Mr. Gilpin, Northern Tour, v. i. p. 17. 5 
„ gan 
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gan caſe be ſeen ? —The execution of the 
whole is exquiſite; and it might have been 


ſuppoſed, that Mr. Wyatt would have re- 


curred, at leaſt, to the tomb of W. Wyke- 
ham in Wincheſter cathedral, built by Biſhop 
himſelf, for the pureſt of all authorities in 
the minuter Gothick or ſhrine work. In 
that church is an unrivalled ſeries of ſepul- 
chral ſacella including the Whole of the fif- 
tcenth century, from Wykeham to Foxl. In 

the firſt mentioned tomb all is ſimple and 


harmonious ;—the progreſſive richneſs of the 


other two, and the exuberant littleneſs, yet 


heavy in its effect, which diſtinguiſhes the laſt, 
appear to have been imitated by Mr. Wyatt, 
without much diſcrimination. 


Vet, whatever diſpoſitions for cenſure. we 


may indulge for the moment, no mind, eſ- 


pecially a poetical mind, can quit this beau- _ 


titul and highly decorated ſcene, without ſen- 
timents of the fulleſt gratification. 


The improvements adopted from Mr. Wy- 


att's plans at Merton and Balliol, would have 


been more judicious and appropriate had he 


condeſcended to conſult or follow the Gothick 


| Theſe monuments are e all crave in the Mon. Ve- 


tut. v. i. 


architypes | 


n 
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architypes exiſting in both thoſe colleges. 


| Merton has a fine roof in its chapel, and Bal- 


liol a bay window of great beauty. The cen- 
tral points in Mr. Wyatt's new roofs are too 
flat, and the ramifications too few and plain 
for the manner he profeſſes to imitate. His 


plans at Magdalene have undergone the teſt of 
public opinion“, but are, as yet, unexecuted. 


The great example of regular Gothick Which 
had been given by Wykeham, was followed 


by Chicheley and Wayneflete with equal cor- 
rectneſs, but in inferior dimenſions and ſtyle. 
The“ chapels and halls both of All Souls and 
Magdalene were proofs of the increaſing ſplen- 
dour of the univerſity. Few chapels in Ox- 
ford ſhow more taſte in their preſent ſtate of 
embelliſhment, than that of All Souls Col- 


lege. The windows and wainſcot painted in 


e and the peculiar chaſtneſs of the 


= In the exhibition af the Royal Academy 1797. 


0 Merely as a matter of curioſity, I inſert the names of 


the maſter maſons employed by Chicheley and Wayneflete. 
ohn Druel and Roger Keys were the architets of All 
Souls, and William Orchyarde of Magdalene. Wood's 


Antiq. Oxon, Edit. Gutch. Life of Chicheley, p. 171. 


Perhaps the ſuperior parts of the latter weie deſigned by 


| Robert Tully, biſhop of St. David's, already mentioned 8 
the architect of Glouceſter. 


ornament, 
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ornament, diffuſe an air of propriety and 
beauty over the whole. Under a bright ſun 
the effect is moſt happy. Of thoſe who viſit 
Oxford, upon whom the arts have only a tem- 
porary influence, the greater part I have obſerv- 


| ed to remember this chapel with more ſatisfac- 


tion. There is a charm in propriety of ſtyle 
which reaches even the leaſt * 25 
mind. - 
Upon each of the butter of the cleifier 
at Magdalene, is placed a groteſque figure; ET 
and the deſign of them being profeſſedly ænig- 


matical, many ſingular ſolutions have been 


given'. They form no part of the original 


plan, but were added in 1509. To the inveſ- 


5 tigators of the progreſs of ſculpture in England, 


Oxford affords ſeveral intereſting ſpecimens. 
Thoſe of the beſt execution are Henry VI. 
and archbiſhop Chicheley ov er the gateway at 
All Souls, which are uncommonly fine; others 
againſt the chapel at Merton, and five under 
the great weſt window at Magdalene. 

There are hkewiſe curious bas reliefs at 


Merton and Balliol, St. Michael at the eaſt 


end of the. chapel of New college, as ſeen | 


* CEdipus Magdalen, by W. Recks, 1680. 
from 
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from the garden, and a very elegant frize of 
vine leaves under the bay window of the tow- 


er of the Schools, facing Hertford college. So 


general as the cuſtom of ſepulchral effigies 


had become, but more particularly thoſe for 


the decoration of ſhrines, we may ſuppoſe that 
a regular ſchool of ſculpture was eſtabliſhed, 
which bore ſome analogy to the mafter-ma- 
ſons. Cavallini had leſt diſciples who were 
capable of continuing. the art; and we are 


ſurpriſed at the bold effect ſometimes pro- 


duced in ſo rude a material as free-ſtone”. 


In this century, a better ſtyle of architec- 
ture was introduced in the univerſity of Cam- 


bridge, by John Alcocke, biſhop of Ely. 


Humphrey duke of Glouceſter was, at the 


| fame time, the avowed and munificent patron 


of learning and learned men. He built the 
Divinity School and the Public Library above 
it, now incorporated with the Bodleian. The 


See Carter's Antient Sculpture and Painting, 2 vols. 


folio, for etchings of theſe remains. The ſtatues of Queen 
Eleanour placed in the croſſes erected to her memory by 
her huſhand, Edward I. are amongſt the moſt early and 


the fineſt ſpecimens of ſculpture in England. See Mon. 


| Vetuſt. v. iii. and many very accurately drawn and engr aved 
in the two volumes of Gough's Sepulchral Monuments. 


former, 
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former, both in the fretted roof and the whole 

interior, is finiſhed in the rich ſtyle of 1480, 

which is the date of its completion, and ſome 
years after the demiſe of the duke. 

A more beautiful Gothick room, excepting 


that it is too low for its length, is now ſeldom 
ſcen. May it not be ſaid, that not only the room 


is too low for its length, but that the diſpoſal of 


the ornaments of the ceiling renders this im- 


propriety {till more objectionable ? In the reign 
| of Henry VII. the univerſity church of St. 


Mary was built by John Carpenter, biſnop of 
Worceſter, and formerly provoſt of Oriel col- 
lege. The choir at leaſt, and the ſpire, roſe in 
conſequence of his benefaction. By richly cluſ- 
tering this ſteeple at its baſe, and leaving the 
thatt plain, the whole elev ation is ſtriking and 
| beautiful. From the baſe it is only 180 feet high, 
which 1s exactly the height of the ſpire only, at 


Saliſbury. Meaſurements of other remarkable 


buildings have the following reference. The 
inſide of the Dome of Santa Sophia at Con- 


ſtantinople is exactly as high from the floor; 


the Falling Tower at Piſa is more lofty by eight 


feet; and the great Obeliſk, of a ſingle ſtone 


beſide the baſe, now placed before the church 


of St. John Lateran at Rome, is leſs ſo, only 
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by twelve A Gothick ſpire, windows, and 
niches, with a Roman portico ſupported by 
twiſted columns, preſent a very ſtrange mix- 
ture; yet the due proportion of its ſeveral 
parts reconciles the eye to this incongruity, 
and we praiſe the general effe& of St. Mary's 
as an edifice PERS an appropriate rever- 
ence. | 
When the early winples of chilinnity had 
gained {ſplendour from the . contributions of 
the pious, the efforts of the architect appear 
to have been chiefly exerted in exciting ad- 
miration by works of ſtupendous ſkill. The 
| roofs ſuſpended by inviſible ſupport, the co- 
lumns and arcades of incredible lightneſs, the 
towers gaining ſymmetry by their extreme 
height; but more than all, the heaven- direct- 
ed ſpire, elevated the mind of the devout ſpec- 
tator to the contemplation of the ſublime re- 
ligion he profeſſed. 
Upon the continent, the ſpire | is rarely ſeen; 
in no inſtance indeed in Ttaly; and thoſe of 
France and Germany have only a general ana- 
logy to ours. Thoſe of St. Stephen at Vienna 
and Straſburgh are, in fact, a continuation of 
the tower gradually diminiſhing from its baſe, 
with attached buttreſſes, fogiing from their 
6 foundation, 
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foundation. Such are likewiſe at Rouen, 
Coutances, and Bayeux in France. On the 
contrary, moſt ſpires in England, like that of 
Saliſbury, their great archetype, which has 
never been equalled, are an addition to the 

tower, and commence diſtinctly from the 

parapet. It may be remarked, that the more 
beautiful ſpecimens of a ſpecies of architec- 
ture excluſively our own, are extremely ſim- 
ple, and owe their effect to their fine propor- 
tions unbroken by ornamental particles. Even 


that of Saliſbury* gains nothing by the ſculp- 


+ Mr. Murphy (Introd. to his Batatlah) obſerves, “ that 
there is no ſettled proportion; which is ſometimes four 
times the diameter of the baſe; ſometimes the height to the = 
| breadth of the baſe, is as eight to one. The ſpire of Sarum 
is only ſeven inches thick; fo that if we reaſoned of con- 
ſtruction from theory, it would be inadequate to ſuſtain its 
own weight.” Old St. Paul's ſpire of wood and lead, was 
520 feet high. St. Stephen's, Vienna, 465. Straſburg 456. 
and Saliſbury 387. The fingularly beautiful ſpire of 
| Lowth in Lincolnſhire was built in 1502, by John 
Cole, architect, at the expence of $057. 7s. 5d. It 
is 184 feet high. The laſt-mentioned are all of ſtone. 
The art of erecting ſpires is not loſt in England. About 
forty years ago, the ſpire of St. Andrew's, Worceſter, which _ . 
is extremely elegant, was built by Nath. Wilkinfon, an 
| uneducated maſon, The height, from the parapet of the 
tower, is 155 feet 6 inches—the diameter of the baſe of the 
ſpire 20 inches, and under the capital and weather cock, 
only 6 inches, five eighths. a 
tured 
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tured fillets which ſurround it, and thoſe of 

the facade at Litchfield are froſted over with 
petty decorations. At Inſpruck and in the 
Tyrol, I obſerved a large globe bulging out 


in the middle of the ſpires, which is coyered 
with lead, a deformity not to be deſcribed. 


The finely proportioned tower at Magdalene 
college” was ſix years in building, and was 


finiſhed in 1498. During no period of Eng- 


liſn architecture were ſo many of theſe beau- 


tiful ſtructures erected, as in the reign of Henry 
VII. It is traditionally known, that this 


tower was planned by the aſpiring genius of 


Cardinal Wolſey; and was his firſt eſſay in 
a ſcience which he well underſtood, and 
ane with extraordinary magnificence. 


His palace at Hampton Court was a ſcene 
of gorgeous expence; but his intended col- 
lege at Oxford, uniting public benefit with 


= Dimenſions, Magdalene tower 122 feet high, diameter 
26. The cathedral at Gloucefter 224. Canterbury 235. 
St. Stephen's church, Briſtol, 124. Taunton, Somerſetſhire, 
153; all of which were built between 1490 and 1520. 
Towers of this age in Glouceſterſhire, and the weſt of 


England, are very frequent and beautiful. The tower built 


by Giotto in 1334 at Florence, is 264 feet high, with a dia- 
meter of 80 The Falling Tow er at Piſa is 188 feet high. 
ſplendour, 


\ 


- 
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81 
ſplendour, would have exceeded any ſimilar 
inſtitution in Europe. Rome itſelf would 
not then have offered a retreat of ſcience and 
learning, ſo perfect and extenſive, in all its 
plans. Wolſey's great hall and three ſides 
of the quadrangle were nearly finiſned, when 

he fell under the king's diſpleaſure in 1529; 
the foundation was reſumed, and Chriſt Church 
eſtabliſhed by royal authority in 1545, upon 
the preſent dimenſion. The cardinal had in- 
tended to build a church on the north ſide, 
and the walls had riſen ſome feet above the 


| ground. In 1638 the ſociety deſigned to re- 


| duce the whole to uniformity; but the civil 
war prevented its completion, which did not 
take place before 1665. Many alterations 
were then made, but without taſte. The 


| cloiſter being removed, the area was ſunk 


ſeveral feet, and a terrace raiſed round the 
quadrangle. The parapet of the whole build- 
ing was ſurrounded with rails in the Italian 
ſtyle, having globes of ſtone, at regular diſ- 


A computation may be made of the expence of this 

great work, from that incurred in the laſt year only of the 
cardinal's proſperity, being 7835 J. 75. 24d, Wood's 
Antiq. Oxon. Edit. Gutch ; of which I have generally 
availed myſelf, as an authority, for dates, &c. 


G tances, 


5 
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tances, by no means correſponding with the 
architecture of Wolſey. The balls are no 


longer remaining to increaſe the heavineſs ot 


the balluſtrade, which it might have been 
hoped, in this age of judicious alteration, 
would have been reſtored by the open battle- 
ment and parapet which was originally a part 
of the plan, if any credit be due to the de- 
lineation of the topographer, Ralph Aggas . 


The quadrangle forms almoſt an exact ſquare, 


dut is leſs than that at Trinity College, in 


Cambridge, the irregularity of which, and the 


greater variety of buildings, renders it more 
pictureſque. To form an idea of the vaſtneſ 
of edifices erected by the ancients, it may be 
noticed that the interior area of the Flavian 
Amphitheatre at Rome, is conſiderably longer 
than any of theſe, although not — willy! on 
account of its oval form. 


Every eye will be ſtruck . the magni- | 


1 0 of the hall, with the ſpace and gran- 


deur of proportion, and the propriety of orna- 
ment, as lately introduced in Mr. Wpyatt's 


_t Dimen/ions.— The Coloſſeo 320 feet by 206, and 848 
in circumference. Trin. Coll. Cambridge, 334 feet by 
325 W. and E. 287 by 256 N. and 8. King's Coll. 
300 feet by 206. Chriſt Church 264 feet by 261. 


reſtorations 
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teſtorations. The hall at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, is inferior in other circumſtances, 

rather than dimenſions . 
In the reign of Charles I. the eat ap- 
proach to the hall was rebuilt; but the name 
of the architect is not preſerved. The vault= 
ed roof 18 ſupported by a ſingle pillar in the 
centre of a ſquare, and by groins at the angles. 
It is evidently an imitation of the Chapter- 
Houſes at York, Saliſbury, Ely, and Worceſter. 
Ihe effect produces inſtantaneous ſurpriſe, 
but little ſatisfaction. Plans have been given 
for the remodelling of the whole ſtaircaſe, 
Wolſey had left the great entrance tower 
about half finiſhed. In 1681, Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren gave the preſent deſign, a notable 
proof that Gothick architecture had never 

employed his great mind. Nothing like it 

was ever attached to any Gothick fabrick of 
the pure ages; it 1t has any analogy, It may 

Dien /i ons of Halls —Ohrif Church 1 15 feet by 40, 

900 50 high. 
Weſtminſter 228 feet by 56. Middle Temple 100 feet. 
by 64. Guild-Hall 153 feet by 48, and 55 high. Wind- 
for 108 long. Richmond Palace (now taken down) 
100 by 40. Lambeth gz fect by 38. Trin. Coll. Cam- 


. bridge, 100 feet by 40, and 50 high. New W Oxford, 
78 feet by 3 5, and 40 high. 
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be to the ancient louvres at Ely a Peter- 


borough, but to thoſe — as an 


octangular tower. 


We may ſuppofe, that, had the firſt 
plan been carried into effect, it might have 
reſembled the great gateway at IDF, Cam- 


bridge, or others of the ſame æra. This 
tower contains one of the heavieſt bells in 


I England * a 


Viewed from the Kreet the creation of 55 
Chriſt Church is extremely grand, with an 
extent of nearly four hundred feet. In the 


ground plan there is a very ftriking reſem- 
blance of the front of the palace of Edward 


Stafford duke of Bucks, now colone} 


H. Howard's, at Thornbury, in Glouceſter- 
N The cardinal had effected the ruin of 
the duke, his rival About the time that he 
firſt meditated his college at Oxford. 


Mr. Coxe's account of the bells in Ruſſia almoſt ex- 
ceeds credit. The great bell at Mofcow weighs 432, ooo lb. 


1s 19 feet high, and 63 feet 4 inches in circumference ; ano- 


ther in St. Ivan's Church is 288,0001b. The great bell 
at Peter's, Rome, recaſt in 1785, is 18,067 Ib. avoirdupois. 
One, 17, ooo lb. weight, is placed in the tower of the Palazzo 
Vecchio at Florence, and is 275 feet from the ground. 
This at Chriſt Church is 17, ooo lb. St. Paul's 8, 400 lb. 


Glouceſter 7000 lb. Exeter and Lincoln are heavier. 


6 ES | ' SECTION 
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SECTION v. 


We are now arrived at the final æra of 
Gothick architecture in England; and the. 
introduction of a manner engrafted on it, 
which, from the heterogeneous mixture of 
both Grecian and Gothick, retained the . 
ral character of neither. 
It is probable, from the ſtudy of a popular 
work by Sir Henry Wootton, ſome time reſi- 
dent at Venice?, as well as the fame of Palla- 
dio and Vignola, reported to us by thoſe who 
had viſited Italy, that a partial attempt at 
regular architecture was firſt made. Still it 
was confined to the portico, as -the moſt 
ornamental part, while the reſt of the ſtruc- 
ture was thickly perforated with enormous 
ſquare windows having the lights unequally 


a Elements of architecture by Sir H. Wootton, 1 524. - 
Fuller's Ch. Hiſt. P. 8. p. 188. The Grecian orders 
were introduced in gateways in Caius College, Cours; 
in 1557, in imitation of Holbein's deſigns. | 
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divided, and the whole parapet finiſhed with 


battlements, and tall pinnacles. 
Such is the ſtyle of the great quadrangle 


of the Public Schools, which were began in 
1613; and, as Hearne has diſcovered, from a 
deſign of Thomas Holte of York. The inſide 
of this ſquare has an air of great grandeur 


reſulting from the large dimenſions of the 


relative parts, rather than accuracy of propor- 


tion. To the lofty tower is attached a ſeries 
of double columns, which demonſtrate the 


five orders from the Tuſcan, at the baſe, to 
the compaſite, The architect has proved 


that he knew the diſcriminations, but not the 


application, of them. On the oppoſite ſide is 


the library, which roſe from the munificence 


of Sir Thomas Bodley; and is the moſt ex- 
tenſive and curious in England. It is com- 
puted to contain 160,000 books, of Which 
30, ooo are manuſcripts?. The oriental MSS. 


> The Univerſity Library at Cambridge is extremely 
reſpectable. King George I. gave 30.000 volumes, which 
had been collected by Moore bithop of Ely. The Arabic 
MSS. which belonged to Erpenius the lexicographer, 


were purchaſed in Holland by the duke of Bucks, and 
given to this library after his death. Lord Pembroke in 
1630 contributed the Barrocci library to the Bodleian. 


are 
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are the moſt rare and beautiful to be found 
in any European collection; and the Princi- 
pes Editiones of the Claſſics lately procured 
from the Pinelli and Crevenna libraries rival 
by thoſe at Vienna. The Vatican contains 
only 80,000 books, at the largeſt calculation, 
 principaily manuſcript. With the Bodleian, 
the Ambroſian at Milan, the Minerva at 
Rome, and the ſeveral libraries at Florence, 
the royal library at Paris, and that of the Bri- 
tiſh Muſeum, will advance their peculiar | 
claims of equality, either in point of number 
or curioſity. But I. am wandering from the 
ſubject of architecture. Duke Humphrey's col- 
leon, conſiſting of illuminated MSS. and 
tranſlations of the Claſſics, are ſaid to have 
| been all ſacrificed to the ignorance and zeal 


e In the Imperial library at Vienna, the origin and d 
progreſs of printing fill many ſhelves, as the ſeries of ty- 
pographical ſpecimens is continued from the invention to 
the cloſe of the ſixteenth century. In the Maglia becchi 

library at Florence, are three thouſand volumes printed in 
the ſixteenth century, beſide eight thouſand very rare MSS. 
It has been ſhrewdly obſerved by an anonymous Italian 
author, Una biblioteca per quanto fi voglia copioſa, ſe 
ſi voglia iſtrutiva, non conterra molti libri. I libri ſono 
come gli uomini, non la moltiplicitat, ma la ſcelta fa il loro 
pregio.” —Principi du Archer. Civ 8 
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of the Reformers in the reign of Edward VI. 
The room which contained them over the 


Divinity School, was made when the Bod- 
leian Library was founded, to connect two 
others which were built at cithet end, and 
are ſpacious and well adapted. 


Three ſides of the quadrangle | in thu highs 


eft ſtory, is appropriated to receive the por- 
| traits of thoſe who have done honour to the 


univerſity by their learning or influence in 
the ſtate, and as it contains likewiſe many 
MSS. it may be conſidered as a continuation 
of the Bodleian Library. In ſhape there is 


à certain reſemblance of this with the far- 
famed gallery at Florence; but a conſider- 
able inferiority with reſpect to dimenſions *, 


The ceiling is of painted timber frame, coarſe 


4 Dimenſions.— Gallery at Florence E. and W. ſides 
461 by 21; S. ſide 123-9 by 21; but there is a ſuite of 
nineteen large apartments behind the Ellert, beſides the 
tribune. 


Gallery at Oxford, N. and 8. ſides 129-6 by 24-6; E. 
ſide 158-6 by 24-6. Vatican at Rome is a ſingle gallery 
237-9 by 50-3. But the laſt purpoſe that would be gueſſ- 
ed for it is a library, and that the choiceſt in the world, for 
the books are all incloſed in preſſes, the doors of which are 


_ finely painted. 


and 
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and groteſque, and round the cornice are a 


number of the heads of eminent men. Such a 


ſeries is likewiſe in the Florentine gallery *; 


and though much better executed, as por- 


_ traits, are drawn equally from imagination. 


Theſe are indeed a handſome ſuite of gal- 


leries, which were much in faſhion in the 
reign of James I. and the uſual appendage ts 
a great houſe. That at Audley Inn was 28g 3 
feet in length. .—— at Theobald s was 


123 feet by 21. 


Before the commencement of the ſhoots 
it 1s conjectured, from the ſimilarity of the 
portals, that the ſame architect had complet- 


ed the garden quadrangle at Merton, and the 


whole ſtructure of Wadham College. 8 


think the two latter are the preferable build- 


ings, as their plan is more ſimple and more 
compatible with the particular manner which 


prevailed early in the ſeventeenth century. 


A molt perfect idea of che magnificent interior of the 


Medicean gallery is given in that ſingular effort of genius 
by Zoffanii, lately removed from a ſtation unworthy of it at 


Kew, to the Queen's lodge at Windſor. 
We may judge of the expence of building, two cen- 


turies ago, by that of Wadham College, which amounted 


only to $0200: 


Under 
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Under the patronage of archbiſhop Laud, 
Inigo Jones was firft employed at Oxford. 
He built the arcades and porticos in the in- 
ner quadrangle of St. John's College. They 


are in his firſt manner, and copy the: faults 
rather than the excellencies of his great maſ- 
ter Palladio. The buſts: between the arches 
and the heavy foliage and wreaths under the 

| alcoves are exuberant and unclaſſical. Be- 
ſides this, the: impoſts of the arches reſt upon 
the pillars, which conveys an idea of inſtabi- 
lity. There is ſo ſtrong a reſemblance to the 


ambulatory in the Royal Exchange, that it is 


evident, that Jones repeated himſelf here in | 
miniature. By the gateway of the Phyſic 


Garden, finiſhed from his deſign, we are re- 


minded of York Stairs, in the Strand. We 
may ſuppoſe, that in both theſe inſtances he 


was reſtrained by his employers, or fettered 


by the mode of building then faſhionable— 


when his genius was left without control, 


and ſupported by the royal treaſures, he 110 
duced Whitehall. 


It does not appear, that 1115 ſpecimens 


Inigo Jones had given of his talents led to any 


farther employment in Oxford; ; and Cam- 
bridge 
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bridge has not a fingle edifice, which x clajms 


his name.” - 
Nor were the firſt ded be ted to- 
ad Palladian : correctneſs productive of the 


| leaſt reform. His work at St. John's was 


| ſcarcely finiſhed, when Onel, Jeſus, Univerſity, 
and Exeter, were nearly rebuilt in a ſtyle | ex- 
tremely inferior to Wadham, Which was ma- 
nifeſtly their model as far as accommodation, 5 
and the diſtribution of the apartments. 
The Sheldonian Theatre added new ſplen- 
dour to the univerſity. It was deſigned by 
one of its own profeſſors, the great Sir Chriſ- 
topher Wren, who from being the moſt pro- 
found mathematician of his age, became the 
moſt able architect. This ſingular ſtructure, 
which ſtill attracts the admiration of the 
ſcientific, as well as' of the common obſerver, 
was erected by the ſole benefaction of Gilbert 
Sheldon, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in 1669. 
It was the firſt effort of a genius which after- 
ward imagined and completed St. Paul's. 
In the ground plan, the architect has 
adopted that of the Theatre of Marcellus at 
Rome, built by Auguſtus, which was 400 


Engliſh feet in diameter, and could contain _ 


B0,000 ſpeRators when fitting. For the 


magnificent 5 
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magnificent idea of this theatre every praiſe 


is due, as nothing can exceed the conſum- 
mate contrivance and geometrical arrange. 


ment, by which this room is made to receive 


4000 perſons, without inconvenience. 
In imitation of the ancient theatres, the 


walls of which were too widely expanded to 
admit of a roof, the ceiling has the appear. 
ance of painted canvas ſtrained over gilt cord- 
age. It is geometrically ſupported upon the 
| fide walls without croſs- beams, an invention 
which at firſt engroſſed univerſal admiration, 
but is now known and nn by almoſt ; 


me architects. 
Streater, whom King Charles Jt. made 0 


ſerjeant painter, was employed upon this ceil- 
ing, which, tho! 


ugh its meaning is as recon- | 
dite and unintelligible as an allegory need 5e 


it is in every reſpect, a very poor performance. - 
There is an ee of the arts and | 
: ferences. 


The theatre coſt 16, 000 J. Sir Chriſtopher owed the 
original idea of the roof to Sebaſtian Serlio, and Dr. Wallis, 
his predeceſſor in the Savilian chair of geometry, Dr, W.'s 
plan was given to the muſeum of the Royal Society. The 


diameter of the roof is ſeventy feet by eighty, 


Some 
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Some account of thoſe © public ſurfaces,” 
upon which, as lord Orford obſerves, © the 
eye never reſts long enough to criticiſe,” may 


not be foreign to my purpoſe, as they are a 


part of internal architecture. 


Not to mention the cupolas "aid by the 5 
great Italian artiſts, which are ſcarcely leſs 


numerous than excellent, I will ſelect only 


the ſtupendous works of Michelagnuolo and 
Pietro di Cortona, in the Seſtine chapel in 


the Vatican, and the grand hall of the Ber. 
barini palace. 


In depicting the fblime ſubject of the 
* Laſt Day *,” the great painter has exerted 
the vigour of the moſt fertile imagination, 
and indulged his love of anatomy, to the ut- 
moſt extent. He repreſents embodied ſouls 
as kiſſing each other, aſter a long ſeparation. 
Pope Paul IV. determined to deface this 


„ The incongruity, if not the profaneneſs of ſuch ideas 
in ſo ſacred a place, is juſtly reprehended by the Abbe Marſy 
Michelagnuolo was 


37 


in his poem Capella Sextina. 
| engaged eight years in this immenſe work. He is ſaid to 
nave borrowed many ideas from the Inferno“ of his 
friend Dante; and it is remarkable, that his condemned 


fouls are finer than thoſe 1 in a ſtate of beatirude, | in point of ” 


Keen and os Gann 
magnificent 
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magnificent work on account of the nudities, 


but Daniel de Volterra was found to clothe 


the exceptionable figures with light draperies, 
much to his own credit as to the execution; 


but at the expence of the original. 


The Barbarini ceiling repreſents the triumph 


2 glory and the cardinal virtues, and for 


compoſition and colouring has been efteemed 


beyond any in Rome. The figures are nu- 
merous, without confuſion. But of Rubens 
we have the opportunity of inſpecting one of 


the grandeſt works in the ceiling of White- 
hall'. Excellent as he was for his colouring 
and management of light and ſhade, he 


could not preſerve this ſpecies of painting 


from contempt. 
The ſubject was certainly ſufficient to rack 


any invention however ſtored, for it was the 
apotheoſis of ſuch a monarch, as King 
James I. Rubens acquired his love of alle- 
goriſing and perſonification from his maſter 


Otho Vaenius at Leyden; and the emblems 


i At Ofterley Houſe, the ſtaircaſe is otnamented with 
the apotheoſis of William I. Prince of Orange, by Rubens, 


brought from Holland by Sir Francis Child. Lyſons's En- 


virons of London, vol. lit. p. 28. 


3 1 | publiſhed 
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publiſhed by Govartius, are known to have 
been of his deſigning. 

Claſſical correctneſs he ſeems to hang de- 
fed, particularly in the Luxembourg, where 
he groupes Mercury and Hymen with Cardi- 
nals and the Queen mother. At Whitehall, 
in the ovals, we have the virtues repreſented 

by deputy. Apollo ſtands for prudence, and 
| has a new attribute, the horn of plenty, in his 
hand. To expreſs the filial piety, and to diſ- 

play the taſte and magnificence of Charles I. 
in a grand audience chamber *, as this was 
deſigned to be, theſe ornaments were not un- 
ſuitable ; but are in their preſent deſignation 
a ſingular decoration of a proteſtant church. 
The great inconvenience of viewing paint- 
ings ſo placed, leſſens the ſatisfaction which 
the moſt correct compoſition could poſſibly 

afford; and foreſhortening is too diſſimilar to 
nature, either to ſurpriſe or pleaſe ; 1 
The 
+ The whole expence of what is now called the Ban- 
quetting houſe was 20, ooo. three thouſand of which were 


paid to Rubens for this work. It was reſtored by Cipriani 
in 1580, who received 20001. 


! Difficiles fugito atpectis contractaque viſu 
Membra ſub ingrato, e actuſque coattos, 
Duo FREsNov. 


Amongſt 
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The firſt attempt to foreſhorten figures on 
ceilings was by Corregio in his Aſſumption, 
in the cupola at Parma, and the Aſcenſion, 


in the abbey of St. John. Raffaclle, in the 


little Farneſe palace, in his marriage of Cupid 


and Pſyche has given the appearance of 


tapeſtry attached to the ceiling. | 
Verrio and La Guerre brought this taſte- 


leſs faſhion into England. They were well 
calculated for it; but Thornhill ® and Knel- 


Jer waſted their time and talents * ſuch 
performances. 


Verrio ſet the magic too, of introducing 
real portraits. under allegorical ſemblance, in 


which his abſurdity was only exceeded by his 


male volence. Of this circumſtance there i 18 


Aa memorable inſtance at Windſor. 


Rubens diſplayed an ingenious ſatire in a 
picture in the Duſſeldorff collection. He has 


repreſented himſelf as Diogenes ſearching for 


Amongſt the Cartoons of Raffaelle, the leaſt pleaſing is 
the miraculous draught of fiſhes, becauſe it has more fore- 
ſhortening. 


m Thornhill painted at Oxford he Aſcenſion on the 


ceiling of Queen's College chapel, and the Reſurrectio 
veſtita of archbiſhop Chicheley in pontificalibus. 


an 
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an honeſt man, amidſt a crowd * the Por- | 
traits of his friends. 9911 


Verrio was the only artiſt to kicks 
Charles II. was liberal; and towards him he 


Was profuſe but Verrio had impudence and 
wit“. 
A peculiar excellence of the Sheldonian 
theatre, as pointed out to thoſe who inſpect 
it, 18 that it is formed! in the interior, on the 
preciſe model of the antique. In this re- 
ſpect its pretenſions cannot be but partially 
allowed. Palladio gave a plan for an olym- 


pic theatre in his native city of Vicenza; 


which was finiſhed in 1580, and was intend- 


ed for ſcenic recitations, like the ancient 


Greek plays. The ſeats are of ſtone and i in- 
cloſed by a beautiful colonnade, with ſtatues 
on the parapet. The proſcenium is a mag- 
nificent facade of the Corinthian order and 


" Verrio, at Windfor, has introduced a portrait of Lord 


Shafteſbury as the dæmon of ſedition, and the houſekeeper 


as a fury. Sebaſtian Ricci's brother dreſſed as a gentleman 
in the ſtyle of Charles II. is made a ſpectator of one of our 


Saviour's miracles, at Bulſtrode. At Greenwich, Sic James 
Thornhill has habited King William! in armour, with ſilk 


lock ings and a flowing wig. He received 8 for the 


hole work, at 31. the ſquare yard. 


+ - Ps the 


'1 
| 
| 
if 


dmeſe theatres have little analogy, nor ſhould 
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the ſcenes ate fixed, being compoſed of wood, 
repreſenting rich architecture in perſpeRive, 
Which is ſeen through the arcade, with an 
_ impoſing effect. It is now uſed for the pub- 
lic exhibitions of the nn of the 
modern Italian poets. 
Without doubt, the original . of 


that at Vicenza, have been brought in compa- 
riſon, but upon the point of reſemblance to 
the antique. The building at Vicenza has 
no external beauty, as it is ſurrounded and 
concealed by houſes, and it 18 much leſs than 


this at Oxford. . 
I could never perceive the pere which 10 
has been ſo generally attributed to the eleva- 2 
tion of the theatre. The contour towards ” 
the ſtreet is certainly beautiful. In the ſtrip- 
ed pikaſters* Jones is copied in thoſe, he has 1 
made at Covent Garden, and the Loggia at of 
Wilton. Of Roman architecture the great, 
if not the only remaining ſpecimen, of the g 
Whole external ruſtic with ſtriped pilaſters, 1s = 
the amphitheatre at Verona. The front is TY 
not happily conceived, but the baſe is better wur 
„Ile has likewiſe introduced them at Marlborough 55 
houſe, St James s Park, 5 


than 
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chan the broken pediment, with its degene- 
rate ornaments and petty urns. By the roof 

the whole building is abſolutely depreſſed 
ſo overloaded as it is, with lead and gilding,”. 
The chapel at Trinity College was built on 
a plan re-modelled or amplified by Sir Chriſ- 
| topher Wren; the proportions are correct, 
and the elevation, as now ſeen from the 
ſtreet, extremely light and elegant. But the 
tower had. been well ſpared, for it is by no 
means, a. beautiful appendage”. 
| Sir James Boroughs, who gave a deſign for 
Clare Hall chapel at Cambridge, is evidently 
indebted to this at Trinity for his primary 
idea; where he varied, he has given proof 
| of his taſte, He has added a ruſtic baſe, 
© omitted the urns with their flames, and ſub- 
ſituted an octagon lighted by a cupola, for 
| the tower. Cambridge has no equal inſtance 
of pure and claſſical architecture. 


5 Of another building ſo disfigured, an Talon author 1 
= remarks, „ that it looks like a huge cocked hat on the _ 
dead of a dwarf??? „ 
Dr. Aldrich is ſaid (in Warton's Life of Dr. Ba- 1 
thurſt, p. 68-71.) to have ſuggeſted the firſt thought. Ts 4 pi ] 
Several letters between Sir Chriſtopher and Preſident B.. ja 
thurſt, prove how far the greater credit is due to him. +18 
COP! 75 feet by 30, and 40 high. 
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The Garden Court at Trinity was built, 
likewiſe according to Sir Chriſtopher's direc. 
tions, and was the firſt Palladian ſtructure 


ſeen | in Oxford. The deſign is ſimple, com- 


modious, and if a plan, now in agitation, 


ſhould be adopted, would be rendered uni- 
form. 


But for juſt proportions, the Aſhmolean . 
Muſeum claims a higher place than the 


buildings before noticed ; as it is in a much 


better taſte, and more in the laſt ſtyle on 
| Inigo Jones. Conſidering : that as the ſum- 


mit of Engliſh architecture, I prefer this ſtruc- 


ture to Wren' s other works f in Oxford, and 


regret its unfav ourable ſituation. If the win- 


dows were refitted with glaſs and the whole 
decorated, as it well deſerves to be, we ſhould 

not ſo much miſs the eaſtern portico hid i in a 
narrow paſſage made by the theatre. To de- 

ſcribe the contents, or give the hiſtory of this 


muſeum, is not my intention, as many things 


are depoſited there, about which the world 


has long forgotten to inquire. 


I will only obſerve incidentally, that it was 
the firſt public inſtitution of the kind, and in 


Dimenſions.— 60 feet by 25. 


I WE 8 


the 
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che infancy of the ſtudy of natural hiſtory in 
England, was a great collection; and though 


far exceeded at this time by ſeveral others, is 


reſpectable for an original plan. In its archives 


are preſerved what antiquaries will value 


more highly; the private MSS. and books of 
Sir W. Dugdale and Anthony à Wood. The 
library at Queen's College! is ſo well de- 
ſigned, that it may be fairly attributed to 
Sir Chriſtopher's ſuperintending judgment; 
though given to his ſcholar and en Ni- 
cholas Hawkſmoor. £ 

As the preſent quadrangle, which 10 mag- 


Bp nificently conſtitutes a part of the high ſtreet, 
has a general reſemblance to the palace of the 


Luxembourg at Paris, may it not have been 
compoſed from ſome deſign made by that 


great maſter in architecture, during his viſit 


r Dimenſions »f Libraries. Library at Queen's College 
114 feet by 31, and 26 high. At All Souls, 198 by 32, 


and 40 high. Trinity College, Cambridge, 199 by 40, 


and 38 in height. Blenheim 183-5 by 31-9, and at either 


| end a ſquare of 28 by 20. Heythorp 83 by 20, and 20 


high Oriel College 03 by 28, and 28 high. Worceſter 
| College 100 feet long, Caen Wood 60 by 21. Shel- 


| burne Houſe 105 by 30, and 25 high. Thorndon 95 1 


20, and 32 high. | 
H 3 ST 
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to France ? Every thing that Hawkſmoor has 
done, is fo decidedly inferior to Queen's Col- 
lege, whether his genius runs riot amongſt 

ſtteeples, as at Limehouſe and Bloomſbury, or 
Whether it aims at ſomething regular, as at 
Eaſton Neſton, that his claim to the whole 


| plan is veryGiſputable, Tho Doric denten 


of the hall and chapel is grand and harmo- 
nious, and worthy of Wren or Aldrich. 
Though the whole was not finiſhed till the 
year 1739, the defign, at firſt approved of by 
the ſociety, was ſtrictly adhered to. About 
that time, the garden court at New College 
appeared, much in imitation of Verſailles, 
| without the colonnade ; but with an hetero- 
geneous addition of Gothick battlements, and 
eſcocheons incumbering the architraves of the 
windows. A ſingle effect as ſeen from the 
garden was intended and produced; but it 
has no other praiſe, The judicious builder 


In a poem entitled . Oxonii Dux Poeticus, by M. Au- 
bry, 8vo. 1795,” the reſemblance of theſe buildings t to 
Verſailles excites the following exclamation, 


« Ah mihi Verſalias nimis illa referre Vary, 
Qui regis miſeri limina parte ſubis, 
Sontes Verſalias l que prime incendia ſeva 


Accendere, quibus Gallia aduſta petit,” 


huſbands 
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huſbands his imagination, and reſerves ſome- 
thing to delight the mind, which he can no 
longer furprile. 

The Clarendon Printing Office has an ad- 
vantage of ſituation upon a gentle aſcent ; an 


aid which the nature of Vanbrugh's architec- 


ture particularly requires. Yet, as compoſing 


the auguft groupe of buildings, which are 


ſeen fo happily at the end of Clarendon ſtreet, 
where it is cluſtered with the theatre; the 


portico, without grace or proportion in every 
other point of view, gains an accidental dig- 


nity and propriety. By the thorough-light, 


the whole architectural mals is relieved, and 


becomes pictureſque. As approached from 


the Schools, it is all alike, huge, heavy, an d 5 
magnificently clumſy; ; and we are no longer 


tempted to dream of nee and arrange- 
ment. 


Dr. Henry Aldrich, the accompliſhed dean 


of Chrift Church, was one of the moſt per- 
fect architects of his time. His Elements of 
Civil Architecture give ample evidence that 


This MS. had belonged-to Dr. George Clarke, who 


bequeathed it, with his library, to Worceſter College. It 


was publiſhed and very ably tranſlated by P. Smyth, LL. B. 
Fellow of New College, large 8yo. 1790. | 
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he was intimately converſant with the ſcience; 
and two beautiful edifices of their kind, are a 
very honourable proof of his excellence in 
practice. He built Peckwater Court at Chriſt 
Church, in a chaſte Ionic ſtyle, and has made 
the decoration ſubordinate to the deſign. 
The baſe is ruſtic, the three · quarter columns 
which ſupport the central pediments are cor- 
realy formed, the pilaſters are plain, and the 
windows dreſſed with architraves. He has 
compoſed the whole from the pureſt inſtances 
of Palladio at Vicenza, judiciouſly rejecting a 
ſuperfluity of ornament, by which the great 
outline of the Venetian architect was not un- 
frequently eclipſed. The other building 
which boaſts the deſign of Dr. Aldrich is the 
: pariſh church of All Saints! in Oxford, 
„ obſerved x, with ſome degree of truth, 
and cenſure, that modern churches are a vilg 


compound, Italy having furniſhed the ground ; 


plan, Greece the portico, and France or Ger- 
many, the ſpire,” 


The modern ſpire 1 is generally compa of 


'» Dimenſions, —12 feet by 42, and 40 high, 
* Murphy's Batallah. Pref. p. 16. 


a rotunda 
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a rotunda or ſpherical temple ſupporting an 
obeliſk. Mr. Walpole calls it “a monſter 
in architecture; and Mr. Pennant in his 
« London” ſpeaks very pleaſantly of an order 
called the Pepper- box). If Wren him- 
{elf could not reſcue his ſteeples from ſuch 


deſerved and contemptuous criticiſms, their 


cauſe could expect little from Hawkſmoor 
and Gibbs, in their ſhare of the fifty new 


| churches, in which they exhibit a variety of 


uglineſs. 


Of the ſpire. 4 All Seint it may be truly 
ſaid, that it has fewer objectionable parts 


than almoſt all of thoſe alluded to; and the 
church with its Corinthian portico, no leſs 


than the accuracy of the internal proportions, 
18 uncommonly correct in compoſition; and 
| elegant in effect. 


= Phe Univerſity has produced another bed 
tect of merit, though not in the profeſſion. 


Dr. George Clarke of All Souls College, 


7 Dimenſions.— The ſpire of St. Bride's, Fleet Street, 


is 234 feet high; and that of St. Mary le Bow exhibits the 
| five orders in different parts, and is 225 feet high. At 
St. Dunſtan's in the Eaſt, the ſpire reſis 1 the inter- 5 


lection of two arches. 


'Z N. 1650, O. 173 
where 
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where the great luminary of architecture, Sir 
Chriſtopher Wren had likewiſe ſtudied, was 
aſſociated with Hawkſmoor in the plan of the 
nem quadrangle and Codrington's Library for 
that ſociety. The ſtyle is original, more like 
Gothick than Grecian, and though capricious 
and irregular in the extreme, the whole effec 
is far from unpleaſing. Hawkſmoor univer- 
_ tally miſtook whim for genius, and a love of 
ornament for taſte. But Dr. Clarke planned 
the library which completes the ſquare of 
Peckwater at Chrift Church, already men- 
tioned, and which is now the ſuperb repoſi- 
tory of archbiſhop Wake's and lord Orrery's 
books, and of general Guiſe's pictures. It 
conſiſts of one order of rich Corinthian co- 
lumns, of three quarters, and conſiderable 
height and diameter. The idea of this man- 


N. 1632, O. 1723. His Deſigns in three large folio 
volumes, are now preſerved in the library of All Souls 
College. The principal are St. Paul's, an intended palace 

in St. James's Park, and Greenwich Hoſpital. Dr. Clarke 
gave Jones's Palladio, with his MS. notes in Italian, to Wor- 
ceſter College. Lord Burlington purchaſed many of Pal- 
ladio's defigns from the Contarini Collection at Venice, 
among which was a Vitruvius ſo noted. The duke of 
| Devonſhire has a Palladio with Jones's Latin notes. 


ner 
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ner was fupplied by Bernini, who filled up 


with apartments the grand colonnade, which 
remained of the Bafilica of Antoninus at 


Rome, which is now the Dogana or Cuſtom- 
houſe, In Dr. Clarke's firſt plan, which I have 
ſeen, he had placed a turret like that at 
Queen's College in the center, the omiſſion 


of which no one will regret. One great cha- 
racer was intended by the architect, which is 

that of magnificence ; it was beyond his ta- 
lents, and heavineſs prevails. | 

In the , hall, and chapel, at Wor- 


ceſter Callege*, which are due both to his 
munificence and his ſkill, there is a greater 
ſimplicity, and more ſucceſs, Yet the hall 
and chapel had been more happily connected 
by a portico, and the preſent narrow alley oc- 
cupied by building. As a private gentleman 
well verſed in architecture he muſt yield, in 
all points, to Dr. Aldrich ; but he had more 


b A poet in the Muſe Anglicans, intending a — 


ment, 1 told the plain truth. 


cc folidzque columnz 
N Tectique baud enarrabile robur.“ 


Arziun prexwarzx- 


Dine ſons eLibrary 141 feet by 30 and 37 high. 


ſcience, : 
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ſeience, if leſs taſte, than his contemporary 
Lord Burlington. Sir James Boroughs at 
Cambridge, who likewiſe. amuſed himſelf 
with theſe purſuits, if with reſpect to taſte 
only, was a ſuperior competitor for fame. 
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nature had denied him tal e; and though very 
much employed 1 in his day, in public build- 
ings, ſcarcely one of them can boaſt any de- 


gree of ſimplicity or elegance. His favourite 


work was the New Library! at Oxford, the 


firſt application of Dr. Radcliffe's fund. In 
a moſt unfavourable ſituation he has erected a, 
ſtructure which required every advantage of 1 


The Radcliffe Library is 140 feet high, and the cu- 


pola 100 feet in diameter. It was finiſhed in 1749, eleven 
years after the firſt ſtone was laid. The total expence was 


40,000/, The Imperial Library at Vienna was built by 


John Bernard Fiſchers, in the center of which is a cupola 


ſupported by columns of ſcaglola, with an ample area. 

But the {kill of the architect is principally ſhown in break- 

ing the extreme length by another colonnade in rooms 

which are continued from the center. It has the air of a 


Grecian temple, and is richly painted. 
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GIRBGU and Vanbrugh have diſcovered 
nearly equal ponderoſity. Gibbs adhered 
ſerupulouſſy to the rules of Palladio, but 


ſpace 


—— — — 
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ſpace and elevation. The oblong ſquare in 


which it ſtands, 1s only three hundred and 
ten feet by one hundred and ſeventy, and ſo 


ill adapted to receive a rotunda of one hun- 


dred and twenty feet diameter, that it is ab- 


ſolutely ſhouldered by the oppoſite colleges of 


Brazenoſe and All Souls. 
The Schools and St. Mary 8 church YN 


plete a ſquare without the intervention of any 


private edifice; a circumſtance to which it 
owes an effect of magnificence which belongs 


to none of the component buildings, were they 


detached from the groupe. I have repeated 
Mr. Walpole's opinion leſs happily, and I do 
not think his judgment ſevere. 

If ſeen by moon- light the Radcliffe Li- 


| brary > loſes much of the heavy, depreſſed ap- 
pearance, it ſhows under the meridian ſun, 


TI have frequently ſurveyed St. Paul's, Lon- 


A Gibbs bequeathed his books and drawings to this 


| library, It contains few others, beſide ſome Oriental 
| MSS. In the area, are two Candelabra very ingeniouſly 
| compoſed of marble fragments after the antique by Pira- 


neſi at Rome. They were given by Sir R. Newdigate. 


With them might be placed a few of the beſt of the Arun- 
del ſtatues, when judiciouſly reſtored, bill a ſuite of rooms 


could be finiſhed for them. PE 
4 ets —_ 
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Jon, under a ſimilar point of view, and have 


colonnade ſurrounding the dome, which an 


atmoſphere of thick ſmoke had poſitively ob- 
ſcured in the day time. 
The cupola of the Radcliffe Leer not 


| reſting upon the walls of the rotunda, but being 
propped by conſpicuous buttreſſes, appears to 
have ſunk from its intended elevation. Nor 


is it, in the leaſt, relieved by the reduplica- 


tion of ill ſhaped vaſes, by which it is > ma 


ly ſurrounded. 


The ruſtic doors could well have ſpared 


their pediments, and the ſmall ſquare win- 
dows under the large ones in the ſecond or- 


der, look meanly. This blunder was certain- 

ly a beauty in the eyes of the architect, for 

he firſt introduced it in St. Martin's church, 
which he built in London; and has repeated 
it here. The double three quarter Corin- 


thian columns are yet handſome, and if the 


intermediate ſpace, inſtead of being ſo often 
perforated, had been Kats ogg by windows, 


© The Radcliffe Square i is Abel by Vaſi in his ac- 


count of St. Peter's at ae 80 uniſce alla ſua magnifi- 


cenza una eſtrema bizzaria. 


capied 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
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copied from thoſe at Whitehall, ſome dignity 


of ornament had been introduced and a little. 


neſs avoided, which now ſtrikes every ob- 


ſerver, It may be inquired, whether this 
building had not gained both beauty and 
grandeur, if whole and inſulated — had 


= — the architrave and rotunda. 


At Cambridge, in the new building. of 


; King's College *, Gibbs has gained more credit 


from a more juſter proportion, and his ab- 
ſtaining from ſuperfluous decoration. The 
Doric portal in the center cannot be praiſed ; 


but the whole elevation as ſeen from the 


fields, is very noble, and ſuperior to any of 
the ſame ſtyle of building in either univer- 
ſity. To all that is excellent in the archi- 


tecture of the Senate Houſe, Sir James Bo- 
rough has the better claim. The executive 


part was ſuperintended by Gibbs. 
Mr. N will not allow that. © any | 


a « Dimenſ os —New building: at King 8 College 236 ſeet 
by 46, and 50 high. 

Senate Houſe, 101 feet by 42, and the height 32 feet. 
It has been called the largeſt modern room in England, but 
the armoury in the Tower ſhould be excepted, which is 
345 by 49, and 22 high within the walls, 


e | man 
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man talks of one edifice of Gibbs;“ in can- 
dour, he ſhould have excepted the portico of St. 
Martin's. It is octo- ſtyle and of large dimen- 
ſions, but in the worſt ſituation imaginable, 
as well from the irregularity of the ground, 
as the narrowneſs of the ſtreet, By no other 
portico in London, could we be in the ſmall- 
eſt degree reminded of the great architype, 
in the Pantheon at Rome. The columns of 
that before Carleton Houſe are puny, and tot- 
tering under the architrave. That of St. 
George's, Hanover Square, has only half its 
proportion of depth. From the ſame' cir- 
cumſtance, that of the New India Houſe, 
although rich and highly finiſhed, has the 
appearance of a cortidore. The ſame defect 
occurs at the Manſion Houſe, without a ſin- 
gle beauty to counterbalance it. 
Gibbs, aware that he was cenſured for 
want of grace, determined, according to his . 
own opinion, to obviate all objections on that 
account, in his deſi gn for the New Church 
in the Strand. He aimed at elegance, but 
could not accompliſh even prettineſs. 
The great art in a building of moderate 
dimenſions f is to proportion. the decorations 
1 to 


4 
13 
0 
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: 
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to the: ſpace they are deſtined to fill, that 


they may not by their multiphcity encumber, 


where they ſhould adorn. Unobſervant of 
this rule, Gibbs indulged his love of finery in 
architecture, and has crowded every inch of 
_ ſurface with petty decoration. The body of 


the church, not lofty in itſelf, 1s broken into 
two orders, and the ſpire is tapered like a 


Chineſe pagoda, by a repetition of parts com- 
FE of members of Grecian architecture. 


In ſuch faults, the eye is offended. 'by: the 
affe ctation of beaux. 

The new buildings of Magdalene and Cor- 
pus colleges are now to be conſidered. 


There is both ſimplicity and beauty in 
that at Corpus. The pediment 1s ſupported 
by four plain Ionic pilaſters, the windows are 
unornamented, and the'baſe not ruſtic, Which 


accords better with the whole. 


It is faid, that the front of the new build- 
ing at Magdalene College was deſigned by 


Mr, Holdſworth, a tellow of that ſociety. 


In a front Khich extends 300 feet, and is 
about 50 in height, there are not leſs than 
eighty windows, and what is worſe, they are 
all of the fame dimenſions. Inigo Jones, in 

„„ - his 
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his ur of architecture at Whitchall, in a 
ſpace of 120 feet in length, and 80 in height, 
has placed only fourteen windows, which he 


has made the vehicles of judicious ornas 


ment. 


Allowing the neceſſity of ninedoing! 10 


many apartments commodious, and the dif- 


ficulty of erecting à building of ſufficient ſize 


without breaking the ſurface into many parts 


| or perforàtions of no variety; here is certain- 
ly nothing to praiſe but the aſpect to the 
paddock ;. which gives the air of a nobleman's 
reſidence. It cannot boaſt more than many 


of thoſe great houſes, where extent and a 


multiplicity of rooms make the only amends 


for the deficiencies of architecture. 
Towards the old quadrangle is an arcade 


or cloiſter of equal extent with the building, = 


which was intended in the original plan to 


ſurround the ſpacious area. Mr. Wyatt has 


determined, that if the whole were gothiciz- 


ed, a better effect would be produced. There 
is little to hazafd as to its preſent beauty, 
every pretenſion to which is loſt in ſame- | 


neſs. 


oo” 


For about twenty years, Keen was the ar- 
„ chitect 
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chitect principally employed. He gave tlie 
deſign, and ſuperintended the new building at 
Balliol College, which is a handſome piece of 


ſtreet architecture. The proportions are juſt, 


and the ornaments diſpoſed with taſte. 


Dr. Cfarke's deſigns for the quadrangle at 


Worceſter College, with the hall and chapel, 
were conſulted, and in a great degree follow- 


ed by Keen, with conſiderable improvement. 
The Provoſt's lodgings were ' entirely planned 


* him, and are ſingularly commodious. 
He built likewiſe the Radcliffe Infirmary 


hint the model of that at Glouceſter, which 


owes its very ſuperior plan to Mr. Singleton, 


2 private gentleman of that count. 
As the next deſtination of the Radelift 


funk the Obſervatory was deſigned by him, 


but had ſcarcely riſen above the foundations 


© The elevation of this building is particularly ſtriking 


EO \ coniffaſted: with the meanneſs and irregularity: of the an- 
cient. front of the collegy. It may be ee to ex- 


claim 1 3 x 

Ss 3s ELIT. £ ; 
Pries juvent ais. ee nunc me denique natum 
Gratulor. | in. 


at the time of his death in 1770. The idea 


| 
- 
D 
t 
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was not happy, and was probably much bet- 


ter in the drawing, than when executed. It 


was materially altered, and completed by 
Mr. Wyatt in 1786. No building in Oxford 


is ſo advantageouſly ſituated, but the wings 
are long and low, and add nothing, even by 
_ contraſt, to the lightneſs and elegance of the 
center. The tower finiſhes in a general re- 
preſentation of the Temple of the Winds at 
Athens; but upon conſulting Le Roy and 
Stuart, the model will not be found to have 


| an exact correſpondence. I mention this cir- 


cumſtance incidentally, and not as ſubtract- 
ing any thing from the merit of the applica- 
tion. Whatever objections may obtrude 
: themſelves on the firſt view of the elevation, 
they are completely ſuperſeded by the gran; 
deur and beauty of the Obſervation Room; ; 
to the ſingular excellence of Which, many 


foreigners of taſte and experience have given 
an unanimous ſuffrage. 


An obſervatory, to anſwer all aſtranomical 
purpoſes, and to diſplay at the ſame time the 


graces of architecture, appears to have been a 


performance of conſiderable difficulty. The 
firſt, which was erected at Greenwich by Sir 
5 3 3 Jonas f 
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Jonas Moore, Maſter of the Ordnance, is ſo 
ſhapeleſs and capricious, that it might be 
eaſily miſtaken for the ſummer houſe of a 
whimſical man of wealth, in the vicinity of 
London. What part of it could poſſibly 
have been corrected by Sir Chriſtopher Wren? 
— yet his final n and approbation are 
wd to have been given *. 
The Obſervatory in ndnd Park, built 
at the expence of his preſent majeſty by dir 

William Chambers, is an elegant manſion, 
fully appropriate to its original intention, 

which is ſufficiently pointed out by the light 

rotunda and cupola on the roof. 

At Oxford, it is more characteriſtic, that 
the private refidenc e thould be a nn, | 
conſideration. * PR ' 

A building entirely of Mr. Watt s archi- 

ure next merits our attention. By the 

munificence of the late Primate of Ireland a 

beautiful gateway, in a part of Chriſt Church, 

called Canterbury Court, was finiſhed in 1778. 

The order is Doric. Nothing in imagination 

could attain to a more perfect ſimplicity, nor 

could we receiye an equal ſatisfaction from 


f nn | a 


the utmoſt effort of magnificence. In the 
Doric column there is an appearance of ma- 
jeſty and firmneſs, not unappropriate, as far 
as ſoldity 1 1s implied, * 

It is probable, that the 1 ingenious architect 
dd not purpoſe a ſtrict adherence to prece- 
dent; but following the example of the great 


Italian ſchool, has deviated from the antique 


in ſearch of new beauties, and greater excel- 


lence. His Doric column is ſtrictly neither 


ng Roman, nor Italian. 


In the Temples of gina, Pœſtum, and 
the citadel at Athens 5, the moſt perfect ex- 
amples of Doric, the guttæ retain their poſi- 
tion, the fluting is continued over the aſtra- 
gal, and the column invariably reſts upon the 


baſe, without an intermediate plinth. 


The theatre of Marcellus at Rome his 


plain columns with a fillet, and amongſt the 
ruins of the baths of Diocleſian, it is intro- 
duced above the termination of the fluting; 


but the latter inſtance is of the decline of 
Roman architecture. All the Italian archi- 
tects from Palladio to Viola, have invented a 


 lonian Antiquities 3 Ruins of Pœſtum and 
Stuart $ Athens, 0 5 e gs 


E 9785 Doric 


— 8 
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Doric fiyle of their own; in one point they 
agree, in contrariety. to the Greek model, 
their columns have tori and baſes like the 
other order 
The whole quadrangle built. upon Mr. 
: Wyatt s plan is a very graceful accompani- 
ment to this portal as the great feature, and 
combines ſimplicity with taſte. 
- Library at Oriel College is the moſt 
perfect piece of architecture in Oxford, but it 
has no advantage of ſituation. The fagade with | 
equal grandeur and ſimplicity exhibits only 
the Tonic order. All the parts are great and 
= commanding, the ornaments few, and the 
whole harmonious. Mr. Wyatt has been leſs 
happy in his deſign of the interior ®. It will 
be allowed, that the inſide of this Fee en 
little correſponds either with the ſimple ele- 
gance or the juſt proportions of the elevation. 
The windows internally are not of a height 
ſuitable. to that of the room; the conſequence 
: of which is, that a want of a proper quantity 
of light 1 is obſervable immediately on en- 
trance. The ſcagliola pillars with huge White 
Corinthian marble capitals appear much too 


* Dimenſions —53 ft by 28, and 28 8 high within the | 
walls, ; 


large, 


5 wall. 


large, and elaborately ornamental for the re- 
ceis, whoſe plain entablature they ſupport; 
and raiſe in the mind a painful ſenſe of the 


poverty rather than ſimplicity of the whole, 
which conſiſts of an unadorned portal be- 


tween two plain walls. A ſeries of tablets 


with light mouldings on the outſide of the 
ſtructure give the windows an appearance of 
proportion, which on entrance, is loſt ! in a 


great degree, and a gallery over them, in- 


emen the heavy appearance of the inſide 


$ 


At Exeter College a library of ſmall FOR 


ſions was built, a few years ſince, as I have 


been informed, from the deſign given by the 
preſent Public Orator ; which does credit. to 


the correctneſs of his taſte. 
I I muſt now cloſe my obſervations on the 


architecture of the Univerſity of Oxford, with 
the hope that they may be found to be neither 


ſuperficial nor unjuſt. Free and unprejudic- 


ed I avow them to be, and I offer them dif- 


fidently, as the private opinions of an indivi- 
dual, who has no ambition of forming the 
7 taſte, or influencing the judgment of others. 


The approach to the city of Oxford over 
Magdalene bridge, built by Gwynne, is unique 
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in point of effect, and the firſt impreſſion it com- 
municates of the grandeur of the ſeat of the 
Muſes. Whether it be a bridge or a cauſeway, 
the double columns i are, at leaſt, uſeleſs, for 
they: add nothing to its ſupport. Tam aware of 
Milne's having adopted them at Blackfriars; 
and I think not happily, for the original pur- 
poſe of the pillars is not ornament, but ſup- 
port. The architect of Magdalene bridge, it 
will be allowed, had a moſt impracticable 
ground to work upon, and his bridge at Wor: | 
ceſter is a proof of his ſkill, where he had a 
fingle river only to croſs. England is famous 
for that ſpecies of architecture. The bridges 
over the Thames exceed in extent and magni- 
| Kicence, not only thoſe over the Seine, but in 
any part of Europe. The modern bridges at 
Rome are not beautiful; and the boaſted 
Rialto at Venice has no merit but the {ſingle 


i We are reminded of Spenſer" 8 bridge leading to the 
Fm of Venus. 


46 It was 2 bridge y | built 3 in nk wits 
With curious corbs, and pendants graven fayr; 
And arched all with porches, did arife 
On Kan pillours, fram'd after the Doric guiſe,” 
Tale f Sir RE b. by, « c. 10. 


8. 
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ſuperior lightneſs and conſtruction ; I will in- 


{tance thoſe only of Henly, Maidenhead, and 


Richmond, over the Thames*, But the moſt. 
perfect, I have ever ſeen, is the Ponte Trinita, 


over the Arno at Florence, of three arches 


only, each ſpanning one hundred feet. Such 


3 exquiſite proportion and ſimplicity are the 
ſummit of the art. 


By its curvature, the high ſtreet en 5 


expands the ſcenes of academic ſplendour. 


The ſucceſſion is not too ſudden, nor does it 
ſuffer from the want af AYP or neat- 


neſs in the private houſes. 
For variety and magnificence of public 


| buildings no city in Europe can offer a com- 
petition. In the © Corſo” at Rome, there 

are large palaces, which are proudly diſtin- 

guiſhed from common habitations, and ſo 

frequent, that a reſemblance will ſtrike every 

_ Engliſh viſitant. Reſpecting the circum- 
ſtances of eee and commodious Paverment, 


* The fineſt Gothick bridge is that of one wh: over 
the Adige at Verona, which ſpans 213 Roman palins, 
about 140 Englith feet. It Was built by Fra. Giocondo 


in 1468. 


Which 
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which are ſo eſſential to a favourable elevation 
of the ſeveral buildings, and the number of 
them ſeen in the ſame view, the High ſtreet 
in Oxford is greatly ſuperior, if not in the 
wcnn! n of the 2 Re 
tures, 


Before commerce had 3 every inch 


of ground in the buſy parts of the capital, the 
ſeries of noblemen's palaces from Arundel 
houſe in the Strand to Northumberland houſe 

at Charing-croſs, as they ſtood at the begin- 


ning of the laſt century, muſt have had an air 


ef national grandeur, which is now no more. 


Oxford is not only diſtinguiſhed for beauty | 


as a city, but for the number and pleaſantneſs 
of its gardens and public reſorts. The © ca- 
thedral length of trees” at Chriſt Church, the 
bowers of Merton, the happy effect of mo- 

dern gardening at St. John's, and of the ſtyle 


of the laſt age, in Trinity and New College, 
with the delightful retreats on the banks of 
the Cherwell at Magdalene ', compoſe envi- 
rons of infinite amenity. The Engliſh Aca- 


demus enjoys its © ſtudious walks and ſhades,” 


1 « To hunt for truth in Maud'lin's learned grove.” 
 Pore's Imit. Hor. Ep. I. ii. 
„ 
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which yield to thoſe of Athens, only on ac- 
count of the revolutions of our climate 
The ſumptuous palace of Blenheim, and 
che elegant villa at Nuneham, ſo often ad- 
mired and deſcribed, are in the vicinity of 
Oxford. After Mr. Gilpin, who poſſeſſes un- 
queſtionably the happy faculty to paint with 
words, it would be arrogant to attempt a 
verbal delineation of ſcenes which he has 
examined with ſo much ſcience of pictu- 
reſque beauty ». 
Ihe ſyſtem of 3 8 has . 5 
N employed i in no ſituations with greater advan- 
tage, than in the grounds which are attached | 
to thoſe ſuperb: manſions... _. 
Modern gardening, as a einc, hos had 
perhaps too rapid a progreſs for its eventual 
perfection; and has been imitated with ſuc- 
ceſs, no leſs various, than landſcape on canvas 
by thoſe painters who rather truſt to. fancy, 
for deſign and colouring, than conſult nature 
for original or correct architypese. 


$ < 
* 4 
5 5 


x 


RES. Northern Tour. 
2 In Mr. Repton' s ſyſtem, the naked manſion, the | 
| ſhaven lawn, and ſerpentine lake in the diſtance, are re- 
mo till they nauſeate.— 40 Tædet me hodiernarum harum 


formarum.“ 
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- The introduction of architecture into garden 
ſcenes in England may date its origin in the 


* 


preſent century. Vanbrugh gave deſigns for 
temples at Eaſtbury in Dorſetſhire, but he 


could only repeat himſelf, and ay are _ 


br of his houſes in miniature. 


At Stowe, he indulged his fancy in a pro- 


baßton of unmeaning boxes, mne che 
rt of Venus. 


In the villas near. Rome, the fountains, 


terraces, and flights of ſtairs (for the Whole 
ſcheme of Roman gardens is artificial) em- 


4 loyed ſome'of their moſt famous architects, 
nd great variety and taſte are diſplayed, 
which produce grandeur without heavineſs; 


and ſtatuary, principally. in ſpecimens of the 
antique; lends its aid to complete a magnifi- 


cent whole. The diſguſting confortnity and 


repetiti6n fo effecually ridiculed by Pope, no 
longer pervade our gardens; but are now pe- 


culiar to Germany and the Low Countries: At 


the epiſcopal palace at Wirtzburg, I could 


1 Taſte and nature hs have found able 
advocates in Mr. Uvedale Price, and Mr. R. P. Knight, 
the one in 2 'poztical, and the other in proſe eſſays, w whoſe 
en may Rell 9 * * the + page ys: of hade.“ 

1 Cowbrk. 


not 


not repreſs my aſtoniſnment at the coloſſal 


diſtortions intended to repreſent ſtatues, the 


bowers of painted lime trees, and correſpon- 


dent alleys buttoned with hundreds of flower- 


pots, which compoſed theſe groteſque pleaſure 


grounds, peopled like the Elyſian fields, by a 


multitude; but in defiance of claſſic deſcrip- 
tion, in groupes, ſingle figures and buſts, be- 
yond arrangement or number. 
In ſome of our extenſive domains dedicate 
| to pictureſque beauty, where nature has been 
moſt indulgent, I have been diſappointed by 
obſerving numerous ſtructures of high pre- 


tenſion as to ornament, ſo ill ſuited to the 
genius of the place. We abound in eccle- 
| laſtical and military ruins, which are truly 
inimitable, and loſe all effect when attempted 
upon a, ſcale of inferior dimenſions. Why 
are we A ambitious of multiplying copies, in 


which all character is ſunk in diminiſhed 


proportions? Why have we ſach an abun- 
dance of grottos and huts, in a climate of 


eternal damps? 
Inſtead of theſe monotonous embelliſh- 


ments, and imperſect imitations of what we 
already poſſeſs, in number and originality, be- 
vond other nations on the continent, let me 
indulge 
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indulge a faint hope, that taſte, in happier 
times, may ſelect a ſpot, and opulence offer 
her ſtores to enrich it, with the genuine mo- 
dels of claſſic antiquity. The remains of 


Athens, of Rome, of Ionia and Balbec, are 


become national treaſures, by the ingenious 
and erudite labours of Britiſh artiſts*. No 
lon ger content with accurate delineations 


upon paper, or diminutive cork-models of | 
them, as ſeen in libraxies of ſuperior elegance, 


the reſtoration of thoſe ſuperb or beautiful 
edifices, ſhould dignify ſome choſen ſpot of 


_ correſpondent compoſition. In the ſimilitude 


of caſtles and abbies, extent and maſſiveneſ 


are inſeparably neceſſary; without them, all 


effect dwindles into littleneſs; but the Gre- 


cian fane may be rendered perfect in the 
minuteſt repreſentation of it. The exact 
model of the Maiſon Quarrèe at Niſmes, 


called the Temple of Concord and Victory at 
Stowe, built by the late lord Temple, when 
viewed as preſiding over a noble valley, will 


prove my aſſertion, no leſs than the copy of 


* Stuart's Athens, 3 vols fol. Degodetz, Rome, by Mar- 


ſhall. Ionian Antiquitics, 2 vols. fol. publiſhed by the 


Dilettanti Society. Wood's Balbec and Palmyra, &c. 
l 
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the Temple of the Winds at Athens, at 
Mr. Anſon's at Shuckburgh®, though unfor- 

tunately placed. In the execution of ſuch a 
plan for a {ſchool of claſſical architecture, not 
the ſlighteſt deviation from the true model or 
reſtoration, formed from actual admeaſure- i 
ment, ſhould be tolerated. It ſhould be ſeen 
in the chaſtneſs of the original, conſonant! in 
every part. We might then begin to antici- 
pate our emancipation from the Vanbrughs 
| and Borrominis of the preſent day. 
A few years ago, prince Borgheſe patroniſed 
Jacob Moora, who was the boaſt of the Bri- 

tiſh nation, and then ſtudying at Rome as a 
| landſcape painter, he not only felt the beauties 

of Claude Loraine, but rivalled them. His 
own portrait, with an accompaniment of foreſt 


» The Clu Monument of Lyſicrates. that 5 
Athens, c. 4. pl. 1-3. The Octagon Tower of Andro- 
nicus Cyrheſtes. Stuart's Athens, c. 3. pl. 1— 3. and the 
arch of Hadrian at Athens, are all imitated in the grounds 
of Shuckburgh. 

He was born at Edinburgh, and died at Rome in 179 of 
where he had principally reſided and ſtudied. He has re- 
| preſented himſelf with his coat taken off and lying by him, 
| and as reſting under a ſpreading tree, in a foreſt, 


i ſcenery, 
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ſcenery, contributed by himſelf to the cham. 
ber of painters in the gallery at Florence, iz 
an honourable teſtimony of uncommon ex. 
cellence. 

Under Moor's direction, the prince deter- 
mined to remodel the ground adjoining to his 
incomparable villa on the Pincian hill. The 
gardens of the Medici and Albani villas, and 
thoſe called Boboli near the grand duke'; 
palace at Florence, are laid out in a ſtiff 
taſte, with walls of evergreens, ſtraight alleys, 
marble fountains, and crowds of ftatues. Yet, 
I am inclined to think, that this ſtyle, now 
_ obſolete in England, is beſt adapted to Italy, 
where a conſtant and ſtrong ſun would ſoon 

deſtroy. velvet lawns, and the broad ſhade in 
a ſtreet of clipped trees or covert walks is | 

more coincident with the local idea of luxu- 
N. Their perfectly harmoniſing landſcape: 
are found only in imagination and on canvas, 
for the art of reducing a diftrict of country to 
the rules of pictureſque beauty, as frequent 
in England, is unknown to them. 
Moor gave the firſt ſpecimen of an Engliſh 
garden to the Roman artiſts, as deſcribed in 
Maſon's elegant didactic poem ſo deriomi- 
x nated. 
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"nated. The alleys and terraces diſappearing, 


the fountains no longer are forced into the 
air, and the water liberated from marble 

cheſts, ſpreads into a lake with irregular ſhores. 
| Upon a ſmall iſland in this garden 1s the 

_ temple containing a fine ſtatue of Aiculapins*; E 
and another exquiſite morgeau of architecture 
ſacred to Diana*, in an appropriate ſituation, 
| each of moſt correct imitation. Other parts 
of theſe ornamented fields exhibit the Roman 
ſcenes of old. A hippodrome, a villa in- 
| variably correſponding with the plan and ſcale 
| given by Pliny and Vitruvius, and a muſeum 
deſtined to receive the ſtatues found i The” 
city of Gabii (deſerted even in the days of 
Horace) realiſe the idea I have ſketched of a 
claſſic pleaſure ground. Upon the very ſite 
of the gardens of Salluſt given to the Roman 


people, to have an actual inſpection and re- 1 
vival of ſome of their original plans and em- | b 
belliſhments, after a lapſe of two thouſand | 
| years, afforded a ſatisfaQion Which no deli- 
| neation could equal. 

I copied the ſubjoined inſcription on the 
* baſe of a ſtatue of Flora, in proof that the 
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modern Romans are ſtill maſters of Latin 
compoſition *. 


VILLAE. BORGHESIAE. PINCIANAE, 
 CVSTOS HAEC EDIco. 
 QVISQUIS ES. SI LIBER 
' LEGVM COMPEDES. NE HIC TIMEAS. 
Tro WO VOLES PETITO QVAE CVPIS. 
 ABITO QVANDO. VOLES. 
' EXTERIS. MAGIS. HAEC PARANTVR QVAM HERO. 
IN. AVREO SECULO VBI CVNCTA AVREA * 
TEMPORVM SECVRITAS FECIT. | 
BENEMERENTI HOSPITI. 
| FERREAS LEGES PRAEFIGERE HERVS VETAT. 
' SIT Hic AMICO PRO LEGE 
__ HONESTA VOLVNTAS. 
VERVM sI QVIs BOLO MALO LVBENS SCIENS 
AVREAS VRBANITATIS LEGES FREGERIT. 
CAVEAT NE SIBI 
rss RAI AMICITIAE SVBIRATVS VILLICVS 
ADVORSVM FRANGAT, 


W Upon an oppoſite column are inſcribed ſome verſes 
from Petronius Arbiter, (Satires, ch. 131) which are 
admirably deſcriptive of rural ſcenery and beauty. 


SECTION 


SECTION VII. 


TAE Geeks are td to have borrowed 


architecture 13 the Aſſyrians, Who had 


previouſſy acquired it from the Egyptians. 
Athens, which was the earlieſt, was likewiſe 


the beſt ſchool of architecture. The orders 


which are aſcribed to Dorus and lon, have a 


date at leaſt eight hundred years anterior to 


"the chriſtian ara, but the Corinthian is more 


modern*. 


= 


2 The hiſtory of architeCture, like that of the other arts, 
marks out the progreſſion of manners. Among the Dorians 
it carried with it the auſterity of their national character, 


which diſplayed itſelf in their language and muſick. The 


Ionians added to its original ſimplicity an elegance, which has 


excited the univerſal admiration of poſterity. The Corin- 
thians, a rich and luxurious people, not contented with 


former improvements, extended the art to the very verge 
of vicious refinement. And thus (lo connected in hace 


origin are the arts, ſo ſimilar in their progreſs and revolu- 


tions) the {ame genius produced thoſe three characters of 
ſtyle in architecture, which Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, one 


of the moſt judicious critics of Greece, remarked in its lan- 


K 3 guage: 
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The 
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The Romans were imitatorsof the Feyptians 
and Greeks. Simplicity and mere uſefulneſs 
characteriſed their national buildings in the 
rude days of the republick ;—thoſe erected by 
the Emperours were conſpicuous for their 
magnificence. They were moſt ſumptuous 
and beautiful in the reign of Auguſtus; be- 
came evidently inferior in that of Trajan; 
and declined far below mediocrity, even in 
the third century of chriſtianity. 
We owe to the Romans the invention of 
the Tuſcan and Compoſite orders. The firſt 
mentioned was the original ſtyle of Italy 
formed upon the Doric model, ſo frequent in 
Magna Gracia, before the introduction of 
Attic architecture, but heavy and void of 
grace in its proportions. Of the Compoſite, 
_ firſt uſed in the Auguſtan age, we abſerve the 


guage. The Dorians exhibited an order of building like 

the ſtyle of their Pindar—like Eſchylus—like Thucydides. . 
The Corinthians gave their architecture that appearance of 

delicacy and effeminate refinement which characteriſes the 
language of Ifocrates. But the Ionians ſtruck out that 
happy line of beauty, which partaking of the ſimplicity of 
the one without its harſhneſs, and of the elegance of the 
other without its luxuriance, exhibited that perfection « 
ys which is adjudged to Homer, and his beſt imitators.” 

5 Buncokss on the Study of Antiquities. 


more 
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more frequent inſtances confined to decoration 
laviſhly employed, than in * and claſſical 
architecture. 

The zenith of | Roman architecture was 
under the auſpices of Veſpaſian and his im- 
| mediate ſucceſſors, who completed the Temple 
of Peace and the Coloſæum, or Flavian am- 
phitheatre. Upon the eſtabliſhment of 
chriſtianity, the external magnificence Was 
ſacrificed to the internal decoration, and the 
oblong ſquare, the ground plan peculiar to the 
ancient temples, being extremely ſimple in 
their interior, but ſumptuous to view, was 

gradually formed into the Greek and Latin 
croſs, which is much more favourable to ſu- 

perſtition than to beauty. The removal of 
the imperial throne from Rome to Conſtan- 
tinople, involved at the ſame time, and from | 
the ſame cauſes, the decline and fall, not only 
of the empire, but of pure architecture. 

Not earher than the beginning of the ſix- 
teenth century, under the auſpices of Leo the 
tenth, and the Medici family, architects were 
- encouraged to apply themſelves to antique 
models, and to meaſure their proportions, 
that they might deſign the orders with pre- 
ciſion. Bramante, Sangallo, and Michclag- 
K 4 ” noulo, 
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noulo, erected edifices which excelled thoſe of 


the Greeks, both in magnificence* and regu— 


larity, in ſuch a degree as to offer the beſt ex- 


amples to other nations. The commence- 
ment of the church of St. Peter may be re- 


garded as the epocha of the revival of archi- 
A tecture i in Europe. 


Since that time each country has ſent its 


native artiſts to Rome to ſtudy architecture, 


who, as it might have been naturally expected, 


were content to form themſelves ſolely in the 
ſchools of their new maſters, as it was much 
more practicable to ſtudy after intire works, 


and thoſe which were conſtantly before them, 


than to purſue a painful and uncertain inveſ- _ 
tigation of the monuments of antiquity. No 
better reaſon can 1 be adduced, 1 preſume, for 


* Several nf the moſt admired of the ancient temples 


were not of great dimenſions. The temple of Jupiter at 
Jackley near Alabanda. lonicexaſtyle 180 feet by 94. 


Periſtyle 11 columns on either fide, Ionian Antiq. v. i, 


Temple of Fortuna Virilis at Rome. lonic tetraſtyle 


54 8 by 28 8. Periſtyle 2 columns, nine on either fide. 
Degodetz' Rome. v. i. p. 50. Maiſon Quarce at Niſmes. 
Exaſtyle 40 feet by 84. Cell 36 feet by 64. Periſtyle 4 
columns, 11 on either ſide, 44 feet high, diameter 2 feet 
9 inches, eight diametres. —Clerifſeau Archit. de Niſmes. 


the 
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the flow progreſs of true taſte in every coun- 
try of Europe during the firſt century, after 
the death of Leo the tenth. 
Italy in the revival of claſſical architecture 
preſented an admirable model in St. Peter's 


| church, and inſtances of that ſtyle, in —_ : 


edifices which were afterwards erected in 
Rome, were increaſed to a great number, be | 
with a ſucceſs decidedly inferior to their 
archetype, and widely deſcriminated from 
each other. 

The Italian manner was not early adopted 
by the French in their churches; for that of 
St. Louis, de la rue St. Antoine, after a defign 

executed at Rome by Vignola, which was a 
| ſignal for revolution in the form and diſtri- 

bution of eccleſiaſtical architecture in Paris, 
has no higher date than of the laſt century. 

The cupola of the Invalides by Manſart, and 
the whole ſtructure of the church of St. Ge- 
nevieve by Sufflot, are ſelected as the moſt 
perfect proofs of their national proficiency. 

In the Catholic ſtates of Germany, ob- 
ſerved a few, but imperfect, imitations ot the 
Italian ſtyle, which deſerve little commenda- 
tion. John Bernard Fiſchers, even in his 
boaſted work, the church of St. Charles 


Borromeo, 
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Borromeo, a monument of the piety and mag. 
mificence of the Emperour Charles the ſixth, 
has evinced no ſkill, and produced no beauty, 
neither in the oval ſhape of its cupola, nor in 
the two arcades, the one vaſt and the other 
diminutive, nor in the two hiſtoric columns, 
ſo placed as they are. e 
Of Inigo Jones, and our obligations to him 
for the introduction of pure architecture, ſome 
mention has been made. His projected palace 
of Whitehall, had it been completed under 
his own inſpeRtion and the patronage of his 
royal maſter, would have rivalled many on the 
continent. But of his {kill in ſacred build- 
ings we have no grand inſtance, ſince the por- 
tico and front which he attached to the 
Gothick of Old St. Paul's no longer exiſts, 
The church of St. Paul, Covent Garden, has 
_ exquiſite ſimplicity, but no magnificence; and 
has been both praiſed and blamed with as 
much prejudice: as truth ©. In the opinions 


of 


e Critical Review of publick buildings, &c. 8vo. 17 36. 
p. 21. Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting, 8vo. v. 2. p. 275: 
This church is 125 feet by 50, and compared by Maundrel 
to the moſt perfect of the temples at Balbec, the dimenſions 
of which are 225 feet by 120. Cell 130 feet by 85. 


Diameter 
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of many critics the total abſence of ornament 


is not compenſated by mere correctneſs of 
proportions. The boaſt and admiration of 
England 1 is the cathedral church of St. Paul“. 

We have even ventured to advance its claims 
to an equality with thoſe of St. Peter at Rome, 
excepting for magnitude only. That ſuch.a 


competition will be eaſily maintained, candour 
cannot allow, whilſt in examining the objec- 
tions made by foreigners of taſte, it finds that 


they are founded in fact, as well as ſupported 


Diameter of the columns 6 feet; octoſtyle eight and a half 


duimeters high; intercolumniation 9 feet; gern 14 on 


either ſide; pediment 120 high. 


4 The peculiar circumſtance of St. Paul's is, that it was 
- fniſhed by one architeCt in thirty- -five years, from 167 5 to 


1710, under one biſhop. St. Peter's was 145 years in 


building, from 1 503 to 1648, under nineteen N and 


„ twelve architects in ſucceſſion. 
D. menſions — t. Peter's length 729 feet, 3 519. 


| Facade 364 feet, height 437. Outſide diameter of the 


cupola 180, inward diameter 108 feet. 
St. Paul's length 500 feet, breadth 250. Facade 180 feet, 


: height 340 feet; outward diameter of the cupola 145 feet, 


inward diameter 190 feet. 

The relative proportions of theſe churches have been ad- 
mirably exemplified by the architect Bonomi, who placed 
one within the other, in a [calc which he exhibited at 
Somerſet Houle. in 1798. 


by 
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Borromeo, a monument of the piety and mag. 
nificence of the Emperour Charles the ſixth, 
has evinced no ſkill, and produced no beauty, 
neither in the oval ſhape of its cupola, nor in 
the two arcades, the one vaſt and the other 
diminutive, nor in the two hiſtoric columns, 
ſo placed as they are. 
Of Inigo Jones, and our obligations to him 
for the introduction of pure architecture, ſome 
mention has been made. His projected palace 
of Whitehall, had it been completed under 
his own inſpection and the patronage of his 
royal maſter, would have rivalled many on the 
continent. But of his ſkill in ſacred build- 
ings we have no grand inſtance, ſince the por- 
tico and front which he attached to the 
Gothick of Old St. Paul's no longer exiſts, 
Þ he church of St. Paul, Covent Garden, has 
_ exquiſite ſimplicity, but no magnificence; and 
has been both praiſed and blamed with as | 
much prejudice as truth ©. In the opinions I 
FOES of 


© Critical Review of publick buildings, &c. 8vo. 1736. 
p. 21. Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting, 8vo. v. 2. p. 275, | 
This church is 125 feet by 50, and compared by Maundrel | 
to the moſt perfect of the temples at Balbec, the dimenſions 
of which are 225 feet by 120. Cell 130 feet by 85. 


Diameter 
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of many critics the total abſence of ornament 
is not compenſated by mere correctneſs of 


proportions. The boaſt and admiration of 


England is the cathedral church of St. Paul“. 


We have even ventured to advance its claims 


to an equality with thoſe of St. Peter at Rome, 


excepting for magnitude only. That ſuch a 
competition will be eaſily maintained, candour 
cannot allow, whilſt in examining the objec- 
tions made by foreigners of taſte, it finds that 
they are founded in e, as well as s ſupported 


Diameter of the columns 6 feet; octoſtyle eight and a half 


diameters high; ; intercolumniation 9 feet; periſtyle 14 on 
either ſide; pediment 120 high. 
4 The peculiar circumſtance of St, Paul's i is, that it was 


fniſhed by one architect in thirty-five years, from 169 5 to 
1710, under one biſhop. St. Peter's was 145 years in 
building, from 1503 to 1648, -under nineteen Popes, and 


by twelve architects in ſucceſſion. 


Dimensions. — St. Peter's length 729 feet, breadth. 519. 
Facade 364 feet, height 437. Outſide diameter of the 


cupola 180, inward diameter 108 feet. 
St. Paul's length 500 feet, breadth 250. Facade 180 feet, 


height 340 feet; outward diameter of the cupola 145 feet, 


inward diameter 100 feet. 


The relative proportions of theſe churches have been ad- 
mirably exemplified by the architect Bonomi, who placed 
one within the other, in a ſcale which he exhibited at 


>omerſet Houle in 1798. 


by 
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by opinion. Let us attend to their ſtatement 
of deficiences in architectural ſcience diſco. 
verable in this grand edifice, not to inſiſt on 
thoſe which are more dependant on taſte. 
They aſſert, that the eſſential and viſible want 
of proportion in ſome of the principal dimen- 
ſions is extremely derogatory to any praiſe 
vhich has been given to Sir Chriſtopher Wren 
for his underſtanding the elegant preciſion of 
the antique, or even the excellent modern 
; ſtyle, which exiſted in his time, and which 


he was fully enabled to conſult and follow. 


They 1 inquire, why the architrave and frize 
are omitted above the arcades of the nave 
: and choir, whilſt the entablature 1s complete 
in every other part of the fabrick ? Why the 
ſummit of the arcade is elevated, as in the 
Temple of Peace at Rome, above the capitals 
of the pilaſters, for the whole height of ar- 
chitrave and half that of the frize ? Why has 
the enormous cupola, which appears to over- | 
whelm the church, a height and exterior cir- 
cumference ſo diſproportioned to the other 
dimenſions of the edifice ? And laſtly, why is 
the inſide ſurface of the cupola made into an 
imperfect cone, which throws the pilaſters 
out of their upright, and forces them to lean 
towards 
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towards the centre? They contend that no 
ſimilar errors can be detected in the rival 
| temple, nor will they allow the great Engliſh 
architect to emulate the fame of Michel- 
agnuolo, and his ſucceſſors in that ſtupendous 
ſtructure. Acknowledging my incompetence 
to decide upon the validity of ſuch allegations, 
| will only expreſs the ſatisfaction I ſhould 
feel, were the queſtion agitated by any of the 
learned architects who ſupport the credit of 
the Engliſh ſchool. 

t decoration, which muſt be ſuggeſted 
and regulated by taſte alone, it may be wiſhed 
that Sir Chriſtopher Wren had not divided 

the body of the church into two equal orders, 

| inſtead of adding an attick only, as at 

. Peter s, and that he had been more 

ſparing of feſtoons, which crowd the ſurface, 

already broken into minute ruſtic, to the very 
ſummit. Of the tacade, and particularly of the 
two hemiſpherical porticos at either termina- 

tion of the tranſept, too much cannot be ſaid in 
praiſe, The vaſt cupola, no leſs than the 
bother parts of the ſtructures in connexion 
with it, when inſpected from one of the an- 
gular points of the building, acquires a greater 
harmony of parts, as the extreme length is 


fore- 
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fore-ſhortened, and blends more accordantly 
with the whole. ; 
It 1s well Low, that the fit: deſign 
which he gave for this cathedral was more 
approved by its great author; and it has 
apparently ſome advantages over that which 
was finally adopted, after many interferences 
and deviations, made at the inſtance of thoſe 
Who directed this ſumptuous work. Amongſt 
other points of. ſuperiority may be noticed, 
that the whole fabrick conſiſted of one order 
only, inſtead of an equal diviſion into two, 
and the grand portico projected with a ſpace 
and elevation not unequal to that of grips I 
added to the Pantheon at Rome*. . 
But the fame of Sir Chriſtopher Wien, as 
an architect of true taſte, 1 18 ſecutely eſtabliſh- 
ed by an elegant church of St. Stephen Wal- 
1 broke, to which even foreigners conſent to 
allow an unqueſtionable praiſe. He has not 


Dimenſions of the intended church Height 300 feet, 
diameter of the Cupola 120, length 430, breadth 309. 
| Portico, octoſlyle, of 82 diameter, length 100, height 45. 
The cupola was not riſing from a rotunda, as at preſent, 
but ſupported by ſmall buttreſſes. Plates of the plan and 


elevation have been pubtiheg, and the model 1 is {till ſhown 
at St. Paul's, 


cunitted 
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omitted a ſingle beauty of which the deſign 
was capable, but has applied them all with 
infinite grace. 


We may conclude from its perfection, that : 


he was not cramped and overruled in his ori- 


ginal idea, which he had completed in his 


own mind previouſly to the commencement 
of the ſtructure; for nothing like an after 
thought, or ſubſtitution of one part for ano- 
ther, can be diſcovered in the whole. The 
cupola * reſts upon Corinthian columns of the : 


fineſt proportions. 


The library at Trinity College, Cambridge 


exhibits more grandeur than any in Oxford; 
an effect which it owes as much to propriety 


of ſituation, as to the excellence of deſigns. 
It has been objected to Greenwich Hoſpital, 
that it conſiſts of two palaces exactly repeated, 
and appearing as wings without a body. 


The Ranger's houſe is too inſignificant to 
terminate ſo magnificent an area, and would 


be well removed for the coloſſal ſtatue of 


Naval Victory 239 feet high, as propoſed by 


Dimenſions. "Cant plan 75 feet by 50; height SF 
the cupola 58, diameter 38. 


s 190 feet by 40, and 38 high. 


Flaxman, 
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Flaxman. Berninis Doric colonades zt 


St. Peter's are not greatly ſuperior to thoſe at 
Greenwich b. That the firſt mentioned form 


a circle is a circumſtance of advantage, which 
is amply compenſated by the rich perſpectixe 


by which the others are cloſed. | 
Preſerved in the archives of All Souls Col. 


lege are the plans and elevations of a palace 


intended to be erected in St. James's Park. 
From theſe, it appears to have fewer faults 


than Hampton Court, Marlborough-houſe, or 


Wincheſter palace, but no excellence to cauſe 
regret, that it has never been built. 
The monument! is more lofty than the 


famous hiſtorical columns of the ancients, but 


can offer no other point of compariſon. Much, 
indeed, it loſes by its unfavourable ſituation; 


had it been raiſed in the center of Lincoln's 


Inn Fields, its elevation would have been un- 


* Each of the colonades is 20 feet high, and 347 feet 
long, with double columns, as at St. Peter's. 
The monument was begun in 1671, and finiſhed in 

1677. It is 202 feet high, and contains 28, 196 feet of ſolid 
Portland ſtone. The Antonine column at Rome 1s 175; 
the Trajan 147 feet; and that erected by Arcadius at Con- 
ſtantinople ofthe ſame height, when perfect. All the ancient 
pillars ſtood inthe center of a forum or ilteren ſquare, 


interrupted, 


my © > tw & = wo 
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interrupted, and the event 1t was intended to 
commemorate, equally recorded. How often 
is architecture doomed to ſuffer from the ob- 
| ſtinacy of ſuperſtition, © or the local prejudices 
of mankind ? 
Hy the ſarcaſtic wit of Sw iſe, the cenſure 

of Pope, and the elegant criticiſm of Wal- 
pole, Blenheim was long condemned to be 
ſpoken of, if without contempt, rather = Us 
monument of the gratitude than of the taſte 
of the nation 1. But Blenheim, ſince its envi- 
rons have been ſo magnificently embelliſhed, 
under Browne 8 direction, has acquired a new + 
character. Its firſt panegyriſt was Sir Joſhua 
Reynolds, whoſe accurate judgment has been 
confirmed by the moſt accompliſhed critics 
of pictureſque beauty, Gilpin and Price, The 
numerous turrets riſing pyramidally lefſen the 
ponderoſity without a diminution of the grand 
effect of extent and ſolidity, which ſhould be 
peculiar to a palace, built as a record to ages. 
| In this obſervation I beg to be underſtood, 
as not confounding architectural merit with 
the preſent pictureſque effect, produced long 
ſince by a newly created landſcape. When 
Vanbrugh imagine and completed Blenheim, 


AY.  «Candidis autem animis voluptatem præbuerint in con- 
g ſpicuo poſita, quæ cuique magn fica merito contigerunt.““ 


. 0 
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it had little advantage of correſponding ſce- 
nery, but was deeply inveloped in formal 
- plantations, labyrinths, and topiary works of 
box and yew. 
Ot Caſtle Howard, his next les 
work, the points of excellence are ſtill fewer; 
and there is an infinite littleneſs of parts per. 
petually interrupting the intended effect of a 
vrhole ſo greatly aſſiſted by magnificent en- 
virons. 
Architecture flouriſhes only under the pa- 
tronage of States, or of their moſt enlightened 
and opulent individuals. About the com- 
mencement of the preſent century, two no- 
blemen, the carls of Pembroke and Burling- 
ton, were not only patrons, but eminent pro- | 
feſſors. The reverence lord Pembroke ſhow- 
ed to the genius of Inigo Jones, and the 
inventions of lord Burlington, had an auſpici- 
ous influence in correcting the heavy and un- 
claſſical manner which frequently diſgraced 
the ſtructures of the laſt age, and of impart- 
ing ſomewhat of Italian grace to Engliſh 
manſions. Lord Burlington's moſt celebrat- 
ed work, both for beauty and eie, 1 
the aſſembly- room at Vork. 
In his own caſino at Chiſwick, he has 
adopted the general 1dea of that built by Pal- 
4 N lado 
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ladio, ncar Vicenza, and called the Villa Ca- 
pra or Rotonda l. Withinſide, much is ſa- 


crificed to extorni ſymmetry, both in the 


* In April 1796, 9 at Vicenza, 1 walked to the 5 


Ratonda, a villa of the Marcheſe Capra, a mile from the 
city gates, and one of the moſt celebrated works of the 
great reſtorer of architecture. Nothing can exceed 
both tlie plan and elevation, in hmplicity; and commodi- 


| ouſneſs. There are four porticos, four ſalas, or large par- 


lours, with as many ſmaller adjoining, four ſtaircaſes, all of 
which communicate with the gallery of the cupola. Above 


is the ſame diſtribution of lodging rooms, and on the 


ground floor, of offices. Though not an inch of ſpace is 


unoccupied, convenience is never ſacrificed. The rotunda 


is 29 feet in diameter, the falas 24 feet by 15, and the 


length from one portico to another is 66 feet. As it is 


fituated upon an inſulated acclivity, and conſequently ex- 


poſed, the coins of the houſe are very judiciouſly made to 
anſwer to the four cardinal points. Each portico is ſup- 
ported by fix Ionic columns; the whole is conſtructed of 


brick, but incruſted with ** intonaco” as hard as marble. 


The floors are likewiſe made of a compoſt of pounded _ 


brick with the beſt ſlaked lime and ſmall pieces of marble 
burned, not fo as to diſſolve in water, but to break with 
eaſe, and thickly ſtuck in either at hazard or in figures. 
When rolled with a heavy roller the floor becomes highly 


poliſhed, ſo as to reſemble porphyry or verd antique. The 
marquis ſhewed me the whole with the greateſt politeneſs. 


He faid, that his houſe was originally built for the ſummer 


reſidence of four brothers of his family, with diſtinct apart- 


ments; and direCted my attention to four original portraits 
of the great Italian architects Palladio, Scamozzi, Della 
Valle, and Sanſovino; the firſt mentioned is by Titian. 

„ poſition 
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poſition of the doors and windows, and! in the 
ſize and proportion of the rooms. 
By the judicious addition of two wings, 
and the exquiſite taſte which pervades the 
improvements lately made, Chiſwick has 
acquired that which was originally deficient, 


and commodiouſneſs 1 15 now added to archi- 
tectural beauty. 


Palladio's rotunda above mentioned, ow 
excited a deſire of imitation, and an ambition 
of improvement, which has failed, from a 
violation of the ſimplicity which confers all 
its excellence on the original. The houſes at 
Mereworth and Footſcray in Kent, and at 
Nuthall in Nottinghamthire, vary from their 
archetype with imperfect ſucceſs. The four 
porticos, which conſtitute their decoration, 
are ill adapted to our climate, and the filling 
them up with apartments, as in ſome of theſe 


1 The connoiſſeur will here contemplate all that i is ex- 
quiſite in the Palladian architecture, and all that is faſci- 
nating in the Gothick ſtyle at Strawberry-hill, diſtant only 
2 few miles. The noble architect, who purſued the ſtudy 

of Engliſh antiquities with ſo much ſcience and grace 

withheld from his own work the merit of a perfect imita- 
tion. Strawberry-hill is yet the happieſt attempt of the 
kind, as the numerous Chineſe blunders, called 6 Go- 


thick” by their inventors, will ſufficientiy prove. 


inſtances, 
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inſtances, is little leſs than a ſoleciſm i in archi- 
tecture. 
To the earls of Deford and Lijceſter: we 
owe two edifices, at Houghton and Holkham 
in Norfolk, which greatly exceed both in 
taſte and magnificence any that were erected 
in the reign of George II. Riply, ſo ſeverely | 
ſatiriſed by Pope, and who loſt all credit in 
his portico at the Admiralty, gave the firſt 
plan of Houghton, and methodiſed the fre- 
quent alterations which were ſuggeſted by 
Lord Orford and his friends, A very ſplendid 
pile 18 the effect of their joint conſultations. | 
Lord Leiceſter is ſaid to have imagined the 


whole of his palace at Holkham | wm. 


mind, unaſſiſted by architects. Some credit 
is yet due in the execution to Bretingham, : 
but more to Kent, who deſigned the noble 
hall terminated by a vaſt ſtaircaſe, producing 
in the whole, an impoſing effect of grandeur 
not to be equalled in England. There is, 
however, much more of the French than the 
Palladian ſtyle in both theſe celebrated build- 
ings; particularly 1 in the corridores and their 
appendages. 
Burlington-houſe i in Piccadilly, the noble | 
owner was content to allow the praiſe of de- 
ſigning to Kent; but its chief excellence is due 


Tos 1” oo - 
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to the accompaniment, which was planned by 
that claſſical peer. A more airy and ele. 
| gant colonnade will be ſeldom ſeen, even in 
Italy. 
James, who had gained no great credit in 
ſome of the fifty churches voted by Parlia. 
ment in queen Anne's reign, had been em. 
ployed by the duke of Chandos to build his 
| houſe at Cannons, where he ſet taſte and ex- 
pence equally at defiance. He fucceeded 
much better in that which he deſigned for 
Sir Gregory Page, upon Blackheath. The 
laſt mentioned was completed from a plan in 
which ſome deviations were made, from that 
of Houghton. It is mortifying to the vanity 
of architects to reflect, that ſo few years have 
_ elapſed ſince the erection of theſe ſumptuous 


bduildings, and the diſperſion of their materials 


by piece-meal. 
Wanſtead-houſe in Epping Fe Foreſt, to which 
foreigners aſſign more architectural merit than 
to moſt others of our noblemen' s reſidences, 
was built from a deſign of Colin Campbell, 
the compiler of the Vitruvius Britanmicus ”, 
where 


n Vitruvius Britannicus by Colin Campbell, vol. i 


publiſhed 1715 2d 1717; 3d 17253 4th by Woolfe 1 


Gandon 
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where he is charged with having aſſumed to 
himſelf the excluſive credit of many deſigns, 
to which he had light pretenſions. 

The preſent reign has been auſpicious to 
refinement in architecture, and as we have 
become more converſant with the antique - 
and Roman models, by means of many ſplen- 
did publications, a ſtyle has been introduced 
| which is formed rather on that of the tem- 
_ ples of Athens and Balbec fo elucidated, than 
of Palladio and his ſchool, allowing the 
French manner to have been MEE ſu- 
perſeded. | 
Adams may be conſidered. as the ackic@s 
who firſt adopted this innovation. The houſe 
he built for lord Scarſdale in Derbyſhire (al- 
though conſiderably improved by Bonomi) 
| abounds in parts collected from the fineſt re- 
mains of Palmyra and Rome, and is truly a 
compoſition of elegance and grandeur. 
Shelburne-houſe in Berkeley-ſquare, has a 


| Gandon 1767; and vol. v. 1771, in imperial folio. Woolfe 
and Gandon were both claſſical architects. Woolfe built 
lord Shrewſbury's at Heythrop, and Gandon gave a moſt 


correct and clegant deſign for the county hall at N otting- 
ham, of the Ionic order. 


L 4 decorated | 
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decorated ſimplicity, yet rich in effect, and 
ſeveral very noble apartments. Of the ſame 
deſcription is the houſe at Luton in Bedford- 
| ſhire, which, had the whole plan adopted by 
the late Lord Bute been carried into effect, 
would have been equalled by few of the re- 
ſidences of our nobility, in all that ſhould 
= characteriſe a ſplendid manſion. The library 
is ſcarcely exceeded in England. In the front 
of Lord Buckingham s at Stowe, à certain 
flatneſs is relieved by an angular point of view 
where the portico becomes majeſtic. 
The Adelphi in the Strand may be claſſed 
with our public works. Many faults have 
been detected by critics, as that the petty or- 
naments have been multiplied to exuberance, | 
and that no ſtyle has been adhered to in 
particular. Conſidered as ſtreet architecture, 
the whole wants ſolidity, and the application 
of the platter to imitate ſtone has ans 
failed. | 
Palladio, who invented, and 1o happily 
adopted it in the palaces which he built at 
Vicenza, had the advantage of climate, and | 
two centuries expoſure to the air has done it 
but little detriment. But in England, and in 
a great city, this ſubſtitution had to reſiſt the 
es effects 
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effects of an atmoſphere perpetually charged 
with damps and the ſmoke of ſea coal. 

At Rochampton, Sir William Chambers 
built a villa for Lord Beſborough, in which 
the portico is ſingularly correct and elegant; 
and a ſuperb manſion for Lord Abercorn at 


Dudingſtone near Edinburgh. By theſe he 


would have eſtabliſhed his fame, had he not 


deſigned and undertaken Somerſet-houſe, one 
of the moſt magnificent of our public build- 
ings. In the conſtruction and diſtribution of : 
the ſubterraneous rooms he has diſplayed an 
admirable ſkill, and as public accommodation 
was chiefly to be conſulted, few will deny 


chat end to have been completely anſwered. 


0 point of architectural merit ſome defi- 


ciences may be obſerved. Had the front re- 


tired from the ſtreet, and the antique altars 


and urns been totally omitted, or, at leaſt, 
more ſparingly placed above the cornices as 
finiſhing ornaments, there had been more 
dignity. Of the grandeur and true effect of 
the front above the Thames, as it is ſtill un- 
finiſhed, we can judge only in part. It has 
long finde eelipſed the Adelphi in that un- 
commonly rich architectural view between 


the ma of Blackfriars and Weſtminſter. 
Another 


r —— 


8 ture. 
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Another public building applied to a dif. 
ferent purpoſe, but of conſiderable merit in 
its particular {tyle, was built by Dance. Few 
priſons in Europe have a more appropriate 
plan and conſtruction than Newgate. 

At the Bank, much caprice appears to have 
been indulged. In the original building 
there is nothing remarkable, but the wings 
and corridore added by Sir Robert Taylor 
would have better ſuited a lawn than a ſtreet. 
No foreigner, from the external elevation of 
the great magazine of national wealth, could | 
poſſibly gueſs that ſuch was its deſtination, 
Mr. Soane's: maſſive wall with horizonta] | 

. ſtripes, inſtead of ruſtic work, and his gateway, 
finiſhed by ſarcophagi, inſtead of a pediment, 
would not much help him in his conjec- 


The new buildings at Lincoln's Inn, as far 
as they are completed, add little to Sir R. 
Taylor's fame as an architect. 
For truly claſſical deſign, in which no or- 
nament is applied, but from an antique ex- 
ample, the chapel of Greenwich hoſpital, as 
reſtored by the Athenian Stewart, has no 
rival in England, I might almoſt, add, in 
Italy. So pure a taſte and ſo characteriſtic a 
magnificence 
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; magnificence ſhould be conſulted and adopt- 


hereafter erected upon the Grecian model. 
In external decoration Holland has ſhewn a 
richneſs of fancy, although much leſs claffical 
than that of Stuart. The embelliſhments with- 
inſide of Carleton houſe and thoſe of Drury- 


F lane theatre are very creditable proofs of his 
| kill; but of the colonnade in Pall Mall the 


effect is puerile, for with all its pretenſions, it is 
merely a row of pillars, which are unneceſſary 

to any purpoſe, as they ſupport nothing. 
The houſes deſigned by him which front the 
Green Park have ornaments of too. florid a 


ſtyle for ſtreet architecture. 


Without entering into a particular detail 
2 of thoſe architects and their works, who + con- 
ſtitute the Engliſh ſchool, I cannot omit a 
tew names and places, which will not decline 
a competition with thoſe of other nations of 
Europe, excepting only Italy. The domeſtic 
architecture both of France and Germany, 
even in the manſions of the higher nobility, 
is inferior to our own. Moſt of the German 
palaces which I have ſeen, are very large, very 
white, and very ugly. The Germans have 
but one idea of magnificence, which 1 is mag- 


3 nitude; 


ed in all eccleſiaſtical ſtructures, that may be 
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nitude ; where they have attempted ornament 
in architecture, it is a mere curling up of 
ſmall and diſcordant parts multiplied to abſo- 
late confuſion, and more capricious than the 
worſt examples of Borromini. Such may be 
obſerved in every capital of the German 
ſtates, and it is not uncandid to include thoſe 
of Schoenbrun and Belvidere, near Vienna, 1 in 
this remark. 

What has been termed ſtreet architecture, 
is in Germany upon a gigantic ſcale, which 
gives a truly noble air to their cities, particu- 
larly to the eye of an Engliſhman, who has 
been accuſtomed to conſider each houſe as 
ſeparately inhabited. But our love of indi- 
vidual houſes, and comparatiy ely ſmall apart- 3 
ments, impoveriſhes our ſtreet Views, by a 
ſameneſs and repetition of diminutive edifices, 
ſo much alike, that it may be ſaid of them 


— 1 non omnibus una 
Nec diverſa tamen. OviD". oh 


From this cenſure muſt be exempted ſeve- 
ral magnificent houſes in the great ſquares; 
The windows being uſually plain oblong perforations, : 
without a finiſhing ornament, loſe as much of real effect as 
the human countenance would do, without eye-brows. 


yet, 7 
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yet, upon examination of the architectural 
members of which others are compoſed, a de- 
ficiency of ſymmetry will ſtrike the moſt ca- 
ſual obſerver. One inſtance of many, are the 
three quarter pillars i in Stratford- -place. 


In moſt of the provincial towns in England 
ſome public building attracts our notice, and 


the whole architecture of the city of Bath is 


ſingularly beautiful. Wood, who built Prior 
Park for Mr. Allen, the friend of Pope, and 
Buckland for Sir John Throckmorton, _ 


| the original architect of moſt of thoſe ſtruc- 


tures Which embelliſh that city in {0 high a 
degree. 

1 his deſigns ad to thoſe of his ſcholars 
may be attributed the parades, the circus, the 
creſcent, and the new aflembly-room. We 
have there dedicated to the public, edifices of ; 
” ſplendid an appearance as that of the Ita- _ 
5 lian palaces, 1 in which their cities abound. 


Payne has been employed at Worſop Ma- 


nor, Wardour Caſtle, and Thorndon, all of — 
Which are ſumptuous, rather than beautiful. 
In the northern counties, Carr has deſign- 
ed ſeveral noble reſidences; particularly that 
at Hare-wood for Mr. 1 which has a 
grand elevation. He has built likewiſe a 
N mauſoleum | 
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mauſoleum for the late marquis of Rocking. 
ham, in Yorkſhire. 
Hiorne, who died prematurely , Exhibited | 
much genius in the county ſeſſions houſe | 
and priſon at Warwick, and was ſingularly f 
happy in his imitation of the Gothick of the 
fifteenth century, in the church at Tetbury, 
Glouceſterſhire, and in a triangular tower in 
the duke of Nortolk's park at Arundel. 4 
But to no individual architect willthe Engliſh | 
ſchool be ſo much indebted as to Wyatt, for 
purity and beauty of ſtyle. Mr. Walpole has 
judiciouſly deprecated any farther attempts at 
refinement, and conſiders the Pantheon as the 
acmè of the art. Perhaps this very able ar- 
chitect has not n his firſt claim to 
lebt 
Two baildings, lately e by him, 
have afforded a wider ſcope for his genius, 
than private houſes could have given. They 
are a mauſoleum for Lord Darnley at Cobham 
in Kent, and another for Lord Yarborough : at 
Brockleſby in Lincolnſhire. 
The elevation of the new Trinity-houſe on 


Tower-hill by. Jeffrey Wyatt, his bn, 


* At Warwick, Ar. 45. 


would 
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would have been ſtill more elegant, if it had 
not been overcharged with medallions Ka 
bas-rehets. 


At Dulwich is a caſino by Naſh, in which 
he has introduced a new ſtyle of country 
houſe, by combining the advantages of an 

Engliſh arrangement, with the beauty of a 
Palladian plan. If ſo claſſical an idea ſnould 
be adopted in other inſtances, there will be 
leſs cauſe for cenſuring ſo many architectural 
deformities as thoſe which are repeated in the 

environs of London, where it is ſeldom con- 

ſidered by the opulent who employ architects, 

« that taſte, and not expence, 1s the parent 
| of beauty.“ 

Indeed, the ambition of producing nov velty, 
1 conſpicuous in the preſent age, does not 
promiſe well for the national architecture. 
A happy imitation is of much more value than | 


a defective original; and to copy excellence 


with ſpirit and character, is a teſt of no infe- 
: rior ability. 


PART 
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PART THE SECOND. 


SCULPTURE 


« Omnes tacito quodam ſenſi fine ullà arte aut ratione, quæ 
fintin artibus et in picturis et in ſignis et in aliis operibus, 
rea ac prava dijudicant.?“ ET. 
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PART THE SECOND. 


SCULPTURE: 


SECTION I. 


[vis the opinion of the learned Winckelmann 
| that the art of ſculpture originated amongſt 
| the Egyptians, the Etruſcans and Greeks, in 
dependently of each other; and that their 
firſt attempts were introduced and characteriſed 
by their public worſhip, or political cſtabliſh- 


ments. 


The invention of E preceded that 
of letters, and probably that of painting, as it 
is the eaſier art. By the Etruſcans and Greeks 
a rude imitation of the human figure was at- 
tempted; long after ſome reſemblance. to it 


- ent Antichi Inediti & Giovanni Winckel- 
mann, Roma. 1767, c. j. P. . 


M 2 | had 
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had been formed by the CP both ; in 
clay and marble. 
The thirty deities worſhipped in Die 
which were repreſented by ſquare ſtones, re. 
mained in the city of Phæra in Achaia ; and 
were remarked by Pauſanias in his 
through that province. 
The Venus at Paphos was defignated by a 
column, and even Cupid and the Graces, in 
the early ages, were ſimply oblong pieces of 
marble e. 5 | 6.23 ER | VVV 
In a ſhort time, artiſts aroſe who ventured 
to engraft a head upon theſe blocks, and to | 
diſtinguiſh by features, the one from the 
| other. Of this practice, the firſt inſtance; 
: are of J upiter Priapus and Terminus, and 
when theſe types of divinities were multi- 
plied, and the heads of philoſophers and 
heroes were ſo placed, that deſcription of 
ſtatuc was called © terminal” or Hermæan. 
As theſe rude ſtatuaries became more ſ ki. 
ful, the heads acquired an air and character 
from bolder deſign and higher finiſhing ; other 
parts of the body, particularly the arms and 
feet, were marked out, whilſt the trunk r. 
mained ſquare and unſculptured, or covered 


, b Pauſ. I. vii. p. 599. © Id. I. ix p. 761, 786. 
5 „ With 
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with a hard drapery of ſtrait and Riff plaits. 


The feet were cloſe and united, and the other 


parts, deſcribed as they were, could not ſug- 
geſt any idea of action. It is reported by 
Apollodorus“, who had probably ſeen it, that 


the Palladium of Troy had the feet cloſely 


joined to each other; that the rudiments of 
| ſculpture amongſt the Greeks and Egyptians 


| had a poſitive reſemblance in the firſt forma- 


| tion of bodies 1n their ſtatues, proves no more, 
| than that the original deſigns were the ſame 
in all nations. But if, at the ſame period, 
that the Egyptians could effect a certain de- 
gree of reſemblance to the human form, the 


| | Greeks could only make their blocks of mar- 


ble ſmooth and ſquare, ſuch inability evinces, 


that they were not of the Egyptian ſchool of 


ſculpture. 


Homer 8 deſcription of the ſhield of Achilles 
gives us reaſon to believe, that ſculpture had 


attained to conſiderable perfection when he 
compoſed the Iliad. We may infer from his 


ſilence in reſpe& to painting, that ſculpture 


Vas proceeding towards its zenith, before the 
invention of the fiſter art in Greece. 


4 L, iii. p. 20. a. 
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"T5 | their contemporary introduction tuo 


obſtacles occurred, the uſage of public wor- 


ſhip, and the greater difficulty of one than of 


the other. As the art of ſculptural deſign 3 


Was inſpired by the deſire of repreſenting their 
5 divinities, the ancients, if the artiſts were un. 
known, perſuaded themſelves, that theſe eff. 


gies had fallen down from heaven. To no 


effort of the painter, even when the walls of 
temples were adorned with pictures, did they 


| attribute ſo great a degree of ſanity. Conſi- 


4 ering painting as the more difficult taſk, 
becauſe the objects approach ncarer to the 


real appearance of things, they require to be 


enlivened and made ſenſible by the manage- 


5 ment and eaſy gradation of light and ſhade, 
that though they are depicted upon an opake 
ſurface, they may preſent the reflection of a 


mirrour. In the repreſentation of nature, the 
grand requiſites are invention, deſign, and 
colouring. Sculpture is exempt, from the laſt 
mentioned, the difficulty of Which is ſuch as 
to exceed the talents of the majority of paint- 
ers. If the Greeks had no knowledge of 
light and ſhade before the time of Apollo- 

doruse, the maſter of Zeuxis, the priority of 


* Plutarch. p. 616, 


the 
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the invention of ſculpture is a plain fact. 


painting therefore may be conſidered as more 


difficult than ſculpture, 1 in the ſam e degree as | 
mere invention is more eaſy than execution, 


after truth and nature. One of the chief ad- 


vantages claimed by ſculpture | is, that 1 it brings : 
nature embodied to our view, as the object is 
viſible and of a palpable form on all ſides, 
which alſo includes a diffculty of reaching 
perfection, from the power given of inſpect- 
ing it in every point. The painter can cor- 
rect and efface his faults, whilſt thoſe of the 
ſtatuary are irreparable, and his moſt promiſ- 


ing work may be ſpoiled by the Nightelt d de- 
viation from his model. 
The art of ſculptural deſign made a flow 


progreſs | in Egypt, from the ſeveral circum- 


| ſtances of their never departing from the hke- 
neſs of the Ethiopic features of the natives to 


repreſent ideal beauty, their having been re- 
ſtricted by their government, which was con- 
ſolidated with their religion to one unvarying 
reſemblance of their gods, prieſts, and mo- 
narchss, and lofty N their artiſts having 


f Euſtach. ad Odyſs. A. p. 1 Heſych. | 
1 Diod. Sic. J. p. 44. 
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168 SCULPTURE. 
been employed in ſculpture merely as a trade 


that they had learned from their __— and 


: which they were obliged to follow®. 


Vet, there were two epochs, or rather two 


manners, to be diſtinguiſhed in Egyptian ſculp- 
ture: the firſt retained its primitive diſcrimi. 


nation till the annihilation of their ancient go- 
vernment, which proſcribed innovation or 


variety; nor does it appear that prior to the 
conqueſt of the Egyptians by the Greeks, that 
any memorable alteration had taken place. 
Perhaps the ſecond manner is not purely 


Egyptian, but a conceit in ſome of the Roman 
emperours, particularly Hadrian, to have ſta- 


tues made with certain of the Egyptian cha- 
raQeriſtics. | Ee 


In their genuine ftatues we mall Sack in 


vain for diſpoſition of parts or attitude, for 
muſcles, veins, or contractions. | Their deities 


are all of them uniform and alike. Whether 
erect, ſitting or kneeling, their backs are con- 


ſtantly propped up by a pilaſter. The male 
deities have their hands and arms ſtretched 
and cloſely ſtuck to their ſides, and their feet 
are not parallel, but in the ſame line, one 
advanced before the other. In the female 


> Diod. Sic. I. c. p. 68. 5 
gures 


2 — — 
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figures we may obſerve, in thoſe at leaſt 
. 85 are upright, that one hand is laid upon 


the breaſts. They are draped, but not a ſingle 
fold can be diſcovered; the clothing is ſo exact- 


ly adapted to the body, that it can be known 
only by examining the neck and legs. The 


other ſex are naked, excepting! a kind of VE 


- 


apron. 


Notwithſtanding this total failure of at- 
tempt to imitate the human figure, animals 
of exquiſite workmanſhip were formed by 


| theſe ſculptors, in which correctneſs in deſign- 


ing the bones and muſcles, and even an elegant 
contour and gradation in every part, will be 


allowed to exiſt. The Lions at the foot of the 
Capitol, thoſe at the fountain of the Acqua 
Felice, and the great Sphynx in the Borgheſe 


gardens at Rome, are excellent ſpecimens. 


In deſigning their double animals, the Egyp- 


tians were more conſiſtent than other nations, 
and ſhowed more ſkill in putting them toge- 


ther. For the Sphynx, which is ſimply a 


human head attached to the body of a brute, 
is an invention more conſonant to the oeco- 


nomy of nature, than thoſe of the Greeks or 
Romans; —a Centaur can ſcarcely be ſup- 


poſed to have exiſted with ſuch a repetition 
of 
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of parts, all the licence of fable being allowed. 
Deviations from the firſt manner had not fully 


prevailed during the Perſian dynaſty, but be- 


long to the age of Alexander and the Ptole- 
mies, who introduced the ſciences, together 


with the arts of Greece. A very ſtriking dif. 4 


ference will be obſerved, not only in the mode 


of placing the arms, but in the diſtinguiſhing 


of the outer from the inner veſtment in the 


drapery, as well as the very high n of 


the heads. 


Df the ſecond manner, or that adopted. by 
the Romans about the reign of Hadrian, | 
will notice only the leading peculiaritics, 
Theſe artiſts were ſo ambitious of making 


ſtatues in the true taſte of Egypt, that they 
procured even their materials, baſaltes and red 
granite, from that country; and conſidering 


the moſt antique ſpecimens as their models, 
were particularly careful to affix the Egyptian 


attributes. But the Antinous, although in 
the diſguiſe of an Egyptian, will be found by 
an attentive obſerver to be a Grecian, in the 
whole form of the head, its oval contour, the 
correctneſs of the profile, the fulneſs of the 
chin, and the ſuavity of the mouth. Such 


is the reſemblance in every known ſtatue ot | 


him 


a ll r Ta. a 1 
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him by the Greek maſters, the far greater 
number of which have been diſcovered in the 
palaces and villa of Hadrian, who commanded 


that his favourite ſhould be derfied in n Egypt, 


where he died', 
After the Egyptian wks 4 of art, the moſt 


ancient are thoſe of the Etruſcans. The firſt 
emigration to Etruria, was that of the Pelaſgiłk, 
a people of Arcadia, who brought with them 
the ſtyle of art at that time prevalent in 

Greece; which is evident from the Pelaſgo- 


Greek character obſervable on the Etruſco- 


pelaſgie Greek gems and monuments, from 
which original manner they departed in no 
inſtancel. About ſix centuries after that 
| event, a ſecond and principal ſettlement 

was made by the Greeks, three hundred 


years before Herodotus, who fixes the date in 
the time of Lycurgus of Sparta. Theſe later 


coloniſts introduced the art of writing, and in 
proceſs of time, taught the Etruſcans their 


i Pauſan, I. viii. p. 617. k Herod. I. i. p. 28. 


| Scarabzi of the ſame early Pelaſgo-Greek work are 


: found all over Greece and Egypt. At Ardea were vaſes, 


paintings, and characters, in the fame ſtyle, but by Greek 


aytiſts, Prix. 


| ſculpture 
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7 SCULPTURE. 
ſculpture and deſign, together with their na. 


tional hiſtory and that of their deities, in 


which they eventually attained to great ex- 
cellence. Figures now ſeen on the moſt 


antique ſpecimens of Etruſcan art correſpond, 
generally ſpeaking, with the old n of 


Greece. 


A league made by the Argivi i, againſt the 


Thebans, and the expedition of the ſeven againſt 


Thebes, prior to the Trojan war, are the moſt 


remote and renowned events recorded in their 

| annals. No memorial of this war is preſerved 

upon any monument of Grecian art, however 

ancient, but the names of five of the ſeven | 
heroes are inſcribed on a gem, in the Etruſ. 
can character”. This circumſtance may be 
admitted to prove that the coloniſts in Etruria 
practiſed arts unknown or diſuſed in the mo- 


ther country, during ſo eventful a period, 
when the contentions of its chief ſtates were 
carried on with unremitted violence. 


The Etruſcan nh 1s deficient 1 in grace and 


m | This gem, which i is one of the moſt ancient 1 
was in the collection of baron Stoſch, ſold to the king of | 


Pruſſia, and 1 now in his cabinet at Dreſden, 
a Thucyd. I. i. p. 5. 


characteriſtic 
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characteriſtic expreſſion, ſo that the perſons 
repreſented. were marked only by the attri- 
butes they bore, whether on their earthen 
vaſes or their pateræ of bronze. A leading 
diſtinction between the firſt and ſecond man- 
ner, both of deſign and ſculpture, is, that the 
hair was diſpoſed in minute rows of curls, as 
that of Hercules, in a bas relief on a ſquare 

altar in the muſeum of the Capitol, and the 
{kin of the ſhe-wolf in the ſame collection, 
caſt in bronze when the Etruſcans exerciſed 


the arts at Rome. _— 
Their drapery falls univerſally into ſtriated —_— 


or ſerpentine folds, which hard manner ſome 
_ even of the Greek ſculptors adopted in their 
figures of the deities, with reverence to high . | N bi 
and venerable antiquity, as well as to diftin= 
guiſh them from mortals. Several connoiſ- 
ſeurs have aſſerted that ſome of the vaſes ſo 
| called were not Etruſcan; many, however, [ 
which are genuine exhibit ſmall figures, as | 
intaglios, relievos, and groupes. In Rome, 


there is not a ſingle Etruſcan ſtatue extant, ht 
tor by ſtatues TY could the Judgment be — was 
0 Dionyſ. Halic. . i. p. 64. Cic, Divinat. I. l. 6. 20. -# [i 
Orat. 3. in Catilinam. 1 
ry n 
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directed to a certain point of decifion, by 
which a complete ſyſtem might be — of 


the deſigns of theſe artiſts. 


So much has been premiſed reſpeRing 


other nations before we treat of the Greeks, 


amongſt whom the origin, progreſs, and de- 


eline of the arts may be more ſatisfactorily 


traced, by 1 inquiring into their religious ſyſtem, 
and hiſtory. 


In order to coniſider the arts of deſign 


et the Greeks, and to account for their 

excellence in pourtraying the human figure. 
we muſt apply the ideal to the objects of our 
ſenſes, and the general form to the indivi- 
dual; combining them alſo with our idea of 


« the beautiful,” as it is diſperſed throughout 


univerfal nature. When we have attentively 


examined that ſpecies of beauty in parts which 
is peculiar to the human form, we may deter- 


mine with preciſion what are the outlines 
and lineaments which, in a whole, compoſe 


the beautiful.” Unity and ſimplicity are 


the true principles of reaſoning upon the 


exiſtence of © the beautiful” in any object, 
and when theſe are connected by proportion 


and harmony, the effect is © the ſublime.” 


We trequently miſtake the perfect for the 
3 ſimply 


W 


= 
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{imply beautiful, which may be reduced a 


certain principles in * WA can be 


ſcarcely defincd sz. | | qa 


The Greek ſculptors, who excelled im PER 
ty of contour, choſe the ſeaſon of youth for 


the beſt! models of their deities, in oppoſition 
to ſome of the great modern maſters, wa 
have repreſented the muſcles and veins in 


ſtatues of every period of life. In youth, the 


aerial and the ſolid form ſeem to exiſt in the 
ſame body. Hence aroſe an abſtra& and 


- metaphyſical notion of an ethereal being ſub- 


| ſtantiated and clothed in a bodily ſhape, but 
without partaking of the groſs materiality or 


debility of human nature. 


Beauty, therefore, is of two ſpecies, ideal or 
abſtract, and individual or perſonal. But Na- 


ture falls in her end, from the accidents to 
which humanity is liable; ſo that we rarely ſee 
a form perfect in all its parts. There are 
heads and expreſſion of countenance to be 


? Cicero (De Finibus, I. it. c. 4.) makes Cotta obſerve 
that it is more eaſy to ſay ** what the divinity is not than 
what he is an obſervation which may be applied to © the 
beautiful” in the arts, as being more caſily felt, than de- 
facd, 

1 Cic. Nat. Deor. I. i. c. 1 7, 
daily 
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daily ſeen, which may rival the Florentine 
Niobe or the Vatican Apollo, but it is only 
partial beauty. To remedy this defect, the 


Greek ſtatuaries, propoſing to themſelves ob- 


jects of worſhip ſuperior to nature, always 
repreſented them in the ſpring tide of life and 
eternal youth. As the individual model could 


not be found, they applied themſelves to the 


ſtudy of ſelect parts in various bodies, and com- 


poſed from them a more perfect form. The 


gymnaſtic exerciſes, eſpecially thoſe in Sparta, 
in which women publickly engaged, exhibited | 
the moſt ſymmetrical human figures unen- 
cumbered by drapery, from whence the beſt 
| examples might be ſelected. Theſe ſpectacles 
offered a large field to be fertiliſed by the 


imagination“. 


Proportions which 3 neareſt to per- 
fection conſtitute the beautiful, and are found 
only in the aſſemblage of what is remarkable 


in many difficult objects. Man cannot ima- 
gine any thing beyond the beauty of nature, 


and her defects are diſcoverable by him only 
from an attentive compariſon of individuals 
with each other. For ſuch examinations the 
cuſtoms of the Greeks allowed them frequent 


7 Ariſtophan, Pac. v. 761. 
opportunity. 


| or 
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opportunity. Not only the public games 


above mentioned, but their dances both comic 


and ſerious, preſented to them a true picture 
of the paſſions, which their artiſts have ſo 


happily ſtudied, and expreſſed with ſo much 
ardour and truth. They were by theſe 


means enabled to diſcover and compare the 


ſpecific beauty excluſively appropriate to ei- 


ther ſex. Notwithſtanding the infinite varie- 


ty of individual character from which they 
borrowed ſingle ideas, there reſulted a whole, 


the parts of which had an exact correſpond- 


ence, and all the ſymmetry of perfected na- 


ture. The laſt ornament of ſculpture 1 is effect, 


which, like the poliſh of a column or the luſ- 
tre of a diamond, ſhould appear as a part in- 
ſeparable from the whole, to which it gives 
an air of inſtantaneous production, without 


betraying the traces of the chiſſel'. 


After this ſlight ſketch of the abſtract 


or ideal forms, I ſhall add ſome obſervations, 


Corpus hominis pulchrum eſt in quo non eminent 
venæ, nec oſſa numerantur. Dial. de corrupt. Eloquent. 


Pliny, 1. 36. T. 2. p. 651. Pythagoras Rheginus ex 


Italia, print nervos et venas expreſſit, capillumgue dili- 


gentius.“ 
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more in detail, of certain parts of the human 
body and their requiſites to conſtitute beauty, 


in the opinion of the ancients. In minute} 
examining thoſe members of the human fi 
gure by which alone expreſſion or action could 


be communicated to the mind of the ſpecta- 


tor, an opinion will be hazarded, as well of 
what determines the beautiful and the defi. 
cient in beauty, as of what guide the 
antique from the modern. 

The primary parts in deſign are the head, 
the hands, and the feet*. In the head, effen- 
tial beauty depends on the profile, particularly 
on the line which deſcribes the forehead and 
the noſe, in which the leaſt concavity or riſe 
increaſes or leſſens beauty, in its degree. The 
nearer a profile approaches to a right line, it 
is the more majeſtic in one, and the more 


lovely in the other ſex; to prove this propoſi 


tion, we may only remark its oppoſite. 
The forehead to be handſome ſhould be 
low, an axiom ſo decidedly followed by the 


t It is afferted by ſome authors, that ten taker the length 


of the head is the juſt proportion of the human figure 
Others ſay nine, or even eight times. The Apollo Belvi- 
dere and the Venus De? Medici have more than the pro- 
portion of ten faces. 
Grecian 


-» 
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Grecian pte that it now infallibly diſ- 


tinguiſnes the antique, from the modern head. 


This axiom is founded on the tripartite divi- 


fon of the human countenance, as well as of 


the whole figure by the ancients; ſo that the 


noſe ſhould occupy exactly one third part of 
the face. When the forehead is high the 


want of proportion is eaſily diſcovered by con- 


cealing it about a finger's breadth, at the roots 


of the hair. | That deficiency i ut ſymmetry 


was remedied by the Greek women, who wore 
a diadema or fillet, and we have the authority 


of Horace (no mean judge) that a low fore- 


head was a principal conſtituent of female 


beauty. 


But, to its completion, ringlets of hide : 


forming an arch round the temples, and co- 


inciding to perfect the oval of the face, were 
indiſpenſable. A forehead ſo rounded was 


peculiar to the Greek female, and art readily 
adopted the luxuriance of nature. This 


ſhape of the forehead was conſidered as fo 
generally requiſite to beauty, that in no ideal 


head ſhall we diſcover the locks falling in 
angles on the temples; a ſingularity which 
afliſts in the detection of modern heads en- 


1 45 Inſignem tenui fronte Lycorida.“ 0⁴ 11 33. 
* grafted 
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grafted upon antique ſtatues. By the artiſt 
of the later ages this obſervation was either 


not made, or not adhered to. 
The eyes vary in largeneſs as well in nature h 
as in art, which is obſervable in the repreſen. nn 
tation of their deities and heroes. J upiter, 1 
Apollo, and Juno, have the eyelids acutely Wil «. 
arched in the centre, and narrow at their ex. | fi 
tremities. In the heads of Minerva the eyes 
are as large as thoſe of the forementioned ha 
deities, but the arch is leſs elevated; in thoſe F* 
of Venus the ſhape of the eye is not ſo full, 15 
and the lower eyelid a little raiſed, which wi 
produces an air very characteriſtic of that 1 
goddeſs. Some of the Roman artiſts, as if of 
| ambitious of improving on the antique, hae WW to 
repreſented the eyes ſo orbicular, that they bor 
ſeem to ſtart from their ſockets, which may bal 
be obſerved in the Iſis, at F lorence. The Plc 
pupil is rarely marked in genuine antiques, yie 
though many Greek as well as Roman heads, (Of 
in imitation of the Egyptian, have eyes made po 
of jewels or glaſs to reſemble the natural ins. | eye 
By examining many heads, it will be found 4 
that the ancients did not deſcribe the eyes air 


uniformly; and it may be concluded, that the 


ſculptors in marble did not mark the pupils 
belvee 
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before the age of Hadrian, when it was _ 
rally done. 
In the heads of aries; epi the real, 


the eyes appear to be more deeply ſet than in 


nature, which gives them an air of auſterity 


rather than of f weetneſs. But theſe larger 


ſtatues were uſually placed diſtantly from the 


| fight; and if the eyes had projected as in na- 
ture, all effect of light and ſhade would have 
been loſt. Pindar* deſcribes beauty as reſiding 
in the eyebrows. It is formed by the regu- 
larly thin arch made by the hair, ſuch as I 


have witneſſed to be univerſal amongſt the 


women of Scio, the Chios of antiquity, and 


others of the Greek iſlands. This ſtrong con- 


tour of the eyebrows i is expreſſed with great 
force, being merely a projection of the bone, 


particularly in Niobe and her daughters, at 
Florence. When “the ſublime” in ſtatuary 
yielded to © the graceful” by rounding and 
ſoftening the parts which were originally 
marked out with ſevere preciſion, even the 
eyebrows were ſculptured with more delicacy, 


in order to give greater ſoftneſs to the whole 
ar, This circumſtance is remarkable in the 


* Nem. 8. v. z. 
Ng - : 
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Mercury of the Vatican, ſo long miſtaken for 
Antinous. 


Theocritus appears to have had a taſte for | 
eyebrows j joining over the noſe, as is common 
in Turkey, where the women encourage them 
to meet by various arts. In nature, I could 
not but conſider them as a deformity, which] 
frequently noticed at Conſtantinople; and the 
ſculptors of Rome were of the ſame opinion, 
for though the eyebrows of Auguſtus were 
naturally joined, they corrected that defect in 
his ſtatues: an air of diſdain is expreſſed by 
the ſwelling of the noſtrils, as in the Belvi- 
dere Apollo, whilſt the general character — 
ſerenity is given in the forehead. The chin 
acquires beauty from 1 its ſolid round form, and 
as it contributes to the apparent convexity of 
the checks, which in many heads, not merely | 
-jdeal, but taken from models in real life, ſeem | 
ho. be diſproportionately large. Vet the chin 
of the far-famed Venus of Medicis“ is poſi- 
tively ſquat and depreſſed. Nor is the dim- 


y Idyll. 8. v. 72. 
The exact height of the Venus de Medici is four 
feet, eleven inches, and five lines. oy 


60 Ipſa venus 8 quoties velamena pon | 
Protegitur lzya ſemireducta manu. 
| Ovp. Art. Am. bs 11. V. „ 614. 


Uh 
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ple, feigned by the poets to have been made 


by the little finger of Cupid, to be confidered, 


according to the practice of the antique, as 
adding to beauty. 
In adjuſting and deferibing the hair infi- 
nite care Was taken by the ancient maſters, 
as being not only in itſelf eſſentially beautiful, 
but as heightening and relieving it in the firſt 
eg, 2 . 
As they exerted all their talents in the 


workmanſhip of the hair, there are many ſpe- 
cimens of variety in the different epochas of 


Greek ſculpture. In figures of the moſt an- 


tique ſtyle it is minutely curled ; looſe and 
caſy when the arts were at their zenith, and 
curiouſly plaited or coiled round a ſingle bod- 
kin, at their decline. The Deities were diſ- 


tinguiſhed by a peculiar form and manner in 
which the hair was diſpoſed, particularly that 


of Jupiter, which was never varied. Phidias 


tormed his Jupiter upon the model of Ho- 
mer, and neglected no circumſtance of the 


hair. 


z Plutarch mentions, that when Paulus Emilius viſited 


the temple of Olympia, he exclaimed, “ The Jupiter 
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184 SCULPTURE. 
hair. Three dictin& manners of deſcribing 
the hair are noticeable in the ſtatues of 
Apollo. It is tied in a knot above the crown 
of the head; it is raiſed above the ears to the 
ſummit of the forehead, or it is looſely curled 
all over. The hair of Bacchus is as long, 
more ſoft in its appearance, and leſs curled 


than that of the Delphic god b. By cloſe 
ſhort hair over the brow, a full neck, and 
ſmall head, the ſtatues of Hercules are uni- 
formly recognized. That of Satyrs and 


Fauns, young. or old, is rough, with the ends a 


little bent, in imitation of the ſkin of goats, 


of ' whoſe nature they were ſaid to partake, 


The hair of Mercury i is not long, but thickly 9 


criſped and curled. 
When it was collected i in a double knot 


n of Phidias is the true Jupiter of Homer, Aęigro/ 


* Toy ypapey O, Lucian. Macrobius, Sat. I. v. c. 18. 
Valerius Max. Mem. 1. iii. c. 7. Virgil, in his imita- 
tion of the Jupiter of Homer, does not deſcend to the 
particulars of his beard, hair, and eyebrows, for which omiſ- 


ſion he has the cenſure of W but the rw of 


Scaliger. 


b Ovid Met. . iii, p· 4213 Tibull. 1. 45 _ Eleg. IV. V. 33 I 


and Martial, L Epig. 125. 


and 
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and tied in the middle, on the crown of the 


head, it denoted virginity. Mr. Townley has 


a fine head of Diana fo diſtinguiſhed. The 
form of the creſcent might have ſuggeſt- 


ed the primary idea of attiring the head 


in a manner to reſemble it or it may be 


imitative of flames, and applicable to the : 


veſtal fire. 
An attention equal to that with which they 


| formed the head, the Greek ſculptors ſhewed 

in the extremities of the human figure. 5 
Both in the hands and feet they employed 

conſummate 1kill. Very few hands are pre- 


ſerved. Thoſe of the Medicean Venus are 


reſtored as far as the elbow, but among an- 


| tiques the beſt ſpecimens are a hand of one of 
the ſons of Niobe, at Florence, and of both 


the figures compoling a groupe of Mercury 


and a Nymph in the garden of the Farneſe 
palace at Rome. In male figures an eſſential 
quality of beauty was the fall and elevated 
cheſt; in the other ſex uniformity and com- 


pactneſs. The anterior trunk of the figure 
was never diſtended by corpulence or reple- 


tion, but made to repreſent that of a man 


awaking from a placid and ſound ſleep. 
The 
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186 SCULPTURE. 
The feet of the Lavcoon (for expreſſion of 


pain), the naked foot of the Venus Callipyges, = 
and the ſandals of the Belvidere Apollo, are all 


exquiſite in their ſeveral modes * be 


. 


SECTION 
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SECTION I. 


4x SHALL not exceed the limits I lader pro- 
poſed by offering a ſummary view of the dif- 


ferent æras and ſchools of ſculpture in Greece, 
enumerating only their moſt famous maſters, 


with critical remarks on the ſpecimens which 


ſtill remain. 


In the earlieſt æra of ſculpture 3 in . 5 
three ſchools of deſign were eſtabliſhed ; in 
the iſland of Ægina, at Corinth, and at Si- 
cyon. This laſt city was ſtyled the mother 

of the arts a, as Dipænus and Scillides, and alſo 
their diſciples had flouriſhed there; and after 
ſerxen generations, Ariſtocles, the brother of 
Canacus, likewiſe a ſculptor of eminence, pre- 


ſided over the ſame eſtabliſhment with undi- 


miniſhed fame“ ' The ſchool of Ægina 
_ traced its origin to Dædalus of fabulous hiſ- 


2 Plin. I. xxxv. c. 40. L. xxxvi. c. 4. 


d Pauſan. l. v. p. 437. 
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8 SCULPTURE. 
tory, and his contemporary Smilis made two 
ſtatues of Juno, one for her temple at Samos, 


and the other for that at Argos ©. 
From theſe auſpicious dawnings of the arts 


three diſtinct ſchools aroſe, one of which was 


peculiar to Ionia, the others were fixed in 
Greece, at Athens, and at Sicyon, cach of 


them ſhining with nearly equal ſplendour for 


ſeveral ages. 


At the head of theſe artiſts 1 18 placed My- 


ron, whoſe ſtatues of bronze * attracted the 
| admiration of Greece, particularly a Diſcobo- 
lus noticed by Quin&ilian ©, a repetition of 
which in marble is now in the collection of 
Mr. Townley. Phidias was the diſciple. of 
Eladas and Ageladas f the probable contem- | 
poraries of Myron, and who flouriſhed in the 

; fixed en We collect from Quinc- 


e Id. I. vii. p. $53t. 4 Cicero in Verrem, i r, E. 43. : 


e Quid tam diſtortum et elaboratum, ut eſt ille Diſ. 


cobolos Myronis. 81 quis tamen ut parum rectum im- 
probet opus, nonne ab intellectu abfuerit? in qua vel 


præcipue laudabilis eſt ipſa novitas ac difficultas. '—Quindt. 
I. I. e. lie, p 64. Plin. xxxiv. c. 


Antholog. 1. iv. c. xxii. p. 334. 


tillan 
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tilian * that he excelled in imparting a celeſ- 
tial dignity to his figures of the Deities 


(Minerva at Athens, and J upiter Olympus at 


Elis), particularly in thoſe wrought in ivory, 


many of which were leſs than the natural 


ſize, He caſt likewiſe in bronze. In the 
ſame age lived Polycletus, an artiſt of exqui- 


fite grace and moſt correct finiſhing; the latter 
quality was the effect of his ſingular diligence. . 
To the human figure he gave more than hu- 
man beauty, but failed in expreſſing the ma- 


jeſtie character of the gods. 


The works of Egeſias were known by their 


hardneſs and ſublimity of manner *. 


The arts of deſign in Greece fluctuated 
with the varying fortunes of the ſeveral ſtates 
in which they were profeſſed ; but they re- 
gularly accompanied Athens through all her 


viciflitudes. Whether triumphant or de- 
preſſed, in the progreſs of the arts we may 


mark her frequent changes with an almoſt 


hiſtorical exactneſs. The victories of The- 


miſtocles rendered that renowned city the aſy- 


8 Quinet. 1 xii. c. 10. 
Id. Plin „„ 'p: det. £4; Hardouini, 
i Quin. ut Supra. 
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| lum of philoſophy and genius, and the liberty 


ſo honourably acquired, extended the fame, br 
whilſt it excited the emulation, of the Ionian 
and Sicilian coloniſts, with great ſucces, be 
This happy epocha may be placed about fifty 1 
years after the defeat and „ of the b) 
Perſlans *. 

Of the ſchool of Phidias the WY diſtin- l 
iſhed; were Alcamenes of Athens, and Ago- 8 
racritus of the iſland of Paros. Their rival WM " 
{kill was exerted in finiſhing a ſtatue of Ve WM 1 
nus, and the palm was partially . * * 
the Athenians to their own citizen |. 5 d 

Polycletus of Sicyon was the competitor 0 
with Phidias in an undertaking of more gran- : d 

deur and conſequence than his uſual works MW © 
The inhabitants of Argos employed him for | 8 
a coloſſal Juno, compoſed of gold and ivory, : 
rather in emulation of, than to imitate, the | 
Olympic Jupiter of Phidias. Two figures in l 
| bronze by Polycletus, repreſenting the cane- of 
phoræ, or nymphs bearing in baſkets the ſym- 
| bols of Ceres to a ſacrifice, were taken from -J 
the Theſpians by Verres, and brought to | 


„ Diod. Sicul. 1. xii. 1 1 Pauſan. I. i. p. 81. 
8 ©... Rome. 
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Rome. They were eſteemed beyond any 
bronze figures exiſting at that time. 

Such was his {kill, that he completed the 
perfect figure of a man, which ſerved as a 


gn: to his ſucceſſors, and was conſidered 


by Lyſippus as the acme of the art *. 


Whilſt Phidias in gold and. ivory, and Po- 
ſyeletus in bronze, engroſſed to themſelves 


every excellence, Scopas acquired a ſcarcely 
inferior celebrity for his ſtatues in marble. 
The groupe of Niobe at Florence was attri- 
buted by Pliny to Scopas or Praxiteles, for he 


does not decide", Againſt the pretenſions of 
the latter we may adduce the ſimplicity of 
drapery in the daughters, which evidently 


characteriſes an age immediately preceding 


that of Praxiteles. With greater nan. 5 


therefore, Scopas was the artiſt. 


The fineſt fragment of Greek Genlpture 


now in England, is a head of Niobe (a repeti- 


ton of that at Florence, but of very ſuperior 


m Polycletus Sicyonius fecit et quem canona artifices 
vocant, lineamenta artis ex eo petentes, velut a lege qua- 
dam.—Plin. 1, xxxv. c. 19. Cicero (de claris Orator. 
c. 86) confounds the Doryphores with this ſtatue. - 
1 Anthol. I. iv. c. 9. 
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workmanſhip) which was brought from "on 
by Lord Exeter, and by him "Petites to 
Lord Yarborough. 

The laſt ſculptor coeval with Phidias was 
Cteſilaus, who jointly with him and Polycle. 
tus finiſhed one of the three Amazons de- 
ſigned to decorate the temple of Diana at 
Ebpheſus, and the ſtatue of Pericles commend- 

ed by Pliny. He allows to Cteſilaus the 
ſingular felicity of giving a more noble air to 
his heroes, even than that which they poſ- 
ſeſſed. Abbate Winckelmann, with that 
conſummate erudition with which he ex- 
amines theſe ſubjects, oontends againſt the 
received opinion that the Mirmillo or dying 
Gladiator in the Capitol, was the pms 
of this ſculptor. F = 
Of the firſt ſtyle of the Ge ſo re- 1 
markable for ſimplicity and boldneſs, the æra 
was circumſcribed to the limits of fifty 
years, a period during which the arts had 


* Plin. I. xxxiv. e. 19. 00 n in 1 hae arte eſt, good 
viros nobiles nobiliores fecit. 
„ Mon. Ined. cap. iv. p. 71. Maffei 6 0 " Stat. 
Tav. Ixv. 5 : 


arrived 


een 66 


urived at their meridian of ſublimity . The 
ſucceeding age introduces Praxiteles, who 
may be called the father of the ſecond man- 
ner, and whoſe works were diſcriminated by 
their flowing outline and delicacy of finiſh- 
ing. The elevation of Thebes" by Epami- 


nondas above the other ſtates of Greece, pro- 


duced a complete change in her whole ſyſ- 


tem; but as ſoon as the Athenians recovered 


their former ſplendour, the arts, which had 
ever kept pace with it, revived with un- 


abated vigour. Many works of Praxiteles are 
noticed by the hiſtorians and poets. His Venus 


of Gnidus in marble, attracted then no leſs 


admiration than what the Medicean has ſince 


done in the modern world; and his Apollo in 
bronze, called from the lizard on the trunk 


al : The names of Policles, 8 Leocares, and 


Hippodotus, are reſcued from oblivion by Pliny. The baſe 


inſcribed of the Ganymede of Leocares | is {ill preſerved | in 


the Medici collection. 


--* QuinQ. I. zu. c. 10. Ad een 1 e et 
Praxitelem acceſſiſſe optime affirmant.” Plin. 1. xxxiv. 


p. 726, ut ſup. ** Praxiteles quoque in marmore felicior 
850 et clarior eſt. Fecit tamen ex are pulcherrima 


opera. 


Dampf Halicarn. 1. i. 5. 3. 
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of the tree againſt which he reſts, © Saurce. 
tonos, is ſtill the moſt curious in the Villa 
Albani, one of the firſt repoſitories in Rome. 


Praxiteles finiſhed likewiſe a ſmall ſtatue of 


Cupid breaking his bow and the ſkin of the 


lion thrown over the trunk, which was fo 


| eſteemed, that it was frequently copied in 
Fourteen repetitions of this figure 


marble. 
are known to exiſt, the fineſt of which is pre. 
ſerved in the capitol at Rome. Mr. Townley 
has one which is very beautiful, and tuo 


others of conſiderable merit are in the collec. 


tion at Wilton, and at Sir R. Worſley's | in 
the iſle of Wight. A faun in the Pio-Cle- 


mentine Muſeum in the Vatican is ſuppoſed 


to be a very excellent antique copy of the 
bronze by Praxiteles. 
In the ſame collection IS a repetition of the 
: Gnidian Venus”. But the moſt elaborate 
male-ſtatue remains unappropriated, and the 


ſculptor of the Belvidere Apo has eluded 


Calliſtratus. 
u Scopas made another Venus which was draped, aud 
Pliny aſſerts that it was more excellent than that of Pli- 
dias at Gnidus. Anthol. Epig: Antipatri. ct lextum ab 2 
Eveni. 


the 


JD 
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the cloſeſt inveſtigation of the Roman anti- 


quaries. The name of Apollodorus of Athens 


appears on the plinth of the Venus of Me- 


dici, which has been detected as a modern 


forgery: 


Not long after Pranieatcs had ſignaliſed : : 


himſelf in ſtatuary, but particula. ] y in bronze, 


appeared Lycippus, whoſe great merit was 


the having followed nature more ſcrupulouſly 


than his immediate predeceffors. If, as Pliny 


Rates, his works were ſo numerous as to 


amount to fifteen hundred, we have the more 
to regret that they were all of bronze, and 


irretrievably deſtroyed *. 


No authentic document remains, by which 


the age of Ageſander, Polydorus, and Atheno- 


dorus might be certified, but there are proofs, 
that Liſippus flouriſhed under the dominion 


of Alexander. To theſe firſt mentioned ar- 


tiſts is the Laocoon aſcribed by Pliny *, and 


Winckelmann“ conjectures that Ageſander 
was the father of the others, and finiſhed the 


J Plin. I. xxxiv. tom. ii. p 646. 
7 Diodor, Sicul. I. xvii. p. 579. © Plin. I. xxxvi c. 4. 
a Mon. Ined. p. 79. 


2 Laocoon, 
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8 SCULPTURE, 

Laocoon which is the moſt difficult figure, 
whilſt thoſe of the two youths were. left to 
his ſons. 5 

In reply to thoſe who would inſinuate that 
this ſtatue is of a more recent date than the 
compoſition of the Aneid, he obſerves, that 


the hair of the two young men exactly re 
ſembles that of the ſons of Niobe or the 


wreſtlers at Florence, the Criterion of a much 


earlier era. 
Notwithſtanding the ancient attcſtations 


of its ſuperexcellence, it has been a queſtion 
agitated in the learned world, whether the 


groupe was formed upon Virgil's deſcription. 
or that it ſupplied the poet with the fiction. 


But the effect to be produced in either ap- 
pears to have originated in diſtinct principles. 
of the one ſimply commiſeration of torture, | 


of the other extreme horror. 


In the age ot the ſculytors of the Laocoon, 


Appolonius and Tauriſcus are conjectured to 
have flouriſhed ; for their preciſe date is not 
known. They finiſhed that very celebrated 
groupe now at Naples, and called, © the Far- 
neſe Bull.” Dirce is repreſented in the act 
of being bound to the horns of the enraged 


animal, in order to precipitate her into the 
uy 10 
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ſea by Zethus and Amphion, the ſons of An- 
tiopa, who is likewiſe there; and a fifth 


figure of a young man ſitting in horror of ſo 
cruel a puniſhment, completes the rival 
groupe of the Laocoon®. The antique parts 


are in a ſimilar ſtyle to it, but the reſtora- 
tions are numerous, and in ſome inſtances 
unaccordant. Upon an inſcription, now ob- 
iterated, was traced the name of another 


artiſt, Menecrates ; and we are told, that this 
vaſt maſs of Kite was formed out of a 


ſingle block, in the iſland of Rhodes. Greece, 


after the death of Alexander the Great, lapſcd 


into a ſtate of dependence little better than 
flarery. Erery territory was impov eriſhed 
nd laid waſte by the exorbitant impoſition of 


| taxes, or continuance of war. Under the 


oppreſſion of their once favoured country the 
arts were neglected and nearly annihilated, 


d Plin. Il. xxxvi.c. 5. 
The antique groupes ſeldom exceeded four or five 
figures, excepting the Niobe, which is compoſed of ſixteen. 


Cardinal Polignac, about 17 30, diſcovered amongſt ſome 


ruins, ſuppoſed to have been the palace of Marius, twelve 
ſemale ſtatues without heads. Lambert Sigiſbert Adam, 
a French ſculptor then at Rome, converted them at once 
into Achilles amidſt the daughters of Lycomedes, 
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had they not found refuge in Aſia, in the 
patronage of the Seleucidz . 

Men of talents in every profeſſion, fought 
in Egypt the encouragement afforded them 
by. Ptolemy Soter, who exhibited a munifi- 
_ cence worthy of Alexander, his predeceſſor in 

that kingdom. 
Soon after the arts had baniſhed themſelves 
from Greece, liberty inſpired her laſt heroes, 
Aratus and Philipomanes, to attempt her re- 
ſtoration. Mutual jealouſy prevented that 
glorious end, and recourſe being had to the 


Romans againſt the Macedonian Philip, he | 


A was defeated and compelled to cede the Pro- 
vinces he had unjuſtly uſurped. 


One hundred and ninety-four years before 


Chriſt, the Roman conſul Quintus Flaminius 


proclaimed at Corinth univerſal lberty to 
Greece; and the public tranquillity conſe- 
quent on that event, introduced one of the 
moſt memorable æras of the arts. 

Immediately, upon their arrival, Callifira- 
tus, Athenæus, and Policles, were the moſt 


admired maſters of ſculpture. Policles diſ- 


tinguiſhed himſelf by a ſtatue of the Herma- 


© Polyb. I. xvii. p. 97. 
phrodite, 


phrodite, now in the Borgheſe Villa at Rome. 


Apollonius the Athenian made the Torſo of 
Hercules in the Belvidere, which was eſteem- 


ed by Michel- Agnuolo ſuperior to any per- 


fect ſtatue diſcovered, at that period, in 


Rome. 
But the refileſs genius of the Grecians | in- 
cited them to acts by which they loſt the 


liberty they ſtrove to defend, before agereſ- 
fon had been made by the Romans, to whom 


the Achzan league had adminiſtered a plau- 
{ible + cauſe of ba. L. Mummius, the 
_ conſul, was directed to lay ſiege to Corinth. 
The capture of a city ſo famed as a repoſitory 


of all that was perfect in the arts, provoked 


the avarice of the Roman conqueror, who re- 
ſtrained no exceſs of predatory violence. By 


tranſporting ſo many ſuperb works of taſte to 
| Rome to grace his triumph, he excited the 


admiration of his fellow citizens, the conſe- 


quence of which was an inſatiable ardour of 


poſſeſſing them. Thus the dæmon of ap- 


propriation exhauſted the temples, and pil- 
laged the ſhrines of the moſt venerable anti- 


quity, and eventually transterred the ſeat of 


the arts from Athens to the growing metro- 


polis of the world. 
0 4 c Græcia 
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« Gracia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes 
Intulit — Latio.“ 


Hor. Ep. I. ii. p. 1. 


Sicyon at the ſame time had been ravaged 
by M. Scaurus, and Sparta by Muræna and 
Varro; ſo that to the Greeks the moſt ex- 
_ cellent painting and ſtatuary, with the power 
of reſtoring theſe arts, ſo long their boaſt and 

their delight, were loſt for ever. Nor was 
the fate of the arts in Egypt more ſucceſsful. 


Ihe cruelties of the ſeventh Ptolemy had 


driven them from his court, and after the de- 
| feat of Antiochus and the Seleucidæ, they 
found in Attalus, king of Pergamus, a ſole but 
very munificent protector. The death of | 
Attalus, with the immediate alienation of his 
territory to the Romans, contributed much to 
the total extinction of the arts in Greece, 
which was complete when Auguſtus disfran- 
chiſed Athens, and diſperſed the citizens, 
on account of their attachment to M. An- 
tony ©. 
In the deſolation of Athens all Greece was 
involved. Thebes, Sparta, and Mycene, re- 


© Dio, Caſſ. I. liv, c. 7. 


tained 
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tained little more than their names*®. Sylla 
had depredated three of the richeſt and moſt 
ſacred temples, that of Apollo at Delphos, of 
Eſculapius in Epidaurus, and of Jupiter at 


Elis. Magna Græcia and Sicily had ſhared 


the general calamity in an equal extent! 


After this melancholy view of fallen Gierds 
we may find ſome ſatisfaction in directing our 


minds to the introduction of the arts at 
Rome, and to the liberal encouragement 


which men of talents experienced even from 


their haughty and rapacious conquerors. 
Paſiteles (a name which has been con- 


founded with Praxiteles) was a native of Ca-- 


labria, and caſt in ſilver Roſcius, the cele- 


brated actor, as an infant lying in a cradle, 
and entwined by a ſerpent, a ſituation of dan- 


ger from which his nurſe is ſaid to have pre- 


e Pauſan. 1. in. p. 727. Appian. Bell. Civ. 1. ii 
b 232. . 
f Strabo, 1. vi. p. 272. The palace of Attalus abound- 


ed in the fineſt ſtatuary, as is mentioned by Pliny, all of 
which was brought to Rome; and the pillage of ſculpture 
made by Verres when præfect of Sieily to enrich his gal- 


lery, was a principal charge of crimination by Cicero, in 
his ſpirited oration againſt him, Liv. I. xxv. c. 40. Ju- 
venal, dat. viii. v. 87. 
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Archeſilaus and Evander were in great requeſt 


at Rome. By the profuſe and wealthy Ly. 
cullus, Archeſilaus was patronized ; and both 
' theſe artiſts had gained celebrity by their 
works in chalk, modelled probably from the 
fineſt antiques, as well as being ſpecimens of 


their own invention. A Venus, made for 


Julius Ceſar, and the reſtoration of a head of 


Diana for a ſtatue, the original work of Ti- 
motheus, the contemporary of Scopas, by the 
command of Auguſtus, are noticed by Pliny 


as their chief works, and aſcertain their æra 
and their fame. Horace alludes to the ſupe- 
rior ſtyle of Evander | in bas: reliefs “. 


x Cicero de Divinat. I. i. c. 36. Plin. I. xxxv. c. 45. 
Such was the profuſion of the Romans after their con- 


ſular government was extinguiſhed, that a ſtatue of Vic- 
tory in the Capitol was erected of maſhve gold, and weigh 


ed 120 lb. A pearl valued at 1000/. Engliſh money was 


cut in two, to make ear-rings for the ſtatue of Venus in 
the Pantheon. M. Antony gave one half to Cleopatra, 
who ſwallow ed it diffolved in vinegar. 


h 6c „ menſive catillum 


Exandri manibus tritum dejecit.“ 
Hor, Serm. J. i. f. it), v. 91. 


6 Among 


R 
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Among the monuments of ſculpture made 


at Rome, in theſe laſt days of her republic, 


and certainly by Grecian artiſts, are the two 


ſtatues of the Thracian kings, as priſoners at 

a triumph, in grey marble. Theſe were 
kings of the Scordiſci, a rude people, who 
were defeated by M. Licinius Lucullus, the 
brother of the magnificent ſenator. Exaſpe- 
rated by their repeated perfidy, he commanded 


their hands to be cut off, a circumſtance of 
cruelty repreſented in the marble which now 
remains in the muſeum of the capitol. 


The ſtatue of Pompey ', now in the hall of 
the Spada palace, but originally ſtanding in 


the Curia or baſilica of Pompey, in which 


Cefar aſſembled the ſenate, and at the baſe 


of which he fell, affords a ſingular proof of a 


deviation from the known cuſtom of the 
Romans, who repreſented their living heroes 


in armour k. 


tured as a deified hero, naked and of coloſſal 
proportions. 


i Diodorus Schlus, 1. 1. p. 45: 


k « Greca res eſt nihil velare: at contra Romana ac 


militaris thoracas addere.“ 1 xxxiv. C. 10. 


Abbate 


But the great triumvir is ſculp- 
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Abbate Winckelmann very ingeniouſly ſug- 
geſts, that the ſtatue denominated Cincinna. 
tus at Verſailles, and another called Marcus 

Agrippa at Venice, are of an æra diſtin from 

that of thoſe celebrated Romans, and not the 
portraits of the perſons to whom they have 
been ſo long attributed. In fact, that they 

are in a much earlier ſtyle, he ſhows with ſuf. 
ficient evidence |. 
We muſt now conſider the: arts as tranſ- 


planted into Rome, although profeſſed, al- 


moſt excluſively, by Greeks, for the very op- 1 


preſſors and depredators of Greece became 
their moſt liberal patrons. C æſar, when in a 
private ſtation, had made an extenſive col- 
lection of pictures, intaglios and ſmall figures 
in ivory and bronze, which he dedicated by 
a public benefaction, when, as dictator, he 
built a temple to Venus Genetrix. His may- 
nificent Forum is an inſtance of his defire to | 
promote the grandeur of the imperial city; 


and he may be ſaid to have left the love of | 


the arts, as a kind of heritage, to the Romans". {1 
Auguſtus merited the eulogium of Livy, who | 


! Monum. Ined. Ys p. 88. 
m Plin. I. xxxvii. c. 1. Suetonius Jul. c. 28. 


honour: 


honours him as the reſtorer of the temples of 


the Gods. He aſſembled from every part of 
Greece the ſtatues of tbe deities of the moſt 
genuine workmanſhip, with which he em 


dellined Rome, whilſt he encouraged a pre- 
- railing mode of figuring eminent perſons of 
cither ſex in ſtatuary, as portraits, which were 


placed in the public edifices o, or religiouſly 
preſerved in their own. It is worthy of 


remark, that of this Emperor two ſtatues 


only are allowed to be real portraits; one in 
the Muſeum of the Capitol holding the prow 
of a ſhipꝰ in reference to the victory at Ac- 
tium, and the other was formerly in the Ron- = 


5 donini collection at Rome. 


Cleopatra, ſo unfortunately famous: for her 
beauty and profuſe magnificence, | cheriſhed 


the arts in Egypt. She gave a ſtatue of 


Venus to Julius Cæſar to furniſh the temple 


he was then building at Rome; with Marc 


Antony ſhe ſhared the ſpoils of Greece and of 
Pergamus, and to the Attalian Library, which 
the procured from him, were added ſome of 


«16; Calig. c. 34. where he ae that Caligula threw 


down the ſtatues of eminent men erected by Auguſtus in 
_ the Fe orum. 


© Maffei Raccolt. di Stat. Tav. 16. 
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the fineſt works, both of iculpture and paint- 
ing, which exiſted at that time. Two ſta- 
tues, ſaid to repreſent this gorgeous queen, of 
which that in the Belvidere is the more cele- 


brated, are rather imperfectly authenticated“. 


The conduct of Auguſtus towards the Greeks, 


” after he aſſumed the imperial government, was 
moderate and diſcreet, and ſuch was continued 
by his immediate ſucceſſors till the reign of 
Caligula. By him was diſpatched Memmius 
Regulus with a command to collect from 
every city the ſtatues which had been conſi- 
dered as its peculiar boaſt. With ſo much 


exactneſs were theſe orders obeyed, that the 


fineſt pieces of art were brought to Rome, in 
a profuſion by which his palaces were crowd - 
ed, and many were diſtributed in his numer- 
cous villas. Not even the Olympian Jupiter 
at Elis, compoſed of gold and ivory, by Phi- 


dias, would have been preſerved from the 


active rapacity of Regulus, but that the artiſts 


had aſſured him it would not bear removals. 


To the zra of Claudius is referred a beau- 


tiful groupe in the Villa Lodoviſi at Rome, 


* Mon. Ined. T. 1. p. go. 
Joſephus Ant. Jud. 1. xix. c. 1. 
. 5 long 
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of Pætus and Arria, which has been patheti- 
cally told by Pliny Junior in his epiſtles, by 
Different opinions are 
maintained by the connoiſſeurs. Maffei 
affirms it to be Menophilus and Derettina the 


Tacitus and Catullus. 


daughter of Mithridates king of Pontus*; and 


Gronovius*, more plauſibly, that it alludes to 
the ſtory of Macarius and Canace, the chil- 
dren of CEolus. We are informed by Pauſa- 


rias*, that from the temple of Delphos only, 


five hundred ſtatues were tranſported to Rome 
by the inſatiable Nero, who employed Zeno- 
dorus to caſt a coloſſal ſtatue of himſelf in 


bronze, one hundred and ten feet high. Two 
very remarkable ſtatues now exiſting at Rome, 


the Belvidere Apollo, and that uſually called 
the Gladiator in the Villa Borgheſe, are ſup- 
poſed to have been part of this ſpoill. 


and in this omiſſion he paſſes over the ſtatues 


”. Amm. Marcell. I. 16. 
_ * Theſaur, Ant. Græc. T. 3. tab. XXX. 
Pauſan. I. x, p. 813. Id. I. viii. p. (94. Strabo l. X. 


p. 459. 


long conſidered as repreſenting the tragic ſtory 


By the 
total ſilence of Pliny reſpecting theſe ſingular 


ſpecimens, we are thrown upon conjecture; 
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of Pallas by Evodius, and of Hercules by Ly. 


cippus, which are particularly ſpecified xs 

having been brought from Grecian cities", 
Nero, when in poſſeſſion of theſe exquiſite 

antiques, ſhowed the perverſion of his taſte by 


covering thoſe of bronze with gilding, and 
| ſome even of marble are known to have been 


ſo disfigured by his ridiculous profuſeneſs. 


With reſpect to the ſtate of the arts in this 
age, we are enabled. to decide favourably by 


the inſpection of the triumphal arch of Titus, 


and the frize of the temple of Minerva, | in 


the Forum built by Domitian. 


In the particular kind of ſculpture applied 


to bas- reliefs and trophies, the artiſts may be 
diſtinguiſhed by ſuperior elegance and kill, 
which is evinced by many beautiful remains. 
Of ſuch magnitude were the architectural 
plans adopted by Trajan, that men of talents 


in every deſcription of art were invited to 
ſignaliſe themſelves, under his munificent 


patronage, in every region of the empire. 


The ſumptuous edifices which he erected, ap- 


u Pliny mentions a ſtatue of Alexander the Great by | 


Lycippus, l. XxXiX. c. 19 Valois des richeſſes du Temple 1 
de Delphos. Mem. Acad. Inſc. T. 3. 


peat 
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pear to have exhauſted the powers of human 


conſtruction, of the extent and vaſtneſs of 
| which we can now form concluſions only by 
their ruins. His bridge over the Danube, 
his triumphal arch at Ancona, his Forum, 


the fite of which 1s now marked out by the 
hiſtorical column, raiſe his fame, as an en- 
courager of the arts, far 8 his prede- 


ceflors. 


Under the auſpices of Hadrian, the FRY 
ceſlor of Trajan, the arts maintained a pro- 58 
greſſive degree of excellence. He was emi- 


nently accompliſhed, not only as an admurer, 


but was himſelf an artiſt. Every province in 


Greece enjoyed his munificence, and the 
temples of Jupiter at Athens which he re- 
ſtored*, and that of Cyzicum, on the ſhores of 
Propontis, which he built, were ſtupendous 
monuments of imperial ſplendour. Having, 
for eighteen years, been engaged in viſiting 


the moſt diſtant parts of the Roman empire, 


he reſolved to conſtruct his villa at Tivoli; 
in which not only exact models of the moſt 


celebrated buildings he had ſeen, ſhould be 


rected, but that they ſhould be furniſhed 


* Pauſan. l. v. p. 406. 
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with originals, or the fineſt copies, of the 
moſt admirable ftatues. His correct judg. 
ment in all works of art contributed more to 
the abſolute ſuperiority of this collection, than 
the mere power of ape ing unlimited trea- 
ſures to procure . 

lt was by Hadrian that the faſhion of 
| having portraits in ſtatuary was ſo generally 
extended amongſt the noble and opulent 
__ citizens of Rome. In his own villa at Ti- 
voli, were placed, by his command, the ſtatues 


and buſts not only of all his living, but of his 


deceaſed friends". Of his favourite Antinous, 
in various characters, there are infinite repeti- | 
tions. That moſt valued, was found on the | 
Eſquiline hill, and was placed by Leo X. in the | 
Vatican; but it has lately been deferibed as I 
Mercury, by a critic of ſingular erudition”. | 
Another was found about 1 770, in the T her- | 
me Maritime of Hadrian, near Oſtia, by Mr. 
Gavin Hamilton, late of Rome. It repre- | 
fents Antinous, in the mythological charac- | 
ter of Abundance, and is now in the collection 
of the Hon. J. Smith Barry, at Beaumont in 


7 Zephilin. E pit. Dion. Call. Hadrian, p- 246. 
3 Abb. de Viſconti Mus. Pio-Clem. 1 p- 9-10. ; 
1 Cheſhire. 
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Cheſhire. By the urbanity and kind com- 


munication of Mr, 'Townley, I am enabled 


to add in continuation of theſe remarks ſome 


extracts from the genuine letters of Mr. Ha- 
milton, relative to his diſcovery of ſtatues. 


Some curioſity will be excited, to inquire 


the names of thoſe artiſts who were ſo con- 
ſtantly employed, and ſo amply patroniſed by 
Hadrian. Thoſe only of Ariſtzus, Papias, and 
Zeno, occur on the plinths of fragments diſ- 


covered amongſt the Tiburtine ruins. 
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SECTION In. 


We are now advancing rapidly to the 
decline. Of the two Antonines, M. Aurelius 


appears to have been the greater friend of the 


arts. His equeſtrian ſtatue in bronze in the 
area of the Capitol, is the firſt now exiſting 
in the world, and defies the competition of 


the modern artiſts*. This laſt epoch includes 


the reigns of Trajan, Hadrian, and the Anto- 
' nines, and terminates within that of Com- 
modus. It was moſt remarkable for the cha- 


racer and high finiſhing of heads intended as 


portraits, particularly of the imperial buſts, as 
of M. Aurelius, Commodus when young, and 

of Lucius Verus. The minute labour ſhewn 
in the hair is ſtrongly contraſted by the bold | 


effect of the antique. 


a The equeſtrian ſtatue of M. Aurelius was found in 


the pontificate of Sixtus IV. (1471, to 1484) on the Cælian 
hill near the preſent church of St. John Lateran, Wo 
placed | it in that area. Paul III. about 1540, removed it to | 
area of the Capitol, under the direction of Michelagnolo. 


A ſtatue | 
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A ſtatue ſaid to be of that 1 _ | f 
monſter Commodus, in the character of a . | | 
young Hercules, is in the Belvidere: The A 
ſuperior finiſhing of the hair is a deciſive 11 
proof, according to the judicious. Winckel- 

mann, that it is a genuine Hercules of much 5 i; 
higher antiquityb. 1 1 
But the total dhe of ſculpture, in | 
which cauſe none of its priſtine elegance & 


could be traced, is moſt apparent in the bas- 
reliefs of two triumphal arches erected at 
Rome in the reign of Septimius Severus. In 
compariſon with the ſtate of the arts under all 
the Antonines, the moſt unpractiſed eye will 
inſtantly diſcover a lamentable inferiority, not 
that the arts declined ſo ſuddenly, from a 
ſcarcity of thoſe who profeffed them. For 
many portraits in marble, both of this em- 
perour and his favourite miniſter Plautianus®, 
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afford a convincing proof, that though the 1 
ſculptors were many, yet that the art was in » 


decay, | 
The ſeveral es who have peed this 
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inquiry with the moſt ample and critical in. 
veſtigation are undecided in fixing the exag 
period of the extinction of the arts at Rome. 
Some allow no proofs of their exiſtence later 
than the Gordians, and by others they are ex. | 

_ tended to the reign of Licinius Gallienus, 
in the 268th year of Chriſtianity. | Why 
the profeſſion of the arts ſhould, in a great 
meaſure, ceaſe, ſeveral cauſes may be given. 
Veneration for their anceſtors had filled moſt 
of the Roman houſes with ſtatuary, which 


diſgraced the efforts of later times by an exi- 


dent ſuperiority. Their number, as well a 
their excellence, precluded any encouragement 
of artiſts, who were deficient both in ſcience | 
and execution. It is aſſerted by Caffiodoru, 
that the number of ſtatues in Rome nearly 
_ equalled that of its inhabitants, at a pred of 
the moſt extenſive population. | 

When Conſtantine determined to eftabli 


at Byzantium, another capital of the Roman WW 


world, he pillaged the old metropolis of its 
. moſt valuable ſtatuary, to embelliſh a rial 
city. Thoſe cities of Greece which were 
_ contiguous ſupphed, of courſe, an eaſy pre). 
Implicit credit perhaps is not to be given to 


an author of ſuch queſtionable veracity 
Cedrems 


ſtantine had collected the Olympic Jupiter of 
phidias, the Gnidian Venus of Praxiteles, and 
a coloſſal Juno in bronze from her temple at 
Samos, not to detail more of his catalogue“. 


ſurrender of the Eaſtern empire and its me- 
tropolis, in 1204, to the French and Vene- 


deſtruction, and tranſported in triumph. 
From the reigns of the firſt Byzantine em- 
perours to the immediate ſucceſſors of Theo- 
doſius, we may perceive a ray of their former 
genius ſtill animating the Greek artiſts. The 


grams of the Anthologia, it is evident that 
able artiſts were to be found; and it may) be 
_ candid to fuppoſe, that ſuch praiſe was not, 


4 Cedren. Hiſt. p. 32.2. 
e Gibbon's Rom. Emp. v. ii. p. 240. 
5 Conſtantinople, Ant. and Mod. gto. p. 112. 
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Cedrenus. From him we learn, that Con- 
Theſe, according to the amplifying Nicætas, 
were broken in pieces or melted down at the 


tians. The four bronze horſes in the Duomo 
of St. Mark at Venice, were preſerved* from 


hiſtorical column of Arcadius roſe in no very 
unequal emulation of thoſe of Trajan and 
| Antonine at Rome. But, from many epi- 


in eyery inftance, extravagant or unmerited, 
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At the ſame time that Rome was laid waſte 
by the Goths, the works in bronze by the 
artiſts at Conſtantinople were held in conf. 
derable eſtimation. 
In the concluſion of his hiſtory of the te. 
cline and fall of the Roman empire, the ery. 
dite Gibbon has given a perſpicuous and ſuc. 
cinct account of the four ſeveral cauſes tg 
which the ruins of Rome may be aſcribed: 
During the fifteenth century, Petrarch, and 
Poggius, the celebrated Florentine rhetori- 
cian and lawyer, very eloquently deplore thi 
deſtruction, and particulariſe the dilapidation 
by which they were ſurrounded in their view 
of the imperial city, after many centuries of 
injury ſuſtained from the Goths, the zeal of 
the primitive chriſtans, the civil wars of her 
own nobility, and the waſte of materials, or 
the gradual decay of time. 
Poggius aſſerts, that ſix perfect ſtatues only 

remained, of all the former ſplendour of the 
miſtreſs of the world*. Four were extant in 
the baths of Conſtantine; the others, that nov 


E Gibbon's Rom. Hiſt. v. xii. p. 400. 8vo. 
De varietate Fortune, p. 20. 
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on the Monte-cavallo, and the equeſtrian 


ſtatue of M. Aurelius. Of theſe five were of 


marble, and the ſixth of bronze. 
To underſtand or appreciate juſtly theſe 


works of ancient art, appears to have been a 


qualification of which the natives of Rome 
| were in no reſpect ambitious: indeed to the 
ſame Poggius whom I have mentioned, we 
are indebted for the cultivation of taſte, and 


the ſucceſsful reſearches made ſoon after this : 


dark period. To theſe circumſtances may be 


traced the revival of the arts in Italy*. He 


was the firſt eolle&tor in his own country, 
and what the circumſcribed fortune of an in- 


| dividual could not eftect, the magnificence of 


his prince moſt amply ſupplied. Incited by 
his earneſt recommendation, the great Coſmo 
de Medici acquired a love of the arts, and 


formed the beginnings of a cabinet. His 
ſucceſſors, as if with hereditary emulation, 


| {© Tnvitus dico, nuſquam minus cognoſcitur Roma, quam 
| Rome Poggii Epiſt. Fam. I. 6. 2. 
1 boar a monk to the iſland of Chios to collect mar- 
| bles, of whom he complains, in one of his letters, as hav- 
ing linge nuoung purloined them. 


have 
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have exerted every power of wealth or influ. 
ence to render it the envy of Europe. 

An inveſtigation of the remains of Romay 
grandeur, ſo long and ſedulouſly purſued, wa; 
_ rewarded by frequent diſcoveries of the fineſt 
antique ſculpture; and the artiſts of the mo- 
dern fchool- eſtabliſhed at Florence, gave the 
firſt proofs of their ingenuity in reſtoting and 
_ adapting theſe precious fragments. 


Of the age of the magnificent Leo the 


tenth, ſo intereſting to the lovers of literature 


and the arts, and of the enlightened indir. 


duals of the family to which He belonged, a 


moſt accurate and clegant hiſtory is now in 
the poſſeſſion of the publickl. As a collector 


of ſuperior judgment and ſucceſs I will only 
advert to cardinal Ferdinand de Medici, in 
the garden of whoſe villa on the Trinita di 


and engroſſed the admiration of Europe. 


Many curious particulars relative to the 


firſt diſcovery of thoſe antiques, in the fix- 


tcenth century, which have retained a ſuperior 


1 | Roſcoe” J Life of Lortnzs de Medi 2 vols 410, 150% 


degree 


| Monte at Rome, the Venus, the groupe of : 
Niobe, and many other ſtatues, were placed, 


tre 


th 


degree of excellence, and are unrivalled by 
any which have been ſubſequently brought 
to light, are given by the Roman anti- 
| quaries”. A conciſe detail of ſome of the 
more remarkable may not be unintereſting, 


their object, rather than opinions, as they re- 
late to the hiſtory of ſculpture. 


was found m the Pontificate of Sixtus IV. 


placed it in that arca. About the year 1540, 


rection of Michelagnola. 


of Julius II. 
III. The groupe of the Laocoon was t. 


= Ficoroni Gemme Cetterate, including Notices of Diſ- 


trovate in diverſi loughi di Roma,” 22 pages, printed at 
the end of Nardini's Roma Antica, and in Montfaucon. 
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| in a ſeries of inquiries which have facts for 


1. The equeſtrian ftatue of M. Aurelius 


(1471 to 1484) on the Cœlian hill, near the 
preſent church of St. J ohn Lateran, Who 


it was removed to the Capitol, under the di- 


| I. The Torfo of Hercules in the Vatican, 
was found in the Campo de Fiori, i in the time 


covered in the vineyard of Gualtieri, near the 
baths of Titus, by Felix de Fredis, in 1512, as 


coveries. Flaminius Vacca, ©& Memorie di varie antichita 


. recorded 
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palace, was found during the pontificate of of 
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recorded on his tomb in the church of An 
Coeli. 
Wl £ In the reign of Leo. the Ae or 
Mercury according to Viſconti", was found 
on the Eſquiline-hill, ane the e of 
St. Martin. 174 
V. Leo was bkkewid Faces ſul in recover. 
* ing from oblivion the Venus called de Medi. 
cis. It was found in the portico of Octavia, 
built by Auguſtus, near the theatre of Mar. 
cellus, in the modern £ Peſcheria.“ Re. 
moved to the pallet at Florence < by Coſmo lll 
. | 
VI. The coloffal Ae of the 15 


8 . of — — 


Julius III. (1550 to 1585) near the church of 
St. Lorenzo 1 in Damaſo. 

VII. The Hercules and the group of Dire 
Zethus and Amphion, called “ Il toro,” no 
at Naples, were dug up in the baths of Car 
calla, and placed in the Farneſe palace about 
the middle of the ſixteenth century. 

VUI. The Apollo Belvidere and the Glu 

diator of the Villa Borgheſe, were taken from 


Muſeo Pio-Clem. T. i. pl. 9, 10. 
under 
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under the ruins of the palace and gardens of 


Nero at Antium, forty miles from Rome, 

| when the Cafino was made there by Cardinal 
Borgheſe, during the reign of Paul V. n 5 
to 1621.) 


IX. Soon afterward, the Keeping Fa 
now in the Barbarini palace, was tound near 


the mauſoleum of Hadrian. 


X. The Mirmillo Expirans, or Dying Gla- 


diator of the Capitol, was dug up in the gar- 
dens of Saluſt, on the Vindats. hill, now the 
Villa Borgheſe. It was purchaſed by Bene- 
dict the fourteenth of Cardinal Lodoviſi. 


| fame reign. 


near the church of 8 St. Bibiena. 


ther extent; but to make a mere catalogue 
entertaining, is no eaſy taſk. 


was in its full zenith, the great rivalſhip was 
carried on between the pontiffs and thoſe 
cardinals who enjoyed their favour, either 


II. The ſmall Harpocrates and the Venus 
| of the Capitol were found at Tiv oli in the 


XII. The e once in the 3 


6 collection, now in the Vatican, was found 
Theſe chronological notices of the diſs 


very of ſtatues might be continued to a far- 


Whilſt the ardour of collecting antiques 


from 
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from motives of favouritiſm or confangy;. 
nity. 

It would 60 indulging a latitude of deſerip. 
tion far beyond the limits of theſe pages, to 
offer even a bare enumeration of the collec. | 
tions which now exiſt at Rome. When! 

ſaw them in the year 1796, ſo vaſt was the 
oy aſſemblage, ſo infinite the variety, and ſo near 
the approach to excellence, that I found it 
much more eaſy to admire than to ſelect. 
Some ſtatues in each collection, are yet con- 
fidered with a higher degree of Praiſe by 


thoſe who are emunently qualified to de. 4 


. : 
Let me here be allowed to remember with 


pleaſure the liberal admittance which every . 


viſitant will find in Italy to theſe ſuperb re- 
poſitories of the arts, uninterrupted by petty 
objections or exorbitant demands of money. 
The permiſſion given to ſtrangers, particularly 
to artiſts, who are ſuffered to copy or make 
drawings from ſtatuary, by the modern 
poſſeſſors, is truly commendable ; and emu- 
lates that greatneſs of mind diſplayed by thoſc 
who dedicated baths, theatres, and gardens, as 


public academies to the Roman People. 
The 
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The ſtudy of the antique 18 facilitated by 
every poſſible mode. Not only by the eaſy 


acceſs to the ſtatues, and the ready informa- 


tion of men who have inveſtigated the ſubject 
with erudition and claflical taſte ; but it is 


brought nearer to us by numerous engravings 


of ſpirit. and accuracy relative to each col- 


lection; which are frequently elucidated by 


critical eſſays on the ſubje&?. 
It will be neceſſary to take a general view 


of the progreſs made in amaſling theſe trea- 
ſures of antiquity in Italy, before other na- 
| tions of Europe acquired a ſimilar taſte for 
the arts, and were ambitious of tranſporting. 


to their own cabinets the monuments of 
Greek and Roman ſplendour. 


As the city of Rome and its immediate 


Ades Barbarinz, fol. 16.45. Wiff. Aldrovandi Statue 


di Roma, 12mo. 1558. Mon. Medices, 1590, di Do- 
menico Montelatici. Villa Borgheſe, 8vo. 1700. Do- 
menico de Roſſi Raccolta di ſtatue antiche con le ſpoſitioni 


de P. A. Maffeèi, fol. 1704. P. Lucatelli Muſ. Capitoli- 


num, 4to. 1750. Muſeum Florentinum, fol. 1740. Rac- 
colta di Statue Piraneſi. Monumenti Inedite (V a Al- 
bani). eee, 2 vols. fol. 2767. 


— vicinity 
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vicinity contained the far greater number of 
theſe curioſities, the eccleſiaſtical authority 
was exerted in a prohibition of alienating any 
piece of ſculpture, whilſt the liberal price 


paid by the cardinals co-operated With the 
fear of cenſure, and was the cauſe, that 


almoſt all of great values were retained 1 W 


Italy. 
Ot foreign princes, the firſt who alerts to 


form a collection was the magnificent Francis | 
the firſt, to decorate his palace of the Louvre, | 
He ſent to Rome Franceſco Primaticcio, a 


very diſtinguiſhed painter of hiſtory, who ac- 


quitted himſelf with ſo much ſkill and ad- 
dreſs, that he returned with 1 25 ſtatues, buſts, 
and mutilated figures. But the beſt of this 


collection were not antique. Barozzi was 
employed to caſt and make models from the I 


Laocoon, the Venus, and other ſtatues then 
recently diſcovered, which he performed in 


bronze with the ſtrength and beauty of the 


originals. 
Prince Henry and kis brother, afterward 
Charles I. of England, commiſſioned Sir Henry 


Wootton, their reſident at Venice, but obtained 4 


| few antiques. Their collection conſiſted princt- 


_ pally 


2 Fa. G 
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pally of ſmall bronzes exquiſitely copied by 
the Florentine artiſts. The earl of Arundel. 
at the ſame time, with equal expence and. 
more judgment, had began his collection of 
antiques, a minute account of which will be. 
attempted 1 in the ſequel. 

Philip IV. of Spain was induced by the 
great Velaſquez to purchaſe marbles from 

Rome. Under the direction of that celebrat- 
ed painter the firſt ſtatues of any merit were 
brought into Spain ?. 

In Germany, no acquiſitions of this kind 
had been made till a much later period a. 

The Belvidere, in the palace of the Vati- 
can, was the firſt repoſitory of ſculpture ; and 
was originally built by Julius II. the imme- 
date predeceſſor of Leo X. in whoſe ponti- 
ficate it could boaſt, if not the © Apollo,” the 
. Laocoon,” the torſo of © Hercules,” and 


» The Palace of St. Idelfonſo has been enriched by the 
Odeſchalchi, and the collection of Chriſtina, queen of 
Sweden, and by Mengs's Etruſcan Vaſes. 


In the Electoral Palace at Dreſden are ſome fas Sta- 
tues. The late king of Pruſſia purchaſed Cardinal Polig- 
vac's Marbles and Baron Stoſch's Gems, and furniſhed a 
pllery, from the antique, entirely from French artiſts. 


= the 
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the © Antinous.” Cardinal Ferdinand de 


Medici procured the © Venus,” the © Wreg. | 


lers, the dancing © Faun, the Niobe, 
and many others, which have been trans- 
ferred from his Villa, to the gallery at Flo. 
rence. 

By C ardinal Aa Farneſt, the heir 
of Paul III. were preſerved the © Hercules,” 


and the grand groupe of Dirce, both of | 


which are removed to Naples. 


Paul V. began the Borgheſe collection, now ö 


one of the fineſt and moſt ſelect in Rome. 
It contains the Gladiator, a character diſ- 
puted by the learned Winckelmann. * 

The Barbarini marbles were procured by 


8 Urban VIII. of which the moſt celebrated | 
are the ſleeping © Faun, and the buſts of | 


„Marius and © Sylla.“ "No have becn 
diſperſed. 


The Mattei collection was rem arkable for | 


the number and excellence of the bas- relieſs, 


and the bronze Eagle, which Giulio Romano 


| e to copy in red chalk. 


Cardinal Alexander Albani, the nephew } 
It is reported, that a great part of this collection will be 


of | 


offered to ſale in England in the courſe of the next year. 


of Clement xl. | W dend a — at his 


Villa; in which are exhibited many pieces 
of ſculpture, equally perfect and curious. 
Amongſt them is ſeen the Apollo Sauroc- 
tonos, the fineſt bronze ſtatue in Rome. 
During the reign of Benedict XIV. various 
diſcoveries were purſued with ſpirit and ſuc- 


ceſs; particularly in the ſite of the ſtupendous 


villa of Hadrian at Tivoli. 


That munificent Pontiff determined to ap- 


propriate one wing of the palace of the Cam- 


pidoglio to their reception. The Mir- 


millo, or dying Gladiator, the Venus,” 
and the Agrippina, will attract immediate 
notice. 


Pope Ganganelli ee XIV. ) had made 


a collection of ſuch marbles as were found 


during his ſhort poſſeſſion of St. Peter's 


chair; and had deſigned a muſeum in the 


Vatican. His intentions have been very am- 


ply fulfilled by Braſchi (Pius VI.) and the 
repoſitory of the additions to the Belvidere, 


i diſtinguiſhed by their joint names. Tivoli 


r Muſzum Pio-Clementinum. The marbles have been 
partly publiſhed by the Abbate Viſconti, the preſent libra- 
an at the Vatican. 


a 2 has 
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has been found to be an almoſt inexhauſtible 
mine; and has contributed to this 
new muſeum. 
he ſtatue of Tiberius, the comic poet 
“ Pauſidippus, and a groupe of Eſculapius 4 
and Hygeia, are the moſt remarkable. One 
of the rooms is filled with animals only; 
many of which may vie with thoſe which 
for ſo long a time have 5 the "—_— 
of connoifleurs*®. 
Theſe bee en e on the bif. 
tory of ſculpture, may at leaſt ſerve to intro- 
duce and elucidate our principal ſubject the 
firſt dawning of claſſical taſte in England. 


The ſingular height to which that taſte has 


attained by the talents and liberality of thoſe 

who have graced their country with many of | 
the moſt perfect and genuine of antique re- 
mains, is an allowed proof of national ſupe- 
riority. It 1s a favour, which thoſe who un- 


* The five celebrated animals of antiquity (according to 
Lord Orford) are the Barbarini Goat, the Boar at Flo- 
rence, the Mattei Eagle, that at Strawberry Hill, found | 

near the baths of Caracalla in 1742, and Mr. Duncombe's 
Dog. Mr. Townley has a groupe of 8 and an eagle | 
which rival them. 


Gerſtand 


derſtand and value the arts, are e to ac- 
don ledge. 

In the reigns of James and Charles I. 
Thomas Howard, earl of Arundel, 11]-requited 


ſor the ſervices of his illuſtrious family in the 


cauſe of the Stuarts, paſſed many years of his 


life on the continent; and indulged his ge- 
nius in the more elegant purſuits of literature 


and the arts. Endo ed* by nature with 


taſte and diſcernment, he became the patron 
of learning and ingenuity, and happily pro- 


jected the improvement of his own country, 


by propoſing the ſtudy of the elements of 1 
claſſical architecture, and the arts of deſign. = 
| Upon his return to England, his palace on the 

banks of the Thames, and his country retreat 

at Albury 1 in Surrey, were reſorted to by men 


of talents, who were inſtructed by his con- 


ſummate judgment, and 1 ſupported. by his 


»The improvement of the buildings in Weſtminſter 
was committed to Lord A. and Inigo Jones (Rymer's 
Fœdera, v. xviii. p. 97), and in 1618 other peers were in- 


cluded with him in a commiſſion to reduce to uniformity 
| Lincoln's Inn Fields, &c. Inigo Jones's deſigns of Covent 


Garden and Lincoln's Inn Fields are now in Lord Pem- 
broke s poſſeſſion at Wilton. 
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munificence. He maintained Franciſcus Ju- 
nius and Oughtred the mathematician ; he 
patronized Inigo Jones and Vandyke; he 
brought over Wenceſlaus Hollar*, the firſt 
engraver of merit, and encouraged him in 
England; and he employed Nicholas Stone, | 
Le Seur, and Fanelli, the firſt who praiſed | 
their art of ſculpture in this kingdom. It | 
was from the example and recommendation 
of Lord Arundel, and a very inferior cauſe, 
the envy of the favourite Villiers, that 
Charles I. was originally induced to ſtudy 
and encourage the arts. His taſte was refined 
and elegant, and, doubtleſs, he found his 
propenſity to follow them perfectly natural. 
But ſuch were his primary inducements. 
When Lord Arundel determined to collect 
a gallery of ſtatuary, he retained two men of | 
letters for that purpoſe. The ingenious John 


© The three moſt complete collections in England of 
Hollar's works are thoſe in the poſſeſſion of his Majeſty, 
the Duke of Portland (Lord Oxford's), and that made by 
the preſent Duke of Norfolk. Hollar engraved two ſmall 
views of Arundel Houſe, and a view of London from the 
top of it—ſo rare, that they produced eleven guineas at à 
ſale in 17909. He engraved likewiſe Arundel Caſtle, and 
Albury 1 in Surrey. 


Evelyn 
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Evelyn was ſent to Rome, and William Perry 
undertook a hazardous journey to the Greek 
ifſlands and the Morea. In the iſlands of Paros 
and Delos, his indefatigable reſearches had 
been rewarded with ample ſucceſs, when, on 


his voyage to Smyrna, he was ſhipwrecked 


on the coaſt of Aſia oppoſite Samos, and 
eſcaped only with his life", At Smyrna he 
acquired many marbles of extreme curioſity 
and value, particularly the celebrated Parian 
chronicle. Still the jealouſy of Villiers was 
active to interrupt Lord Arundel's purſuit, 
and the delight of his retired hours. Sir 
Thomas Roe, then embaſſador at the Porte, 
and conſequently obedient to the miniſter, 
vas directed to purchaſe beyond Perry s abi- 
lity; and to withhold from him every aſſiſt- 


ance in his diplomatic capacity, which he dar- 


ed not openly to refuſe. The king had com- 


» Sir T. Roe's Letters, fol. p. 594. * Neither am I 
(ſays the Duke of Bucks) as you rightly conjecture, ſo 
fond of antiquity, &c.” Sir T. Roe gives very honour- 
able teſtimony of Mr. Perry's perſeverance and ability, 
p. 495. *© He hath viſited Pergamo, Samos, Epheſus, and 
other places; and hath raked together two hundred pieces, 
all broken and none entyre. . 


2 4 


manded 
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manded Sir Kenelm Digby, previouſly in 
1628, when admiral of a fleet in the Levant, 
to procure ſtatues from that country; how 
many, or of what ſubjects they were, the ca- 
talogue of his collection does not inform us*, } 
Peacham ſays, that OY were chietly brought 
from / 


* Abraham Vander Dort was the keeper of King 
Charles I.'s cabinet at Whitehall. He compiled a cata- 
 logue of the pictures and ſtatues, the MS. of which i is in 
the Aſhmolæan Muſeum at Oxford. Vertue copied it; 
and from that copy it was publiſhed by Bathoe, 4to. 1757, | 
It appears that the royal collection was numerous and va. | 
luable, but nothing can be more vague and undefined than | 
the deſcriptions as an emperor's head—a woman's i 
a Venus's body, &c.” In the gallery at Somerſet Houſe 
120 pieces of ſtatuary appraiſed at 23271. 35s. In the Gar- 

den 20 appraiſed at 1165). 145. In the Palace at Green- f 
wich 230 at 13, 780“. 135. 6d. and at St. James's 29 8 
650/. Among the ſtatues, the copy of the Borgheſe Gla- | 
Jiator (now at Houghton) ſold for 3001. Apollo 120“. 
One of the Muſes 200. Dejanira 2007. &c. Theſe 
Prices, great as they may appear for the time, were given 
by foreign agents employed by Cardinal Mazarine, for his 
palace at Paris. Don Alonzo de Cardenas, embaſſador to 
Cromwell, bought pictures and ſtatues, which when land- 
ed at Cor unna were conveyed to Madrid upon eighteen 
mules. Chriſtina of Sweden and the Arch- Duke Leo- N 
pold. governor of Flanders, were conſiderable purchaſers. f 


Not 
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from the ruins of the Temple of Apollo at 
Delos”. 


Lord Arundel having aſſembled in kis gal- 
| ery his various acquiſitions from Greece and 
| Rome, a period of his gratification arrived; 


and he was driven from his elegant retire- 


ment by the civil commotions, which were 
burſting into a flame of avowed hoſtility. 
He had adopted the following arrangement 


of his marbles. The ſtatues and buſts were 


placed in the gallery, the inſcribed marbles 
were inſerted into the wall of the garden of 
Arundel- houſe, and the inferior and muti- 
lated ſtatues decorated a ſummer garden, 
which the earl had made at Lambeth. We 
learn from catalogues, that the Arunde- 


lian collection, when entire, contained 37 
ſtatues, 128 buſts, and 250 inſcribed marbles, 


excluſive of ſarcophagi altars and fragments, 
and the ineſtimable gems. 


Not one of theſe princes offered to give up theſe acquiſi- 


tions to Charles II. who perhaps did not regret it, as he 
had neither the virtue nor the taſte of his father. Chriſ- 


una's pur chaſes with the Odeſchalchi collection of ſtatues, 


Kc. were reſold to Philip V. of Spain for the palace of 
dt. Idelfonſo. 


1 Complete Gentleman, p. 107. 


* 
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In 1642 Lord Arundel left England, never 
to return, and died at Padua in 1646. 

It is faid that he took his collection with | 
him, but it is more probable, that his gems, } 
cabinet pictures, and curioſities only, ſuffered 


removal to Antwerp. 


Of the fate of this collection, in che higheſt 
degree venerable to the Engliſh conndoiſſeur, 
J have no apology to offer for a very minute 
account. 


When Lord Arundel died, he made an 


a The very honourable notice taken of the earl of Arun. 
del in lord Orford's Anecdotes of Painting (vol. It. p. 124 
to 133), precludes the neceſſity of encomium ; but I hays | 
ſtated ſome facts more fully, and others are collected from | 
the fame fources. 

In 1640, when at Dover, he made his will, which is 
given at length in the Anecdotes of the Howard Family | | 
by the late duke of Norfolk (8vo. 1769), and is a very | 
manly and energetic compoſition, particularly when he 


5 implores Charles I. to do juſtice to his children, by the 


memory of his grandmother Mary Queen of Scots. He 
mentions his own monument to be erected in the ſepul- 
chral chapel at Arundel, upon which was a female figure 
to be repreſented as ſitting, and to be carved by Franceſco 
Fanelli, and the inſcription to be written by his very learn- 
ed librarian Franciſcus Junius. His intention was not 
fulfilled. 7 


equal 


ceflor, and Sir William Howard, the unfor- 
tunate Viſcount Stafford. 


Henry, earl of Arundel (the reſtored duke 
| of Norfolk) ſucceeded to the elder ſhare, and 


being much under the influence of the learn- 


ed Selden (who had been honoured by the 
 fnendſhip of earl Thomas) was perſuaded to 
give the inſcribed marbles to the Univerſity 
of Oxford. Evelyn, who had been inſtru- 
mental to the original collection, added his 
| ſuffrage. The ſame nobleman preſented part 


of the library of the kings of Hungary to the 
| Royal Society; and many very valuable MSS, 


to the library of the College of Arms. 


in the general confiſcation made by the 
parliament, the pictures and ſtatues remain- 


ing at Arundel-houſe were in ſome meaſure 


included. Many were obtained by Don 


Alonzo de Cardenas, the Spaniſh ambaſſador 
to Cromwell, and ſent into Spain, with the 
wrecks of the royal collection. 


Arundel-houſe and gardens were converted 
into ſtreets about the year 1678, when it 
Was determined to diſpoſe of the ſtatues by 
ale, It was propoſed by the agents to ſell 
the whole collectiy ely, but no purchaſer 
could 
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equal partition between his elder ſon and ſuc- 
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could be found. A diviſion into three log | 

was accepted. I. Of thoſe in the houſe ; 

| 2. of thoſe in the garden; and 3dly, of thoſs 
at Lambeth. 

The firſt, principally conſiſting of buſts, 
was purchaſed by Lord Pembroke, and are 
at Wilton. The ſecond was bought by Lord | 

Lemſter (the father of the firſt earl of Pom- 
fret), who removed them to his ſeat at Eaſton 
Neſton in Northamptonſhire. The price 
was only 300 J. For the laſt lot in Cuper's 
Gardens, near Lambeth, no purchaſer ap. | 
peared till 1717; when Mr. Waller, of the 
poet's family, gave 751. and conveyed them 
to Beaconsfield in Buckinghamſhure. . 


Freeman Cook had afterward half of them, 9 
which are at Fawley Court, in that coun» | 


ty . 

Upon the recommendation of Lord Bur- 
lington, who had invited him from Italy, 
Guelfi, a ſcholar of Camillo Ruſconi, was 
employed by Lord Pomfret to reſtore the in- 
perfect ſtatues and torſo's, His heavy figure 


d Some fragments ſince diſcovered in digging founda - I 
tions for houſes in the Strand were ſent to Worſop Ma- 
nor. Dr. Ducarel procured etchings to be made from 
them. 


on 
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Weſtminſter Abbey is a diſgraceful proof, 


how little qualified he was as an artiſt for ſo 


important a taſk. He miſconceived the cha- 
racer and attitude of almoſt every ſtatue he 


attempted to make perfect; and ruined the 
preater number of thoſe he Was permitted to 


touch. | 5 

Mere workmanſhip is a very inſufficient 
qualification 1n him who would regain the 
perfection of any antique fragment. Yet 


eren this Guelfi did not poſſeſs. 
In the year 175 5, Henrietta Louiſa, Coun- 


tefs Dowager of Pomfret, preſented the whole 
of them to the Univerſity of Oxford, whoſe 


_ gratitude was expreſſed in an oration by 


Mr. T. Warton, then profeſſor of poetry. 


They were conſigned to an unoccupied room 


of the ſchools, where they remain, in a ſtate 


very unworthy of them. It is ſaid, that 
the late Lord Litchfield once intended to 
reſcue them from their preſent oblivious 
ſtation, and to build a receptacle in which 
ey might be diſplayed to advantage 0 


For this purpoſe che late Dr. F. Randolph, of Alban | 


Hall, Oxford, bequeathed L090!, 


3 I know 


on the monument of Secretary Craggs in 


176 
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I know not by what means Dr. Mead he. 
came poſſeſſed of Lord Arundel's favourite 


bronze head of Homer, which is introduced 


into his portrait by Vandyke*®. At Dr 
Mead's fale it was purchaſed by Lord Exe. 
ter, who gave it to the Britiſh Muſeum, 


The Cameos and Intaglias, amongſt which | 
is the celebrated marriage of Cupid and 


Plyche, were retained by a divorced ducheſ; 
of Norfolk, and bequeathed by her to her 


ſecond huſband, Sir John Germaine, His 
© widow, Lady Elizabeth Germaine, gave them 


to her neice Miſs Beauclerk, upon her mar- 
riage with Lord Charles Spencer, from whom 
they have paſſed to the preſent Duke of 
| Marlborough. His grace has done them 
ample juſtice, in having them drawn and en- 


© At Workſop Manor are two portraits of the earl and | 


lady Alathea Talbot, his counteſs, by Paul Vanſomer, 


1618. Lord A. is repreſented ſitting, dreſſed in black, | 


with the order of the Garter hanging from his neck, 
He points with his Marſhal's biton to ſeveral ſtatues near 


him. Lord Orford (vol. ii. p. 5, Svo.) omits theſe por- 
traits. Amongſt Vertue's limnings of the Howard ke 


: mily at Norfolk-houſe, are copies of them. 


4 It is engraved in the quarto edition of Pope's 
I. 3 
5 graved 


3 _—. - — 8 
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qraved by Cipriam and Bartolozzi, in the 
ſirſt ſtyle of thoſe excellent artiſts . 


Sir William Howard, when afterward Lord 15 
Stafford, ſucceeded to a houſe built for his 
mother, the Counteſs of Arundel, by Nicholas 


stone in 1638. It ſtood near Buckingham 


Gate and was called Tarthall. The ſecond. 


ſhare of Lord Arundel s curiolities was de- 
poſited there, and Was ſo valuable, as to 
produce at a ſale in 1720, 8852“. 115. and the 


houſe was ſoon afterward levelled with the 


ground. 


An ebony cabinet painted by Polenburg 
and Van Baſſan was purchaſed by the earl of 
Oxford for 3 10. This ſingle article is men- 


tioned only to convey an idea of the general 
value of the collection. 


The“ Marmora Oronienſia f) „ a very ex- 


penſive work, was publiſhed in 1763 by Dr. 


Chandler, the very learned and“ 1 ingenious 


traveller into Greece and Aſia Minor. He 


profeſſes 


e Printed at the private expence of the duke of Marl- 


borough, and never publiſhed. A copy in two volumes 


was ſold at an auction in 1798 for 861. 
The particulars of the curioſities ſold, and of the money 
they produced, are taken from the Howard Anecdotes, 


Pictures 


account of the ſtatues and their characters, hy 


ture. The drawing of the ſtatues is, in re. 


ducted 
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profeſſes to have been greatly aſſiſted in hi, 


Mr. Wood, the celebrated traveller to Balbe 
and Palmy ra. 
It appears, that Mr. Wood was better 
A560 in architecture than in ancient ſeulp. 


peated inſtances, extremely faulty and incor. 


1 6 812 18 
PA 0 0 6 0 0 „ 168 7 


| oo ; 4 
Japan — . 698 11 


0 O N 


Gilt and other Plate. . . 492 1 © 
Cryſlal Vaſes . 364 3 © 
A 163 16 0 5 
Jewels and Carlos. . +++ 2407 / 10 
PPV ves $0 20-6 

| eee eee 17 6 7 
Cabinets and China 1256 19 
Houſehold F urniture . 4199 3 © 
Several other lots . 738 13 2 


9 


Total. 2 11 


Me can ſcarcely calculate the real vals from this ac- 
count, for connoiſſeurs were very few in 1720, and low 
prices were taken, What would ſuch a collection produce 
in 1800, with any analogy to ſales, as they are now con- 


rect, 
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rect, and will bear no compariſon with ſimilar 
works of Italian engravers. 

Every lover of the arts will feel a real ſatiſ- 
ation in anticipating the early application 
of the affluent fund eſtabliſhed by Dr. Rad- 

eliffe for the embelliſhment of the Univer- 
| ſity, to an edifice ſuitable to the reception of 
theſe valuable remains. A gallery, ſo con- 


ſtructed as to exhibit them in ſucceſſion, 
without offering a crowd to the firſt view, 
would do honour to one of the national ſeats 


of learning and taſte. 
We have in this age many ſculptors who 


are fully competent to the reſtoration of the 


Arundel marbles, and who could correct the 
errors, and ſupply the inability of Guelfi. 
Amongſt our virtuoſi, already the poſſeflors 
of ſome of the fineſt relics of Grecian art, 
thoſe might be found who would contribute 
their opinions, as to the original deſtination 
of fragments; and When they were affured, 
that their bequeſts would not fhare the 
"reſent oblivion of the Pomfret Benefac- 
tion, might be induced to complete a mu— 
teum worthy of Rome and Florence. 


We ſhould then, to uſe the expreſſion of 


Peacham, << tranſplant old Greece into Eng- 


IK - land.“ 


4 
i 


2 


16 


| 
| 
U 
| 
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land.” The younger ſtudents of the uni. 


verſity would be encouraged to cultivate the 
arts in ſcience and practice, or would ler 
how to appreciate them; and thoſe why 


viſit Italy would be no longer conſpicuous 
only for their ignorance of the ſubjects they 


profeſs. to Admire. We might then aſſert 


our claims, and be allowed them. 
Nos etiam habe mus eruditos oculos?, 4 


For the foregoing . ations upon an- 


cient ſculpture 1 am much indebted to the 


criticiſms of Abbate Winckelmann, but 


chiefly to the recollection of converſation; 
with men of taſte, when I tury eyed the an- 


tiquities of Rome in 1 796. It was in that 


portentous moment Which immediately pre- : 
ceded the ruin or diſperſion of 10 many of 


them. Modern virtuoſi muſt be content to 


follow the unſteady light held out by Pliny, 


as to the early hiſtory of the arts of 
Greece, but the trueſt judgment of them 
may be formed upon the taſte and preciſion 


of the clegaat Quinctilian. 
Mr. Gilpin has remarked that “ animatel 


« Cickro, Epiſt. ad Atticum. 


action 
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action in ſtatues is the acme of the art, as 
in the Laocoon, the Gladiators, and the Pan- 


cratiaſts at Florence, The Apollo Belvi- 


dere, &c. are in action, which circumitance 
is productive of grace. The Laocoon finds 


more admirers amongſt real judges. It is 


the more genuine work of. Greek artiſts.” 
The late preſident of the Royal Academy 
obſerves, © of the many thouſand ſtatues 


which we hve, it muſt be confeſſed, that | 
their general character is bordering, at leaſt, 


on inſipidity.“ Such eritiques carry a high 
authority, but may be juſt only in a limited 
degree, and be more applicable to Roman 
portraits, than to ſtatues of Grecian anne 
and ſingle action. 


The Medicean Venus does not expreſs 


ſtrong emotion, yet has been ſeldom thought 


1555 Perhaps the repoſe of the 1 | 


after all, 18 moſt conformable to the Powers 


of ſculpture, where the attention is ſuffered to 
dwell upon the repreſentation without being 
hurried through it by the violence of the ac- 


tion, or prejudiced againſt it, by the horror 
of the object. 


It wil be allowed that no circumſtance 
nas tended ſo much to improve the national 


R 2 ſtyle 
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[ 
| 
: 
| 
| 
' 


few exiſted here, when Richardſon wrote his 
very uſeful eſſays on painting, he declare; 
that © the genius who hovers over theſe ye- 


modern art,” 


ſtyle of deſign and painting, as the introdye. 
tion of ſo many genuine antiques or corre 
copies of them into England. Although ſo 


nerable reliques, may be called the father of 


8 Richardſon's Works, p. 2.32. 


SECTION | 
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SECTION IV. 


THE EARL OF ARUNDEL'S COLLECTION OF 


STATUARY NOW AT OXFORD. 


cc « Marmoris aut t eboris fabros aut @ris amavit.” 
Hor. Ep. l. i. * . 


5 « Statues of men ſcarce leſs alive than they.” 
Porz, _ to o Jervas. 


1. Jupitur Fulminans, a ſtatue 4 f. 111. 
lle is always repreſented in middle age with- 
out ſigns of decay, and never completely 


draped. Serenity diſtinguiſhes his heads from 
thoſe of Pluto. Both have frequently the 


cap called © modius, from its reſemblance 


to a buſhel. His figures univerſally corre- 


ſpond with the Homeric deſcription. There 


are fine ſtatues and heads of Jupiter Fulmi- 
nans at Florence; the Capitol, the Pio-Clem. 
Muſeum, and the Veroſpi Palace at Rome. This 
wants the right arm and the thunder-bolt. 


R 3 4 Minerva 
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2. Minerva Galeata, a ſtatue 8 f. 101.— 
So reſtored by Guelfi, as the coloſſal torſo 
; only 18 antique. The gis“ is diſplayed on 
* the breaſt, and the tunic 18 ſcalloped and rai{. 
cd before. Pallas in every character is dif. | 
i Setiminated by the ſtraight plait of the! inner 

veſt in the center. 


ö I 3. Miner: Va UV Alita Pacifera, a ſtatue 5 f. 6. 
1 
' 


Said to have been formerly at Rome, 
| where it was publiſhed by Biſchop. It re- 
ſembles a ſtatue now in the Muſ. Pio-Cle m. 
publiſhed by Viſconti, which was found in 

the temple of Peace. The hair is ſhort, 

with a plain fillet; the right arm broken 
off, and the left is involved in the drapery, 

r is of good Greek ſculpture. 

. Venus with the Dolphin, a ſtatue 4f. 51.— 

In OO attitude of the Medicean, but ay 

five inches ſhorter. The head and left arm 

are reſtored. Guelk difcovered his ignorance 


of the antique by the ſtyle of the hair, which 


a Nunc quoque ut attonitos formidine terreat hoſtes 
Pectore in adverſo, quos fecit, ſuſtinet angues. 


Ovip. Met. l. iv. „ 863. 


Guelk has added the attributes given by Virgil. 
& Parmamque ferens haſtamque trementem.” 
EN. ii. v. 175 | 
6 8-1 
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is prim and criſped, as if freſh from the curl- 
ing iron. The double knot on the crown of 
the head, when pointing toward the ears, is 
appropriate to Diana, and is the ſymbol of 
virginity. On many ſtatues of Venus may 
be ſeen the hair collected in a double knot; 
but, in every inſtance, pointing to the fore 


cc Venus Callipygis, * which, though modern, 
is very claſſical: in the Medicean, it is tied i in 
a knot behind only ®. 

Venus Veſtita, a ſtatue 4f. 4 he 


excellence of the drapery 1 is ſcarcely exceeded 
by that of the Muſe in the Muſ. Florent. 
5 conjecture this to have been a 
Leda“, and that the ſwan was originally 
placed where the drapery 1 is broken off, and 
the naked is ſhown. The reſtorations are 


the hair is repeated. It may be ſuſpected, 


. Cunise erat ſimplex nodum collectus in unum.” 
Ovip. Net. vii. 320. 


The attribute of the Venus Ty Medici 18 exactly de- 
ſcribed by the ſame poet. De Arte Amandi, I. it. v. 612. 
© ATul. Florent, 


and back part of the head. It is ſo in the 


ET INS part from below the breaſts is of fine 
_ Grecian iculpture of the ſecond ra; and the 


very inferior, and the ſame blunder reſpecting 


I} 4 ö that 
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that the naked appearing in the fragmented 
part, was the work of Guelfi. 
6. Ve enus ſeminuda, 2 Balneo, a ſtatue 41. 
1 . more ancient ſtatues of Venus, as 
a called “the Coan” by Praxiteles, were 
| draped. Of this ſtatue the head and naked 
are ſuperior to the draped parts; but the 
whole of good ſculpture. In confirmation of 
the remark on No. 4, the hair has the double 
knot as in the Venus Callipygis in the Capi- 
tol at Rome, and it hangs in treſſes behind, 
as in the Venus called“ della Conchigha” in 
the gallery at Florence. N 
7. Muſa Terpſichore, a ſtatue 3 5 10.— 
Fortunately untouched by Guelfi. She is re- 
preſented ſitting, as that in the Muſ. Pio- 
Clem. which this ſtatue reſembles in every 
particular. The lyre and the fingers of the 
right hand only are wanting; and the whole 
is well worthy reſtoration. The hair of the 
head is in the free Greek ſtyle, and much 
more animated than that of the ſtatue 1 have 
cited in the Pope's collection. 


8. Mr ſa Clio, A ſtatue 4. 64. — 80 called : 


5 : - AE” 2 * 
I deed, JR A — A , * * 1 3 = 
N — — Sen For ach" > AR SS a 


It may be * remark, "that. in ſtatuary, there are 
four technical deſcriptions of ſtature. 1. Coloſſal ; 2. Large 
life; 3. Life; and 4. Small life. | 

Cad m 
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in Dr. Chandler's catalogue; but it has not 
a ſingle attribute of that Muſe ; the total ab- 
{ence of ſuch diſtinctions renders this ſtatue 
indeterminate. A Nymph or Prieſteſs in a 
ſimilar attitude, with the head and arm reſt- 
ing in the lap, and ſitting before a tripod, =” = 
called by Winckelmann a Pythian Prieſteſs 3 
of Apollo conſidering the oracle. If the 
ſnakes were not wanting, it might be con- 
ſidered as Meduſa or Nemetis, as a bronze in 
Lord Carliſle's collection. This figure has 
the tænia, which is uſually omitted When 
the expreſſion IS that of violent grief, as in the 
Andromache ". _ SIS 

9. Diana Venatrix, a ſtatue. 4 f. 114.— 
Much injured wants arms; and the grey- 
hound is modern. It exhibits ſome peculia- 1 
rities of drapery*®. Both the tænia and zona 
5 are 

0 Efuſzque comas et apertz pectora matres 
Significant luctum. 


Ovip. Met. I. xii. 689. 5 


© The veſt of females was anciently faſtened by two 

bandages. One which was tied cloſt under the breaſts, 
ſometimes flat and broad, and at others twiſted, but uſually 
viſible, was called (Tzivia) Tenia. The other was placed 
round the lower part of the waiſt at the junction of the 
hips, and was always concealed by the falling of the tunic. 
It 
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are concealed by drapery falling over them. 
The form of the cothurnus * is very perfect 
and ſingular, as the naked feet appear aboye 


the ſandals. 


10. Flora, a ſtatue 4 f. 61. ls not unlike 
the celebrated Flora of the Medici collection, 


8 excepting the ſandals, and a fuller drapery. - 
Both hands are loſt, and there is no poſitive 


attribute of the character. The knotted 


trunk of a tree upon which the left arm reſts, 


is not ſufficiently diſcriminative of the God- 
deſs of flowers. 5 | 

11. A Bacchanal, a ſtatue 4. f. 14. In its 
preſent reſtored ſtate one of the moſt ſtriking 


in this collection. The left hand 1s elevated 


and holds a bunch of grapes, at which he is 
looking wiſtfully; the right holds another 


It was called (Zr) Zona. „ Solvere Zonam” is a well 
Yuen phraſe. The Ceſtus of Venus (Kerr551z:, Iliad, 
v. 219—223) was the Zone. 
N uda genu veſtem ritu ſuceincta Diane.” 


Ovid. Met. I. X. 536. 


f ——— levi de marmore tota 


Puniceo ſtabis ſuras evincta cothurno.“ 
ViRG. Ecl. vii. 31. ENE1D. I. i. 230, 
237. Ovi. Faſt. I. v. 103. 


with 


with a patera, cloſe to the thigh. The head, 
both arms, right leg, and vine trunk, are re- 
ſtored by Guelfi. Abbate Winckelmann diſ- 
proves the pretenſions of this ſtatue to the 
repreſentation of a young Bacchus, from the 
ſhort criſped hair, which is never ſeen on the 
genuine ſtatues of that deitys. Another 
proof that it was not originally Bacchus, is, 
that to the left foot is attached the “ ſcabil- 


lum ,“ as ſimilar to that of the Bacchanal or 


dancing Faun at Florence. The cle vation of 


either foot is not ſo characteriſtic of Bacchus, 
as of thoſe by whom his orgies or myſtic 


dances were celebrated. 
12. Hercules Juvenis, a ſtatue af. 4. ie 


body 18 as rg to the legs, which 


8 * La chioma di Bacco fact eſſer lunga quanto ella 


apollo, ma meno innanellata, per efprimere anche ne 
capelli morbidi e floſchi la mollezza di queſto Dio; onde 


ſcorgendoſene il contrario ne capelli corti e reciſi d'un 


preteſo Bacco nel Muſeo d'Osford ; non credo che tale ſtatua 
anticamente abbia rappreſentato queſta Deita.” Mon. 
Ined. T. i. 58. | 

5 Scabillum, quod ex uno pede ſonare conſueverunt, 
inde ſonipes. Qui ſcabillum ſonabant (O01 79275-5399) vo- 
cantur. Salmaſii in Plin. Exercit p. 998. It was an 
1 iultrument uſed in the orgic dances to regulate the time. 
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have 
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have been adapted to it, probably before it 
was Lord Arundel's; for the whole is of bold 
antique ſculpture. The ſtatue is naked; the 
left arm holds the Lion's ſkin and other 
drapery; and as the right is broken off, it i; 
not eaſy to determine how 1t was employed, 
In the head is the known character of Her. | 
cules; but other circumſtances belong rather 4 
to an Athleta. 
13. Hercules with the Nemaan Lion, 2 f. 8. 
. repetition, in ſmall, of the Florentine, 
Muſ. Florent. pl. 55. 
14. Harpocrates-Cupido, a ſtatue 2 „ 31 
As deſcribed by Ovid. The head is modem 
5 and unappropriate. 
155. Hymen, a ſtatue 5 f. 71. —The greater 
part, if not the whole, modern. 
16. A Terminus, «f. 8.— —Evidently made 
up from ſeveral fragments without Judg- 
ment. 5 
17. Camilla, a ſtatue 6 f. 34.—0r rather, 
as the torſo only is antique, a Puella Vena- 
trix, perhaps Atalanta, The zone is faſtened 
by a fibula or claſp'. = 


i «© Venit Atalanta Schoenei pulcherima virgo 
Raſilis huic ſummam mordebat fibula veſtam.” 


Ov1D. Met. J. vin. 318. 
18. Paris 
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18. Paris Judex, a ſtatue 3 f. 31.— Of me- 
nit and curioſity; as it exhibits the ancient 
Phrygian habit“ completely, in every part. 
The hand which is ſuppoſed to have held 
the apple is loſt, and the noſe is mutilated, 
which deſtroys the air of the countenance. 
The Phrygian bonnet, trowſers, and ſandals, 
are perhaps unique in the ſame figure. Of 
bold Greek workmanſhip and very freely de- 
ſigned. TD 5 N 
19. Antinous, a Natue 5 f. 103.—Torſo 
very maſterly, though the ſtatue is compoſed 
of many parts, ſuch as the head, both arms, 
the left leg, and the right foot. At preſent, 
it has no analogy to any authenticated ſtatue 
of Antinous. The oſtenſible figure is that 
of an Athleta, with a ſtrigil, as uſed 1 in the 
public baths. 
20. Pats Graca, a ſtatue 4 . 111. 
There is an exact co- incidence in the 0 of 


this ſtatue and that of the Venus De' Medici, 


The Phrygian or Scythian habit is ſhown in a bas- relief 
(in the Borgheſe collection) of the ſtory of Apollo and 

Marſyas, in which three Scythians are introduced. Winc- 

kelmann Mon. Ined. No. 42. =, 


and 


—— CN l — 
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and it is apparently of the ſame æra of ſculp. 


ture. It has not been ſacrilegiouſſy mended, 
like many others, though the arms are de. 
ficient, one above, the other below the el- 
bow. A ſimple, long and flowing ſtole 
ſcarcely conceals the ſhape, the outline of 


which is exquiſitely marked. The head is 


equally elegant. This is a true ſpecimen of 


Greek ſculpture, when ſimplicity was Princi- 


; pally and happily ſtudied, and conſummate 
| 22. was the effect 3 


. Puelia Graca — 4f. 10 2 a ſtatue. 


22. — If. 4 ſtatue. 
The ery of the firſt of theſe is ſimple 


and accurate. The ſtole is unconfined either 


by a tænia or zone. Of the other the dra- 


pery is thrown into eaſy folds, the hands 
wrapped up and the veſt faſtened by a ſingle 


cord; which is not ſeen on the ſtatues of fe- 
male deities. The tænia of the Muſes is 


Worn very high and broad. 


23. Cupido dormiens, 2 feet long. Of black 


1 Virginis eſt vera facies, quam vivere em 
Ars adeo latet. 


Ov1D. Met. I. X. 250. 


and 
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and white marble. The bow and — are 
lying near him. 

24. Somnus, Morphens ſive Cupido, alatus" — 
Fractured. Roſes and poppies are ſtrewed 
near him, and a lizard at his feet. It has 
been conjectured, that the lizard implies the 
name of the ſculptor, but without proof. It 
is ſaid of Saurus and Batracus, two archi- 
tects of Lacedæmon WhO were employed to 
build the Portico of Octavia, and prohibited 
by Auguſtus from placing their names on any 
part of the building, that they expreſſed them 
by a lizard and a frog. 

25. Boys. A fragment of a bas- relief. 

One is repreſented as ſupporting the other, 
who is fainting, as at the point of death. 
The thought is extremely beautiful, and the 
execution good. Os 


25. A Sarcophagus. —With many figures. 


Hector dragged round the walls of Troy. 


= The Lizard is the proper attribute of Somnus, becauſe 
it ſleeps the greater part of the year. His wings are de- 
[cribed by the poets as being black. Ovid. Met. I. ii. v. 623. 
649. and Statins 'Theb. I. x. 108. The ſtatues of Somnus, 
or Cupido, under his charaQter, are generally of ebony, 
baſaltes, or marble of a dark colour, as thoſe fo celebrated at 
Florence and in the Mattei, | 


(\ The 
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Roman ſculpture. 

ſigned winged boys, with the ægis in the 
poſſeſſion of Lord Arundel a buſt of Germani. 
only, it has been erroneouſly called the tomb 
of that Emperour. Of coarſe Roman ſculp- 
= 7 
raiden C1 ippi, Altars, &c. 


permiſſion to dig over the ruins of ſeveral 
-houſes ; and 1s ſaid to have diſcovered, in ſub- 
terraneous rooms, the following ſtatues, all 
of which are preſumed to be portraits of a 
conſular family, and not of the diſtinguiſhed 


That ſo many were found together, will 


Pagan Romans to conceal theſe portraits of 
their relatives from the iconoclaſtic zeal of 


The introduction of the Trojan m Ke. 
27. A Sarcopliagus. Upon which are de- 
center and two ſphynxes. When in the 


cus was placed upon it, from which reaſon 


Numerous fragments of Sarcophagi, Bas- 


Lord Arundel, when at Rome, procured 


characters to whom they have been attri- 
buted, without enhancing their merit. 


be accounted for, as it was the cuſtom of the 


the Chriſtians, when they had obtained the 


power to indulge it. 8 
28. Vir Conſfilaris, ſtatue 6f. 10.—The 
drapery 
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drapery is very bold and fine. The attitude 
appears to be that of public ſpeaking, and he 
holds a * ſudarium” in his right hand, and i in 

his lefta roll. 
This ſtatue is ſaid to be the celebrated 
Cicero; and, as I diſſent from the more com- 
mon opinion, beg to offer a few curfory 
remarks®. 
We have the authority of 8 of the 
Roman writers, that it was cuſtomary to 
change the heads of ſtatues, which were 
ſometimes of bronze, and to give them a new 
character. It was no unuſual flattery to the 
W ccigning Emperour, to remove the heads of 
paſt tyrants, and replace them with his own®. 
Caligula cauſed his head to be ingrafted on 
the ſtatues of his predeceſſors . In private 
| jamilies, by removing the head a new portrait 
was made. A knowledge of this fact will ac- 
count tor the diſcovery of ſo many d15jonted 
heads and decapitated ſtatues. Another cir- 
cunſtance is likewiſe worthy notice, which 
s, that when they were firſt taken out of the 


Ea quæ diſputavi, diſſerere malui quam judicare. Ci. 
* Fliny and Suetonius. Cicero, Epiſt 4. ad Atticum. 
* Suetonius. Caligula, c. 22. 


8 ground 
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ground and placed in the hands of mercenary 
or ignorant artiſts, the reſtored ſtatue alway, 
bore the name of ſome eminent character. 
Suſpicions of genuineneſs are therefore àt 
leaſt allowable, and often juſtified, of thoſe 
ſtatues the heads of which are evidently in- 
graſted. 
The hand on this ſtatue is diſproportionate 
ſmall, and appears not to have originally be- 


longed to it. Plutarch, who died in the reign 


of Trajan, 1 is the firſt who MENTION: the pecu- 


liarity of the wart or © cicer in the coun— | 
tenance of the great Roman orator. As the 


ſize of the ſtatue exceeds lite, it could not 


convey a portrait of Cicero's perſon; nor is | 


the ſtyle of drapery of the Auguſtan age. 


So well convinced are the Italian anti- , 
qQUATICS « of the extreme uncertainty of deciding N 
W every head marked with a © cicer as ö 

a genuine repreſentation of Cicero, that the I 


lm to originality is not admitted in any 


buſt or ſtatue which they poſſeſs. 


At Venice is a ſtatue nearly as large as | 


this, and the moſt celebrated buſt | is in the 


Mattèi collection at Rome; 3 the pretenſions 1 


q Rune in V it. Ciceronis. 


of | 


CARY 


Oar, 
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of neither of which are allowed. Mr. Blundel, 
of Ince in Lancaſhire, has a conſular figure 


which very nearly reſembles the habit and 


attitude of this ſtatue, the head of which has 
not been ſeparated from the body. 


29. Vir Coynſalaris, a ſtatue 7f. 4 —Anorma, 


or antique ſquare, having been placed in the 
eſt hand of this ſtatue, it has long, for no 


other reaſon, borne the name of Archimedes. 


t is of Greek ſculpture in the conſular times, 
and the open breaſt is particularly fine*. The 
night arm is broken off near the ſhoulder. 


The whole figure and drapery are much like 


the orator Marcus Antonius in the Pembroke 
collection at Wilton. | 


30. Vir Con . ularis, a ſtatue 6 . 6. Called 
Caius Marius. There 1 is a ſtatue of C. Marius 


in the Capitol, not eſteemed to be genuine, 


and the famous buſts of Marius and Sylla in 
the Barbarini collection are attributed to fic- 


titious heroes, by ſome learned antiquaries. 
The features of this head do not correſpond 


with thoſe above mentioned; but if it be a 


To this excellence of ſculpture Ovid alludes, 
2 . artificum laudatis proxima fignis.” Mer. 


l. x11, 398. 
8 2 conſular 
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conſular portrait only, which I ſuſpeR, thi. 
ſtatue has conſiderable merit. In the gallery 


at Florence are ſeveral anonymous ſtatues in 


conſular robes, which have not been depreciated 


by being claſſed only as © Viri Conſulares.“ 


31.2, 33, 31.35 Roman Ladies, ſtatues.— 
The ſize of life. In theſe, as in moſt of tie 
other ſtatues the poliſh is loſt by the decom- 
poſition of the marble from its having been 
expoſed to the atmoſpherical air in Arundel | 
gardens. There were ſix Roman Ladies in | 
the Medici gardens at Rome, which were re- 
moved to Florence in 1788, and now ſtand 


1n the Loggia dei Lanci. Theſe are of the | 


ſame ſtyle and zra, and of equal ſculpture. 


36. Has a veſt of tranſparent drapery in 
broad folds, noticed by Winckelmann'. 37. Is | 
in the character of Mnemoſyne. The air of the 1 
head majeſtic and the arms folded in the J 
drapery acroſs the breaſt, of very excellent 
workmanſhip. 38. Has been conjectured by 
the virtuoſo, Lord Pembroke, to repreſent N 


Sabina* the wife of Hadrian; and 39. to be X 


Julia Auguſta. {1 


Ten torſos, leſs than life, are draped, and 


Mon. Ined. T, i. p. 87. 


The moſt beautiful ſtatue of Sabina is in the ville 


M,L̃attéi at Rome, in the character of Juno. 


— . ̃¼—ͤ U . ee 


appear | 


\ w 
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appear to have been portraits of Roman ladies. 


Of the naked, there are ſeveral of great value 


as yet undeformed by heterogeneous additions. 


One of Venus, and another of Hermaphro- 


ditus, may be ſelected as the moſt excellent, 


and worthy of judicious reſtoration. In the 
aſt mentioned, the right arm aſcending 1 is 


uſually bent behind the head, to expreſs effe- 


minacy, a poſture of which this torſo is capa- 
ble, as appears from its being broken off at 
the ſhoulder. 85 


There are ſixteen buſts. The coloſſal head of 


Apollo and the Niobe, Tu evidently TS 
of ſtatues. 


The figure of a man, as low « as the breaſts, | 


with extended arms in bas relief, is a great 
curioſity. He ſpans ſix feet eight inches and 


2 half. On the ſame ſtone is traced out the 


ſole of a foot, which meaſures exactly nine 


inches and a half. It is ſuppoſed, that theſe 


are ancient Roman meaſures. Some remains 
of the ſame kind are preſery ed in the Capitol 
at Rome. a 


The inſcribed marbles, conſiſting of 250 


Pieces, were chiefly collected in the Levant, 


by William Perry. The far-famed Parian 
Chronicle, and ſeveral treatices relative to 
Priene, Magneſia, and Smyrna, were purchaſ- 
83 ed 
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ed in Anatolia, Theſe have employed the 
moſt profound erudition, and have been very 
ſatisfactorily elucidated". When firſt brought 
to England they were placed in the gardens 
of Arundel-houſe; and after ward, when pre- 
ſented to the univerſity, in a wall oppoſite the 
Theatre. It is fortunate for the learned world 
that Selden decyphered ſome of them on 
their arrival; for leſs than one century's ex- 
poſure to our atmoſphere had more complete- 
ly effected their obliteration, than twenty 
centuries had done in the genial climate of 
Greece. They are now ſecured from ſuch 
deſtruction in one of the public ſchools, and 
are the moſt genuine collection in Europe, 1 
having been brought immediately to England, 
and not previouſly ſubjedted to a 
emendation. 
Much learning has been hani to inva- 
lidate or eſtabliſh the authenticity of the } 
Parian Chronicle“; but thoſe who are moſt 
cony erſant 


* Marmora Arundeliana were firſt publiſhed by Selden 
1628, by Prideaux in 1676, by Mattaire 17 32, and much 
better by Chandler in 1763. 

* The Parian Chronicle is dated 264 years before Chriſt, 
and records the events connected with Greece for 1318 
years. It has been tranſlated by Scipio Maffei, Du Freſnoy, 
Dr. Playfair, and Mr. Robinſon. See a diſſertation con- 


cerning 
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converſant in the form of the letters, proba- 
bly the beſt criterion, give an unanimous 
ſuffrage in its favour, as being one of the 


moſt curious and intereſting marbles now to 


be found in any muſeum. _ 
To the Arundelian marbles ſome additions 


have been made by Sir George Wheler and 


Mr. Dawkins, both celebrated travellers in 


the Levant; and the whole have been ſplen- 


didly illuſtrated in the 66 Marmora Oxonienſia, 
by Doctor Chandler, who has likewiſe viſited 


and deſcribed the antiquities of ancient 
Greece, 


THE EARL OF PEMBROKE'S COLLECTION OP 
STATUARY AT WILTON, WILTSHIRE. 


— 


A CATALOGUE of this collection, which 
includes nearly 300 pieces of ſculpture, has 8 


cerning the authenticity of the Parian Chronicle” 8vo. 
1788, and Gibert's obſervations ſur la Chronique de 
Paros. Acad. des Inſcript. Tom. 23 A vindication of 
the Parian Chronicle, in a letter to Mr, Robinſon, by the 


Rey, J. Hewlett. 


84 been 
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been repeatedly printed in the © Aides Pem. 
brochianæ, particularly in a recent edition, 
with many claſſical references, and judicious | 
obſervations on the arts. 
Thomas earl of Pembroke began his col: 
lection of ſtatues at Wilton about the cloſe of 
the laſt century. He purchaſed ſuch of Lord | 
Arundel s as had been placed in the houſe, I 
and, by conſequence, had eſcaped the injuries 
of this climate, ſo conſpicuous in thoſe at 
Oxford. They were principally buſts. Lord 
Pembroke was particularly partial to that de- 
ſeription of ſculpture, as no leſs than 173 are 
ſeen at Wilton, on marble termini. The 
8 ſcrutinizing eye of the connoiſſeur will not | 
allow many of this great number to be either | 
antique or genuine portraits. But the Wil- 
ton collection originated 1 in others, beſide the 
Arundelian. When the Giuſtiniani marbles, 
in Which were 106 buſts, were diſperſed, they 
were purchaſed chiefly by Cardinal Albani, 
and Lord Pembroke. Cardinal Richlieu was 
aſſiſted by Lord Arundel, when forming his 
collection of buſts, with intelligence reſpecting 
many in Italy, which he afterwards procured. 
Theſe were incorporated with Cardinal Maza- 
rin 5 marbles, many of which had been 


e 
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bought when Charles the Firſt's ſtatues and 
pictures were expoſed to public auction, by a 
vote of Parliament. When the Mazarine 
collection was likewiſe ſold, Lord Pembroke 
was a principal purchaſer, to which were 
added ſome fine buſts from Valetta of Na- 
ples; a complete aſſemblage of all theſe. 
forms the preſent extenſive and magnificent 
collection at Wilton. 

In ſurveying theſe ſplendid remains of an- 
cient art, every viſitant will form his own 
ſelection of ſuch as appear to be more emi- 
nently beautiful or excellent, independently 
of the deciſions of connoiſſeurs. I will not 
therefore attempt a liſt of ſuch as claim im- 
_ mediate admiration, leſt any of my readers 
ſhould complain that I had omitted thoſe 
with which they were moſt ſatisfied”. But 
by tranſcribing that al lready given to the pub- 
lic by one of the moſt judicious and refined 
critics of the preſent day, taſte and a love of 
truth will be equally gratified'. 


Ne quiſquam queratur omiſſos forte aliquos eorum, 
quos ipſe valde probet. QuixcrII. I. x. c. i. p. 200. 

* Obſervations on the Weſtern Part of England by 
W. Gilpin, M. A. 8vo. 1798, p. 104, 106. 


„A ſmall 
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A ſmall ſtatue of Mcleager, or an Athleta, 
Fea Amazonian. queen leſs than life, the atti. 
tude and expreſſion of which are both excel. 
lent. A groupe of Hercules. dying, attended 
by Pæan. A coloſſal Hercules 7f. 10 high, 
holding the Heſperian apples, which. has great 
muſcular. expreſſion. | 
Saturn holding a child; mah e I 
the Silenus with Bacchus in the villa Bor- 
gheſs. - - 
The father of . Quin; the attitude 
of this figure is very noble. 
Marcus Antonius, the orator ; the attitude 
5 of this, too, 1s admirable. 
Venus holding a vaſe: this 8 if looked 
at on the fide oppoſite the vaſe, 1s pleaſing, but 
on the other ſide, it is awkward. 
A Naiad, the upper part of which is beau- 
tiful. Apollo in the ſtone hall ; the body is 
better than the hands. | ö 
Cleopatra and Cæſarion are eſteemed; we | 
did not ſee much merit in them. There is 
at leaſt no feminine beauty in Cleopatra.” ö 
1 column of white Egyptian granite, | 
out of Lord Arundel's collection, ſtands before 
the houſe. The height is thirteen feet and a 
half, the diameter 22 inches, and leſſens 
ſcarcely 
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ſcarcely two inches at top. Mr. Evelyn. 
bought it at Rome, where he was informed. 


that it had been originally placed by Julius. 


Cæſar before his temple of Venus Genetriz. 
The ſtatue of Venus on the top 18 very beau- 
tiful, but not. antique. 

The Venus picking a thorn out of her foot, 


(although omitted. by Mr. Gilpin) 1 18 of ſupe- 


Hor ſculpture. The attitude is more caſy : 


than that of the ſame ſubject at Florence; 
and the expreſſion of pain much more na- 


tural. It is ſcarcely leſs admirable than many 
of genuine Greek ſculpture. Among the 
buſts are noticed, „Miltiades; Hannibal; Pin- 
dar; Hadrian; Cleopatra, the ſiſter of Alex- 
ander; Lepidus; Sophocles; Pompey; Nerva; 
Labienus Parthicus; Semiramis; Marcellus 


Junior; Metellus imberbis; Diana Lucan; 


Caracalla; Alcibiades; Cecrops; Vitellius and: 


Galba. Pyrrhus of Epirus (or rather Mars) 


is particularly fine. A colloſſean buſt of Alex- 


ander is ſtriking; but the head ſeems rather 
too long.“ 

Among the Reticvca. thoſe moſt 4 
are © Curtius, ſimilar to that in the villa 
Borgheſe; two Cupids; Saturn; ſome boys 
ating grapes; Ulyſſes in the cave of Calypſo; 

6 Saturn 
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Saturn crowning the Arts; Cupid at the breaſt 
of Venus; the ſtory of Clælia; Silenus on his 
aſs; Galatea; Cupids and boys; a boy on a 
ſea-horſe; a victory, the compoſition of which 
is very good; a prieſteſs ſacrificing, in which 
the animals are particularly fine; a nuptial 
vaſe, both the form and ſculpture of which 
are elegant.” This vaſe is made from a block 
ep. C 

Upon a votive relievo is an inſcription, 
written in the manner called Bouſtrophedon, 
concerning the originality of which doubts | 
are entertained. The form of the letters | 
does not exactly correſpond with the S1gzan 1 
inſcription, which is allowed to be genuine, 
and of which fac- ſimiles have been engraved, 
the laſt time, in Mr. R. Payne Knight's very 
learned and ingenious Analyſis of the Greek 


alphabet. 


SECTION 
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SECTION v. 


To follow the hiſtory of the 1b 
of antique ſtatuary into England, I ſhall place 


the notices with which I have been favoured, 
or have been able to collect, in a kind of 
0 chronological ſeries. 0 regs 
During a great part, even of the preſent I 
century, the Arundel and Pembroke collec- 
tions were alone and unrivalled. A few ex- 
cellent copies of the antique, in bronze or 
plaſter, were admitted as ſingle embelliſh- 
ments of the palaces of our nobility. But 
the more frequent ornament of libraries and 
ſaloons were buſts by modern ſculptors. Our 
national taſte in gardening, borrowed from | 
the French and introduced by Le Nautre, af- | 
forded conſtant employment to the mere car- | 
vers of i images, which ſeemed * to take the | 
ar” in every garden, in the prey ailing mode 


of 


ed en MAAS toe ur im ” . _ 
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of the age*. Faſhion univerſally ſuperſedeq | 
judgment or taſte. I remember an anecdote 
which belongs to that day, and will venture 
to give it. 
A gentleman of one of the weſtern coun. 
ties had purchaſed two capital antique ſtatues 
in marble at Rome; had brought them to 
England, and placed them in his garden. His 
fon and ſucceſſor was not a virtuoſo, and 
| had married a city lady addicted to faſhion- | 
able improvements. She directed theſe il]- 
fated marbles to be painted, in order, as ſhe 
obſerved to her friends, that they might 
look like lead.” 
Dr. Mead, the celebrated phyſician to ns. 
George the Second, had a ſmall collection, I 
which was ſold at his death. A ſtatue of- 
Hygeia was bought by the late Lord Litch- 
field, and is now at Ditchley. There were 
likewiſe Livia, the wife of Auguſtus, in the 
character of Ceres; Flora, antique and per- 
fect; and a Hercules by Algardi; with a Venus 


In the beginning of the century, theſe magazines of 
images were in Picadilly, and excited a conſtant topic of 
national ridicule from all foreigners of taſte. Their imi- 
tations of the antique were wretched beyond all criticiſm. 


dormiens 
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dormiens by Bernini, probably that now at 
Wilton b. 
is buſts were, the Homer in bronze, 
now in the muſeum. Cicero of baſaltes, ex- 
actly reſembling the Medici buſt, but of a 
different colour. Auguſtus, Marcellus, Anti- 
nous, and Meleager. . . 
About this time, Thomas Cola; carl of 
| Laceſter, completed his ſumptuous palace at 
Holkham in Norfolk, and. furniſhed a gallery 
with ſtatues. In 1755, the younger Bretting- 
ham, ſon of the architect, was commiffioned 
by Lord Leiceſter to procure antiques in Italy. 
Of the ſtatues, the beſt are the old Faun; 
Lucius Verus in a conſular habit; and Da: 
and among the buſts, thoſe of the elder Bru- 
tus and Seneca. Sir Robert Walpole had 
embelliſhed his ſuperb houſe at Houghton in 
Norfolk with ſeveral buſts and heads of con- 
fiderable merit, collected likewiſe by Bret- 
tingham. From ſome account of them, 1 
paſs to the review of an other gallery, which 
the late Earl of Egremont, having ap- 


b Bernini made the matraſs for the ealobrated Herma- 
phroditus in the Borgheſe palace; and as this figure of 
Venus has exactly the ſame proportions, and nearly a ſi- 
milar attitude, it is not improbably a rival attempt. 


pointed 
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8 have reſtored many of them, with wonderful in. 


pointed Brettingham his agent at Nome, | 
completed at Petworth in Suſſex. Several of 
theſe marbles were obtained by private ſale | 
from the moſt celebrated collections. 

The popes and cardinals of the Barbarinz | 
Borgheſe, and Giuſtiniani families, when they | 
formed their collections from recent diſcce. 

ries, exhibited only the more perfect ſtatuez 
or ſuch as were capable of reſtoration. The | 
fragments and torſos were then conſigned to 
cellars, from whence they have been extracted 
piecemeal by the Roman ſculptors ; by Car. 
ceppi, Cardelli, and Pacili, in particular, why | 


telligence and {kill. The elder Piraneſi ws | 
equally ingenious in compoſing vaſes an 

candelabra from ſmall fragments of more ex- | 
quiſite workmanſhip. _ 

Theſe artiſts have found, in ſeveral of the 
Engliſh nobility and gentry, a very liberal px 
tronage. Some of thoſe fine ſpecimens of the 
arts, which are now the boaſt of our nation, 
have been obtained from them. Other opportu- 
nities have not been wanting. Thewell-known 
collections of the Barbarini, Mattei, and Ne- 

gron palaces, have been frequently diminult- 
. 7 ech 
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ede, by the Apperindn of a famous mar- 
ble, for the ſecret ſupply of the neceſſitous 
individuals of thoſe families. 

Within the laſt thirty years, three gentle- 
men eſtabliſhed themſelves at Rome, who 
exerted much addreſs and knowledge of the 

ſubject, to promote a growing inclination for 
the poſſeſſion of antique ſculpture, in ſev eral 
Engliſhmen of rank and opulence, who were 
then on their travels in Italy. Mr. James 
Byres, an architect; Mr. Gavin Hamilton, 
who painted ſome ſubjects from the Iliad in 
the villa Borgheſe with truly claſſical correct- 
nels ; : and Mr. Thomas Jenkins, the Engliſh 
banker at Rome, were actively inſtrumental 
in recovering, from oblivion or neglect, many 
arclique of the antique, which may vie with 
the choiceſt ſpecimens in the galleries of the 
Italian princes. It occurred. to the gentle- 
men above mentioned, that the Campagna of 
Rome | had been impertealy inveſtigated, 
whilſt the city itſelf was an exhauſted mine. 
| The Pope gives his permiſſion tor this kind 
ok adventure, upon the following conditions. 


© The Giuſtiniani collection was the firſt in Rome, a 
pt of which was publicly fold. 5 
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When an excavation is made, the antiquitic | 
diſcovered are divided into four ſhares, The 

_ firſt goes to the Pope, the ſecond to the 
« Camera” or miniſters of ſtate, the third iz | 
the leſſee's of the ſoil; and the laſt is the | 
right of the adventurer. His holineſs ſome. | 
times agrees for the pre-emption of the whole; | 
and fometimes all the ſhares are bought in 
by the contractor, before the ground is open. 
ed. In conſequence of theſe reſearches, the 
villa of Hadrian at Tivoli, the city of Gabi, 
and many other places in the vicinity of 
Rome, have amply repaid the labour of exs- 
mination, and the public curioſity. 


Hac arte, Pallas et vagus Hercules 
Eductus, arces attulit Anghz. 
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uE COLLECTION OF MARBLES MADE BY 
THE LATE EARL OP LEICESTER, Ar 
nor HAM, IN NORFOLK. DS ED 


1, l. Two young Fauns, ſtanding with 
one leg acroſs the other and playing on pipes. 
Their attitude is the ſame as that in the 
villa Borgheſe, to which, in character and 
workmanſhip, they are very little inferior. 
One was purchaſed of Cardinal Alexander 
Albani, and the other of Cavaceppi the ſculp- 
tor, who reſtored them both. 

3. A ſtatue of Neptune; both arms and 
the trident are reſtored by Carlo Monaldi. 

4. A ſtatue of Faunus, very intire and ca- 
| pital: the two hands, and part of the lituus 
which he holds, are the only modern addi- 
tions. It was dug up in the Campagna of 
Rome, and firſt putchaſed by Cardinal Al- 
bani. 

5. A ſtatue of Meleager. The left. arm, 
legs, and boar's head, were added by Cava- 
epi. 


T 2 6. A ſtatue 
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6. A ſtatue of Venus; 4 the drapery rer 
fine. 
7. A ſtatue of Apollo; the legs are modern 
ſculpture. 

8. Diana. This hende ſtatue was pur. 
_ chaſed and ſent from Rome by Lord Leiceſ. 


ter, for which he was put under an arreſt, 


but ſoon hberated at the inſtance of the ö 
Grand Duke. For the conveniency of re- | 
moval, it has the peculiarity of being made 

of two pieces of marble; the upper one 

0 fitted to the lower, under the folds of the | 

drapery above the cincture, which conceals | 
the joint. The right arm is raiſed, and the 
| hand bent backward, in the attitude of reach- 
ing an arrow from her quiver. The head 
and ſome of the fingers were reſtored by Ca- | 
millo Ruſconi. It is mentioned by Spence 
in his Poly metis, u who conjectures, that 1t was 

once in the poſſeſſion of Cicero, from a paſ- ö 

ſage which he quotes. There is a tradition, | 
that this ſtatue coſt Lord Leiceſter 1 cool. 

9. A ſtatue of Bacchus; the right hand 
and left arm are reſtored by Cavaceppi. 5 
10. A ſtatue of Lucius Verus in fine pre- 
ſervation, purchaſed at Rome by Kent the 

architect. 
11. A ſtatue 
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11. A ſtatue of Lucius Antonius, very 
beautiful ; the head and right arm are admira- 
bly reſtored by Bernini. Brought by Lord 
Leiceſter from Rome. 85 5 
12. A coloſſal ſtatue of Juno. It was a 
fragment belonging to Cardinal Albani, and 
vas reſtored by Cavaceppi. 
13. A coloſſal ſtatue of Agrippina, dcified 
. as Ceres. 
I4. Under the portico in the Billiard-room | 
is placed a coloflal ſtatue of Jupiter. The 
attributes which conſtitute this character are 
modern, as are the arms, which have been 
well reſtored by Wilton. For this reaſon, it 
cannot be conſidered as having been, indiſ- 
putably a ſtatue of Jupiter, when in a perfect 
ſtate. It was Kent's idea, ſo much admired 
by Mr. Walpole (Anecd. of Painting, vol. iv. 
p. 110) to place it on the ſummit of the 
grand ſtaircaſe, which leads from the hall to 
the ſaloon. The certain: inconvenience © 
would have occaſioned by obſtructing the 
entrance, already too narrow, Was Probably 


the reaſon why ſo noble an idea was never 
adopted. 


15. A buſt of Slevin 
16. A buſt of Seneca, 


— Sw. 
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17. A coloſſal buſt of Juno. & 
18. A coloſſal buſt of Lucius Verus. 
Theſe arc both excellent pn the latter wa 


diſcovered in cleaning the port of Nettuno. 
There are ſeveral other buſts, of which, if 


they are original, many repetitions will be 
found of ſuperior merit in other collection 


F They are chiefly of the middle * 


0 rae. EARL OF EGREMONT'S COLLECTION or 
+ STATUARY AT PETWORTH,. SUSSEX, 


_— PulzesegnEn fitting, draped; no 
part i 18 naked. The head is not its own, but 
of a fine character and ſtyle of ſculpture. | 
Both arms and the left leg are reſtored. 
WO A Philoſopher or conſular figure fitting. | 
The head is not its own, but conformable to 
the character of the body. The breaſf and 
right arm are naked, as in the Marcus Anto- | 
nius at Wilton; and the left arm from the 
elbow, and the right foot and arm from above | 
: = the 
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the ankle — the drapery ends, are re- 


* ſtored. 


| Theſe ſtatues are of bold Greek aides, 
* were procured from the Barbarini * 5 
lace. 
3. Camillus with a Pig, which he helds by 
the legs before him, a very fine ſtatue of the 
fame æra, and nearly perfect. 5 
4. A ſtatue of Diana habited in a Faun 8 
ſkin, ſmall life. The arms are modern, and 
the head, though antique, ; hardly ms. 
to it. | ” 
8. Apollo or Trophonins, an oracular prieſt | 
worſhipped as a deity in Bzotia *; naked, 


with his right arm reſting on the trunk of a 


tree, around which a ſerpent is entwined, 
and drapery is thrown over the top. The 
hair differs from its uſual form on the ſtatues 
of Apollo, and is brought up ſhort to the 
crown of the head. Part of the noſe, left 
leg, and right arm, are reſtorations. 
6. A female figure draped, The head, 

right arm, and left hand, are modern addi- 


4 Cern de Nat. Deor. i ili. 19. 20. 
Tx dong, 
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tzons. Abbate Winckelmann * ' conſiders * 


ſtatue as Venus. 


7 75 Apollo Citharæda, a a ſtatue habited ; ina | 


pallium hanging looſe before and behind, and 
open on each ſide, which diſcovers the nak- 


ed. It is joined by fibulæ on the ſhoulders, | 
On the feet are ſandals. The right arm with 
the plectrum, is modern, The drapery of | 
this ſtatue is particularly excellent. Affixed 
to the trunk which ſupports him is a neck- 
lace compoſed of oya, as on the ſtatue in the 
villa Albani. The hair, like that of a Muſe, | 
is brought back, as if radiated, tied behind, | 
and falis on the ſhoulders, and from under 
cach ear, hang two ringlets, It 18 leſs than 


life; five feet high. | 
8. Vir Conſularis, a ſtatue 82 of Ro- 


man ſculpture, the head not its own, but 


excellent, and the hands modern. 
9. A ſtatue of a Matron draped; the head, 


which reſembles Agripina, the younger Nero s 


mother, is not its own. The feet are cover- 
ed with ſlippers pointed at the toe, and the 


drapery is light, ore: and falls in {mall 


_ * Monum. Tned, T. ü. p. 37. 
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plats. Reſtorations are the noſe, the whole 
right arm and ſhoulder, with the left arm. 

10. Ganymede with the Eagle, a ſtatue 
larger than life. The wings are open, one 
of which ſurrounds the thigh. It is a very 
good antique copy of an exquiſite original. 


The head and right arm of Ganymede, 
and the beak of the eagle, have been ſup- 


plied. 
5 11. Helenus ths prieſt of Apollo, a ſtatue 
of the ſize of life, habited in a Phrygian tunic 
which falls to the knees. Although fitted to 
the body, it has a looſe appearance, and is 
without a girdle; M a circumſtance which in- 


dicates divination or the office of a prophet. 8 
The hair is collected in diſtinct round maſſes 
or curls, and 1 18 crowned With a laurel leaf. 


The arms from above the elbows, and both 


legs, are modern. From what remains of the 


arm, it appears to have been originally cover- 


ed with a cloſe ſleeve, and a ſmall part of the 


jeft leg exhibits the Phrygian buſkin, which 
has ſtraps of leather, ſhaped like the proboſ- 
cis of a ſword-fiſh. | 


12. Athleta anointing himſelf, a tas 
The whole has been pumiced. The charac- - 
ter is ſtrong and muſcular, and ſuitable to 


the 
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the profeſſion. The right hand with th, 
elbow, the fingers of the left, and both ity, 
are not antique. 
13. A ſtatue of a Faun, danding exoſ+leg 
ged, and leaning againſt the trunk of a tree, 
It is one of the frequent repetitions of the 
- ſubject, exactly reſembling that in the Ca 
pitol. 
14. A ſtatue of Glens Canephorus, or as 
bearing a batket on his head; and Lens 
| ſymbols, antique and curious. 
15. A Roman youth, in a toga with a 
ſcrinium by his fide. Of coarſe ſeulpture 
and much repaired. 
16. A ſtatue of a young Fan, Upon 
the plain pilaſter which ſerves to ſupport it, 
was a Greek infcription of ſeveral lines, which 
are now ſo much obliterated, that the ſculp- 
tor's name © AHOAAONIOE, and the word 
„ EIIOIEI, only are wa © The head 
| Whole 


The famous torſo of Hercules in the Vatican is the 
Vork of this artiſt according to the inſcription on the plinth, 
„ AIIOAAONIOC. NECTOPOC. A@HNAIOC. EFOIEL” 
The names we ſee inſcribed on feveral celebrated ſtatues 
are thoſe of copyiſts, which is implied by the word 
EIIOIE I' (faciebat non invenit), for EHOlET' is (aid 
{0 
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whole neck, the right ſnoulder and erm, and 
| the left arm from, the ſhoulder, have been 


. They have been reſtored with- 


td have been put diffidently, as to a work imperfect or not I 
| original; whilſt © EITOJHCE,” which means a complete 
| performance, is rarely uſed. Pliny aſſerts in the preface to 


| his Natural Hiſtory, that Apelles and Polycletus defignat- 


ed their pictures with © EIIOIE T“ only; as | as if the art had, 5 
| been imperfect, or their own efforts. incapable of true ex- 


| cellence. He mentions that there were three pictures only 
to which © EHOIHCE“' was affixed by them; probably as 


| being their beſt performances, but leaves them unſpecified = 
in the courſe of his hiſtory. We learn from him, that ſe- 


veral artiſts concealed their names under hieroglyphics and 


devices. Phidias inſcribed his ſtatues of Jupiter Olympus 


« $ELAIAC. XAPMIAOT TIOC. AGQHNAIOC MEIOIHEE.” 


(Pauſan. I. v.) and on the plinth of the Venus de Medici 
| is written © KAEOMENHE. AHOAAOAOPOY. AGHNAIOY. 


EIIOIHEEN.“ Plutarch, in bis life of Ifocrates, ſays, that 


| the ſtatue of that orator, erected by Timotheus, had this 


inſcription AEOXAPOTS. EPPON.” This artift is re- 


corded both by Pliny and Pauſanias. The Farneſian Her- 
cules is marked © TAK NN. AQHNAIOE ENOIEL” In- 
{criptions in rythm were ſometimes written on the plinth ; 
x the very elegant epigram on the baſe of the e quiſite 


| Cupid by Pra-iteles, which is attributed to Simonides. 


Anthol, I. iv. c. 12. Epig 53; and Athenzus, 1. iii. 


2 501. But the greateſt uncertainty relative to the ge- 
nuineneſs of theſe inſcriptions originated in the Ignorance 


or fraud a thoſe who have reſtored them on their ſta- 


tues. 
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out due correſpondence with the general ac. 
tion of the figure, which is very fine. The 
ruſtic ſhape and muſcular agility, which, in 
every antique inſtance, partakes of that of the 
goat, are expreſſed with great truth and {kill. 
This ſuperior piece of art was diſcovered near 


Rome by Mr. Gavin Hamilton, v who ſold it to 
Lord E. 


17. A ſtatue of Juno; che: . of 
which is good ; but the hands are modern, 


and probably the head. 


18. A ſtatue of a Nymph with Game; 
fragmented i in many parts. 


3%. Ada ef « Veſtal. It is of che 
ſculpture, but has been greatly injured. 


tues. Phædrus alludes to this practice in his time, by 
mercenary artiſts in the application of a fable at the begin- 
ning of his fifth book. Vindex, a Roman and contempo- 
rary with Statius and Martial, was ſo well acquainted with 
the ſtyle of the different Greek ſculptors, that he could 
decide without the aſſiſtance of the name. His taſte and 
ſagacity are praiſed by Statius (I. iv. filv. 6.) and Martial 


(I. ix. Epig. 45) concludes a . between them, by 
making him exclaimm, 


Græce num | quid ait Poeta naſe ? 
Inſcripta eſt baſis indic atque nomen 


« Agi lego, Phidiæ putavi, 


20. An 
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20. An Amazon. The legs and arms are | 
new. 5 V 
21. A buſt of a boy; with the latus clavus, 
perhaps Caracalla, Very excellent. | 
22. A buſt of Septimius Severus. Intire — 
excepting a part of the noſe. Of coarſe. Ro- 1 
man ſculpture. | 4 _ 
23. A female buſt, of which the features 
and head-dreſs reſemble thoſe on the medals — 
of Julia Pia, It is a fine portrait. The un- 
certainty or miſapplication of ſtatues and 
buſts as portraits 1s greater 1n thoſe of private | 
perſons, than of the emperours, their wives or 10 
others of the imperial connexion, Vhoſe 
coins confirm the reſemblance. Te forms 
and attribute of the deities were ſome- 
times aſſumed by indy iduals, omg the Ro- 

| mans. 

23. A ſtatue of an Empreſs, deified as 
Ceres, the drapery of which is in a good 
ſtyle. 
24. A female buſt unknown, in high pre- 
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ſervation. It is a very curious and good 
piece of ſculpture: The hair is much 
pfovelled out on cither fide, and tied in 
UW: knot behind; in front are tufts of 


flowers. 
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flowers*. On the teſſara of the pedeſtal n 
Cupid burning a butter-fly with a torch, one 
of the emblems of diſſolution. 

25. A female buſt having the attire much 


Uke that of the Fauſtinas. Intire, but the 
neck has been broken off. 


26. A buſt of a man, reſembling Hadrian; 
intire, but. of coarſe ſculpture. 5 
27. A buſt of a child, draped with the 
e latus clavus, and the © bulla aurea.” The 
neck has been broken, and the noſe reſtored, 
In the fineſt Greek ſtyle. 


28. A buſt with the “ latus clavus, in- 


tire to half the pedeſtal; noſe reſtored. It 4 
reſembles Septimius Severus rather than Peſ- | 
cennius Niger „ Which it has been called, 
and is of the coarſe ſculpture of his time. 


4 Taſſo's varied and minute deſcriptivns of Armida's 
hair, Gierus. Liberata, canto xv. ſtanza 161; c. xvi. ſt. 18; 


but eſpecially ſtanza 23. Petrarch's ““ nepletto ad arte en- 
nellato et hirto,” and Milton's * hyacinthine locks” have 


been all ſtudied from the antique. 


* Pefcennius Ni iger was appointed ener of Syria by 
the emperour Pertinax, and afpired to the purple at his 
death; but Septimius Severus was the ſucceſsful can- 


didate. 


29, A head 
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29. A head of Marcus Aurelius, upon a 
modern buſt. Aged about renten no beard, 
much mended. 

30. A head of a boy unknown, with a 
band Crown, probably one of the nephews of 
Auguſtus. The iris of the eye is ſtrongly 
marked. 


31.5 A head ot W with fever NET We 
of reſtoration. It has. a ſweet and expreſ- : 
five countenance of genuine Greek work- 


manſhip. 

32. A head engrafted on a modern buſt 
of a Nymph belonging to a ſimilar groupe 
of the Satyr and Nymph, as that in the Mu. 
Plo-Olem. Small life and good. 
33. A female head unknown. The ſtyle 


of the ſculpture and head-dreſs is from the 


time of Auguſtus to Nero. The hair is much 
plaited, tied behind in a knot, falling | in ring- 


lets. It is a good portrait and in fine pre- 
tervation. There is a memorable diſtinction 


between the Grecian and Roman buſts, 1 


point of execution . Thoſe of the 1 
Romans 


' The moſt admired imperial buſt which has heen yet 
covered, is that of Lucius Verus in the Villa Borgheſe. 


3 There 
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" 


Romans are infinitely minute and exact, q«. 


ſcending even to every particular and accident 
of the countenance. 
In thoſe of the Greek philoſophers and 


heroes we are ſtruck with obſerving a great 


and unbroken ſtyle, which contents itſelf in 


delineating only thoſe remarkable features, 
which give character to the face. The one 


13 analogous to hiſtorical enn ; the won 


is merely portrait. 


34. A head of Septimius 3 of bad 


ſculpture even for that era. 


35. A head of a young man with cloſe 


5 hair. 


36. A head of a man adn; 6 


marked, hair and beard ſhort. Sculpture of 


the time of the Gordians and of Gallienus. 
37. | A head of one of the Dioſcuri 8, upon a 


There was another in the Barbarini Palace. That once 


belonging to the Mattei collection, now in Mr. Townley's, 
bas high pretenſions to eminence. 


s The Dioſcuri were Caſtor and Pollux. Their ſtory 


is told by Pindar (Nem. xv.) by Theoeritus (Idyll. xv.) 
and other mythologiſts. The diſtinction of a Dioſcuros is 


by a cap made like an egg. cut in half, in alluſion to their 


8 


birth and their mothcr Leda, Cicero de Nat. Deor. 1. iii. 


P. 31. 


modern 
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modern buſt. Finely executed. From the 
Batbarini Palace. 

38. A head of a man unknown, with the 
| hair and beard in a "eur. Df. good 
ſculpture- 

29. A head of an old woman on a buſt; 


The head-dreſs is that of the wife of a high 
prieſt, and the Tutulus” is a purple ribband 
-olled with the hair round the head, for that 


3 
o. A head of the e Sabina with a 


2 having the ſun, moon, and ſtars 
on it. 


41. A head of Fauſtina the elder. the buſt 


not its own ; the back of -the head reſtored ; 


but the face of fine ſculpture, end ir m a per- 


ket ſtate. 


43: AN female head repreſenting Athens. 
Part of the caſque teftored. Good ſculp- 


ture. 


43. The head of a hero, of a finely marked | 
character. The face is ill preſerved ; the 


noſe and mouth are reſtored; but the Whole 


in the free and grand ſtyle of Greck ſculp- 


ture. It is of a coloſſal ſize, and may repre- 


ſent Ajax. 
44. A head of Didia Clara on a modern 
U N 
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buſt, the noſe reſtored, It has great truth 


and nature. 


45. A female head attired like Julia Titi, 
much repaired. 
46. A head of Antoninus Pius, with the 


neck upon a grey numachella buſt. 


47. A head of the emperor Hadrian. 
48. A head of a child with a bonnet. On 
an antique buſt, not its own. | 
49. A head of Apollo on a terminus, with 


ringlets highly finiſhed ; the noſe reſtored. 


50. A head of Bea on a terminus 1 in 


| his youthful or efleminate character“. 


In a private room 13 a curious buſt. The 


face is of cryſtal, and the reſt of porphyry. q 
Tt ap! nears to be of Lis or Arſinoe, as it has , 


the Lotus on the head. 
A bas-relicf bronze very large, of a ſacrifice 


to Jupiter Capitolinus. There is a prieſt 
With a bull before an altar. 'Two boys ſup- 


port a large circular ſhield. It was ſent lately 
from Italy by the Hon, W. Wyndham, his 


Majeſty's miniſter at Florence. 


„ i fais dici 
N ec puer ut poſſit. 


Ovi. Met. E iv. 337+ 


THE 
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TE COLLECTION OF STATUARY MADE BY 
$1R ROBERT WALPOLE, EARL OF ORFORD, 
aT HOUGHTON, NORFOLK. N 


Tx1s collection oma chiefly of. buſts, 


and thoſe by modern 515 are particularly 
fine. 

I. 1 

2. A buſt of a Roman Empreſs. 

3. A buſt of Marcus Aurelius. 0 
4. A buſt of Trajan. 
8. 


A buſt of Septimius Severus. 


6. A buſt of Commodus, which with that 


| preceding was given by Cardinal Alexander 
Albani to General Churchill, and by him 
to Sir R. Walpole. 
7. A buſt of a young 8 
8. A buſt of Fauſtina the elder. 
9. A buſt of Commodus when young 
10. A head of Jupiter. 
1. A head of a Philoſopher. 
. A head of the Emperour Hadrian. 


13. A head of Pollux or Dioſcuros. 


8 14. A head 
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14. A head of a Philoſopher. 
15. A head of Julia Pia, the wife of Se- 

verus. 


16. A Griatl buſt of Venus. 


' BY MODERN SCULPTORS. 


1 A groupe of a man and woman by Gio- 
vanni di Bologna, from the ſtory of the rape 


of the Sabines. + Theſe figures differ in their 
attitudes from the famous groupe of the ſame __ 


ſubject in the Loggia de Lanci at Florence, 


but are maſterpieces for drawing, for the 


ſtrength of the man and the tender delicacy 
of the woman. This bronze was given to 


Lord Orford by Sir Horace Mann. 


2. The Laocoon, a fine caſt in bronze by 


Girardon. 


3, 4. Tiber and Nilus in bronze Ge the 
a in the Capitol at Rome. 
3, 0. THE Medici and Borgheſe Vaſes | in 


bronze. 


7, 8, 9, 10. Urbs ſome: Miners,” Anti- 
nous, Apollo Belvidere.—In bronze by Ca- 
millo Ruſconi. 


uf 
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TE COLLECTION OF STATUARY MADE BY 


THE HONOURABLE HORATIO WALPOLE, 
AFTERWARDS EARL OF ORFORD, AT 


STRAWBERRY HILL, MIDDLESEX. 


1. AN Eagle found in the gardens of Boc- 


capadugli, within the precinct of the baths 
of Caracalla at Rome. It has been conſider- 


ed as ſuperior to the celebrated bronze in the 
villa Mattei. . 8 

2. A buſt of Veſpaſian 1 in \ Baſaltes, of ex- 

cellent workmanſhip, purchaſed from the 

collection of Cardinal Ottoboni. 

A buſt of Marcus Aurelius. 


4. A buſt of Domatilla, the wife of Veſpa- 


fan, Very rare. 


5. A buſt of Camillus, or a ſacrificing 
prieſt. 


6. A buſt of Julia Mzfa. 
7. A buſt of Fauſtina the elder. 


8. A buſt of Antonia, the mother of Clau— 


dius, * rare. 


U 3 9. A ſmall 
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9. A \ fine] bronze buſt of Caligula, with 
| ſilver eyes. It appears to be a portrait of that 
emperour, at the commencement of his mad. 
neſs. It was one of the antiques dug uy 
when Herculaneum was firſt diſcovered. It 
| belonged to the Prince D'Elboeuf, and was 

ſent by Sir Horace Mann to Mr. Walpole. 
10. An antique figure of a Muſe in ſilver, 
N 
A ſmall bronze buſt of Caracalla, 
13. KA buſt of Tiberius Pe of Mr. 
my ennens. 
A buſt of J ulia Domna. 
14. A buſt of Julia, the wife of the Em. 


perour Ticus. 
15. called Cicero. 
16. A groupe of Harpocrates and Tadel 1 
| phones. 
| „„ ſtatue of Antinous, of Greek work- 
1 manſhip. 
18. A ſtatue of Keen 255 
Mr. H. Walpole purchaſed the whole col- 
lection of ſmall antique bronzes, Roman cu- 
linary inſtruments, lamps, &c. which had 
been made by Dr. Conyers Middleton, the ; 
biozrapher of Cicero, during his reſidence Þ 
at Rome. ITN —j 
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$TATUARY AT CASTLE HOWARD, YORK-= 
SHIRE. 


1. 0C UPID bending his bow. A ſtatue four 


ſeet high. The head broken off; the legs 


and arms reſtored. It is a duplicate of Sir : 


R. Tos C- 
. A head of a boy down: probably a 
ponent. The buſt 18 modern, and the hair 


is minutely picked out, as characteriſtic 


of the æra of Philip, the Roman Emperor. 


2; Abuſt of a man, entire, reſembling one in 
Mr. Lyde Brown s collection now at Peterſ- 


burgh. The face and drapery are highly po- 


liſhed, but the hair, beard, and fringe of the 
(drapery, remain freſh from the tool. In the 
teflora of the plinth is a Cupid ſpearing a 
Boar. In the ſtyle of the Nero at 


which is not antique. 


4. A buſt of Domitius 8 as in the 
above mentioned collec ction. The buſhy ſide 


E hair 
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296 SCULPTURE. 
hair and beard are freſh from the tool. Face 
and drapery poliſhed, but imperfect. The 


plinth is divided into three compartments, In 


the ſtyle of the age of the Antonines, 


5. A buſt of Antoninus Pius ; probably a real 
portrait, and well finiſhed. The Ws ſhoulder 


and noſe are reſtored. 
6. A buſt of Commodus when young. bo 
tire; the drapery is poliſhed. Buſts of this 


Emperor were frequent, and by the beſt ſculp- 


tors then exiſting at Rome. 


7. A head of Agrippina, entire; but to be 
doubted. The hair is diſpoſed in rows of de- 


tached curls, and the buſt modern. 


8. A head of Bacchus Diphues, ſimilar to 
that called Ariadne in the Capitol. It is 
fleſhy and effeminate. 

S A head of Atis\, with the Phrygian bon- 


i The Atis is 1n the ſtyle of Mr. Fownley's Apollo. 


Atis is called Cybeleius” by Ovid (Met. l. x. v. 104.) 
He was the prieſt of Cybele, and beloved by her. His 


Kory is mythological, as may be ſeen in Arnobius, Live: 


| Adonis-Atis was worſhipped by the Egyptians as Oriſis, 
and by the Aſſyrians by the title of Thammuz. Macro- 


bius, I. i. Saturn. c. 21. Selden de Diis Syriis Syntag. 
c. 10. He was the firſt Hierophant, or teacher of Myſ- 


teries. 


net: 
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net, much mutilated and reſtored. Of excel- 
ent ſculpture. 3 

10. A head of a wiesen noſe refiored, 
11. A head of Silenus or Pan, much in the 
kyle. of that in the Vatican. 


« Urbs Roma.” The creſt is a winged 


zons. Face modern. 
1 A large maſque of Beech Barbatus, 
with the knot curls on the forehead, fillet, &c. 


and wreath of Lotus flowers. 
15. A head of a Roman, large life, faid to be 


Junius Brutus. 


bronze. 

I7. A figure of Nemeſis or Meduſa * „Do. 
She is ſitting with an air of melancholy, 
the hand ſupporting the head, and reſting on 


k The ek celebrated buſt known to exiſt, is that of 
8 eduſa! in the Rondonini Palace at Rome, 
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12. A head of Minerva. Hecate | in Bigio or 
ud marble. The caſque reſembles that of 


ig On the ſides are equeſtrian Ama- 


14. A head of Iſis, intire; with the diadema 
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16. K bgure of Atis Din, in mal - 


the knee, A ſerpent twiſted about each. 
arm, Serpent and wings On the head. It 
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has been hd a; to a Leftiſt. 


nium . 


18. A figure of Mars, Da. 

Several animals, likewiſe in ſmall bronze, 

Two groupes of a Lion tearing a Bull, 48 
frequently ſeen on Sarcophagi of higher anti. 


quity, being an uſual ſymbol of diſſolution. 


A Sarcophagus, with a Genius, in the cha- 


| racer of Oſiris, ſupported by others. The 


top is a modern ſlab, into which 1 18 inſerted a 
drunken Silenus aſleep. 


A Sarcophagus, three feet long, upon 


which is a Genius with a Goat. It is of 
.good ſculpture, though many parts are re- 
ſtored, 


I LeQiftergia were heibaol the n Epulones when 


che ſtatues of the gods were laid on rich couches (called 
likewiſe Lectiſternia), and were conſidered as principal 


gueſts. Caius Seſtius, for whom the Pyramid near Rome 


Vas erected, was one of the Septemviri Epulones, 


SECTION 
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SECTION VL 


THE COLLECTION OF MARBLES MADE BY 
CHARLES TOWNLEY, ESQ. PARK STREET, 
| WESTMINSTER. 


l Ingenium ſubtile videndis Artibus. 
Hoa. bein. 


1. A STATUE of I6s 1 or Ceres, the ſize of 


life. The left hand holds the thurybulum : 5 
the head is crowned with a diadem, over 


which between two ſerpents erect is placed: a 


diſcus with ears of corn ſpringing from it, 
correſponding to the deſcription of this deity 
by Apulews, Met. I. xi, This ſtatue was 


formerly in the Maccarani Palace at Rome. 


2. A ſmall ſtatue of Iſis or of a Muſe fit- 
ting on a rock and playing on the barbiton. 


It was formerl y in the Barbarini Palace. 


3. A ſtatue the ſiae of life, of the Libera 


or 
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or Female Bacchus * , attended like that god 
by the panther, and bearing the thyrſus on 
her ſhoulder, with a wreath of ivy on he; 

head. Her drapery conſiſts of a long tunic, oer 
which a ſhort veſt hangs a little way beloy | 
the waiſt, and is bound cloſe by a belt, which 
paſſes over the right ſhoulder and between 
the breaſts. Found in 1 774 at Roma vec. 

chia. 
4. A ſtatue of Iſis, 6f. 6 inches "=p re. 
; preſented in her dignified character, as the 
queen and mother of all things, having upon 
her head the myſtical baſket formed of the 


Lotus flower, which was the primitive ſym- 


bol of the paſſive means of production, per- 


ſonified under the denomination of this god- : 


deſs. The other ornaments upon this figure, 
ſuch as the chaplet, ear-rings, &c. are all com- 


poſed of myſtical forms. The right hand 18 = 


modern ; but the original, no doubt, held the 
Lotus flower in the manner in which this 
figure is ſo frequently repeated on medals, 
cameos, &c. This ſtatue Was found about 


a « Apoeya, ,s feruy de CUT AuTEtOy Izxxoy.”" 


Oxrn. Hymn. 5. v. 9. 40. v. 4 
two 
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two miles beyond the tomb of Cæcilia Me- 


tella, near the Appian Road, during the Pon- 
tifcate of Sixtus V. who placed it in his 
palace called the Villa Montalto, and it was 


added to this collection in 1786. 


5. A Terminus of Pan, or of Bacchus the RY 


| harmonizer. It is compoſed of the ſquare 


cippus, with the uſual bearded head of Bac- 


chus upon it, to which are added arms holding 
a flute of a particular form to the lips, which 


mark ſtrongly the act of blowing. This ele- 
cant Terminus, which is about four feet high, 

is alſo dreſſed in the Bafſareid robe, and the 
head 1s ornamented with a diadem faſtened 

by a cord. It was found in 1779, in the 

| Villa of Antoninus Pius, near Civita LIE, 


the ancient Lanuvium. 


6. A ſtatue of Bacchus b, of hs age "and * 
ſize of a boy three feet high. The head is 


crowned with a wreath of 1vy, and the body 


is ingeniouſly inveſted in the ſkin of a goat, 
of which the legs form a knot below the 


d Tibi cum finc cornibus adſtat 
Virgineum caput eſt. 4s 
Ovid. Met. |. iv. v. 20. 


breaſts. 
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breaſts. It was found in the Villa of Antoni. 
nus Pius before mentioned in 1775. 

7. Statue of a young Bacchus, the lize of 


life. It is naked, excepting the ſkin of , 
hon, covering part of both ſhoulders and the 


breaſt; the feet are likewiſe covered with 


ſandals. The left arm embraces an effemi- 


nate or androgenous figure of Ampelus, the 


upper part of which has the form Ot a young 


genius, with the vine leaves and grapes 


ſpringing from the cheeks and the body, 
which gradually loſes the human form and 


_ terminates in a vine plant. At the root 1s 
a Lizard, and a Leopard with a collar of | Wy 
round its neck is biting at à bunch of grapes, 
This mythological groupe was found in 1772 
near La Storta, the {firſt poſt from ene, en on 


the road to Florence. 
8. A ſtatue of an old Faun intoxi icated, or 


Silenus, nearly extended on his back i in an 
action ſimilar to that of the Faun in bronze, 
engraved in the ſecond volume of the bronzes 
in the Muf. D'Ercolano, p. 161. The head 
was originally bound with a wreath of ſome 
kind of metal, as appears by the holes to 


which it had bcen fixed. It is the ſize of 
TT life. 
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lle. The right arm and both feet are mo- 


gern reſtorations. 
9. A ſtatue of Libera or Ariadne, ſix feet 


four inches high, naked to the waiſt, and 
draped below. Found in 177 75 in the ruins 
of the maritime baths, erected by the Em- = 


peror Claudius at Oftia, 

10. N ſtatue of Adonis, in. the form of 
an effeminate youth upon his back aſleep up- 
on a rock. On the head is the petaſus tied 


with a ſtring under the chin. The chlamys 


is faſtened with a fibula on the ſhoulder co- 
rering part of the body, and. on the feet are 


fandals tied with bandages reaching to the 
| midleg. It was found at Roma Vecchia in 


177 85 
11. A ſtatue 57 Thalia, the paſtoral Muſe, 


richly draped with the tunic, and an outward 


looſe garment of ſo ſine a texture, that the 
form of the body and limbs, though covered, 
are very apparent. The head, as uſually of 


this Muſe, is covered with a wreath of IVY, 


and in the right hand is the Pedum, or paſto- 


toral crook. This ſtatue was diſcovered in 


3 Lucian. Dial. Deorum, tom. i. p 232. Muſ. Capet. 
J. iv. p. 249. 
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1776, in the ruins of the maritime baths of 
Claudius at Oſtia, near the Libera (No. 9) 
and is five feet ten inches high. 

12. A ſtatue of Diana, the ſize of 77M 
draped and in the action of throwing a jave- 
lin, or of holding a torch. Which of theſe 
characters originally belonged to this ſtatue Þ 

is uncertain, the greater part of the arms 4 
having been reſtored; moſt probably the latter, 1 

from the hair being tied on the top of the 0 

head in imitation of flames, according to f 
the uſual repreſentations of Diana Lucifera 

on medals and other monuments. Found in 

1772, near La Storta, as (No. 7)d. 
13. A ſtatue of a Diſcobolus bending for- 
ward in the act of throwing the Diſcus, the 1 
original of which was in bronze, and the g 
work of Myro. This very ſuperior ſtatue was 
found in 1791, in part of Hadrian's Villa, 

near Tivoli, now belonging to the Marefoſchi 
family. 

14. A portrait of a youth i in the form of a 
Terminus, to which are added the human 


Ms This youth had been dedicates. © to 


4 Lucian. Philopſeudes. Quintilian Je Loft, Orat. I. xii. 
c. 14. Pliny, I. xxxiv. 


Or 
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F” placed under the protection of Mercury, as 


1770. 


- purchaſed at Monſieur L'Allemand de Choi- 


rol. ii. pl. 77. Two feet four inches high. 
16. A Cupid lying aſleep upon the (kin of 
Lion, the club and other attributes of Her- 


Lion's ſkin. The plinth 1s three feet long. 


It once belonged to Cardinal Alexander Al- 
bani and to Mr. Beaumont. Cupid with a 
Lizard is in the Arundel, and other collections a 


in England. 


1775, by Mr. Gavin Hamilton, encloſed with- 
* in 


. 


appears from the attributes of that Deity 
which accompany the portrait. It is nearly 
five feet high, and was found near Fraſcati 1 in 


18 K ſtatue in bronze of Avells, with the - 
chlamys faſtened over the left ſhoulder by a 

fibula, in the form of a creſcent, and hanging 
over the arm, falls down to the feet. It was 


ſeul's ſale at Paris 1774, and is engraved, but 
very badly, in Count Caylus' Antiquities, 


cules are placed before him, and his bow and 
quiver of arrows behind him, a Lizard at his 
feet, and another is creeping from under the 


17. A ſmall ſtatue of Cupid bending his 
bow. A Lion's ſkin hangs over the quiver, 
which ſerves as the ſupport. It was found in 
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and where Galeria Fauſtina, his wife, had à 
villa. Calliſtratus deſcribes a ſtatue in 


mired work of Praxiteles, who flouriſhed in 
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in a large amphora at Caſtel Guido, the an- 
cient Lorium, where Antoninus Pius died, q 


bronze exactly in this attitude, as a moſt ad. 


the time of Alexander the Great. Pauſania j | 
mentions but one copy, which was of Cupid . 
by Menodorus, after Praxiteles. Sir R. Worl- 
ley has one at Appuldurcombe, and there i; | 
another at Wilton, but neither of theſe has | { 
the Lion's ſkin thrown over the trunk of 2 i . 
tree. The many antique repetitions, which 
have been diſcovered, thirteen of which ſtil | 
exiſt, may aſcertain to us, that they are copies = 
of that famous maſterpiece. : 
18. A torſo of a ſmall ſtatue of Venus | 
purchaſed of Cavaceppi the ſculptor, t 
Rome. f tl 
OD) | ſtatue * four feet high, wanting the = . 
greater part of both arms, of a Venus, or, Wil 
more properly, of the goddeſs Iſis under her WF .. 
appellation of Angerona, who is repreſented D 
on ancient monuments with the finger of the 5 


right hand applied to the mouth, in which 


e Lucian, Appuleins Met. I. 10. 
action 
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inaction. 
20. A ſtatue if, a Faun, about four feet 


were executed by Algardi. 

21, 22. Two ſtatues about four feet high, 
found, in 1775, by Mr. G. Hamilton, in the 
ruins of the Villa of Antoninus Pius, ſituate 


one of the molt admired works of Praxiteles. 


where it ſtood in the Wes of the Tripods, by 
the name of IIEPIBOH TON, (meaning Præ- 
clarus, the renowned) becauſe that great 
ſculptor had ingeniouſly united in that figure 
two very different mythological characters, 
namely, that of Bacchus, whoſe form when 
poung is graceful and effeminate, and that of 


At tu ſume pedum. Vigo. Ecl. V. v. 88. 
X 2 give 


action this figure was probably employed, as a 
{mall point of marble remained on the chin. 
is is thus repreſented 1 in a ſtate of ſilence or 


high, holding a ſyringa j in the right hand and 
1 pedum in the left; formerly in the Mac- 
carant palace at Rome. The reſtorations 


near Civita Lavinia, the ancient Lanuvium. 
They are antique repetitions of a ſtatue in 
bronze deſcribed by Pliny and Pauſanias, as 


r 


This ſtatue was diſtinguiſhed | at Athens, 


a wor. On the firſt aſpect, theſe ſtatues 
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give the idea of a beautiful young Bacchus, 
with an attitude of graceful dignity, and the 
head gently inclined forward; but ſoon the 
| Joint character of the ſatyr appears in the 
horns, the pointed ears and the ſhaggy hair 
of the goat, and the body partakes likewiſe Þ 
of firmneſs and muſcular dryneſs. Theſe 
ſtatues are further remarkable for bearing on 
their ſupports the names of the artiſts, en- 
graved in ancient Greek letters - 1 
23. A recum- 


On one of them is the following n partly 
effaced by the mark of an iron cramp, which muſt have 
ſerved in an ancient repair of this ſtatue, and ſheus that i 
Was .* valued. 
MA PKO 
KOSEOT. 
TS... 
KEPANN. 
EIIOIEI 
And upon the other is written, 
e AAS 
r 
TIOE 
MAAPKOY 
AIIEAET 
 ©EpoY 
KEPANN 
EIIOIEI. 
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23. A recumbent figure of Diana, of the 
ſze of ſmall life, with cloſe drapery, reſting 
on her left hand, and advancing the right. 
Upon the plinth is her bow with the heads of 
Gryphons at the ends of it. 


The names of Marcus: Coffutius, Cerdo, are Rowen, 


much in uſe at Rome under the Antonines. As the artiſt 
mentioned in the ſecond inſcription takes the ſame name, 


4 ENOIE1” being inſcribed with the name of an artiſt ou 


Menophantes from the Venus of Troas. Here are three 
certain proofs, that the expreſſion © EIOIEI” was uſed by 
the ancient copyers of celebrated ſtatues, the ſtrict mean- 


This fame term © EIOIE),” is, however, uniformly uſed 


of art, although none of them are enumerated by Pliny or 
any ancient writers concerning the renowned ſculptors of 


This 
although written in Greek characters, which languag Ow, 


and adds that he was the freedman of Marcus, it is proba- 
ble that he was likewiſe his pupil. Vitruvius, in the 
preface to his ſeventh book, obſerves, that a Roman citizen, 5 
named Coſſutius, built the temple of the Olympian Ju- 4 
piter of the Corinthian order. But what renders theſe i in- 
ſeriptions more valuable is, that before their diſcovery, i aa 
1775, there exiſted only one inſtance of the word 


x 3 2 — — nal 


m_— — ů 5 


a ſtatue that was politively declared to be a copy, namely, 
the Cornuaglia Venus, copied as the inſcription imports by 


. i 5 ph oa 9 > 24 
ing of whick is worked at it, and in theſe inſtances it 
cannot be taken in the ſenſe of ** invenit,” invented it. 


dy all the artiſts, whoſe names have been found on works 


Greece. There is not even a preſumptive record of the 
X 3 authors 
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This figure, and one ſimilar to it, purchaſed 
by Count Walmoden, were found, in 1766, 
in the Villa Veroſpi, the ſite of the magnifi- 
cent gardens of Saluſt, near the Circus of 
Flora, and the Salarian Gate of Rome. It 18 
probable, that they had been part of the de- 
corations of the fountain, of which there ap- 
85 peared traces in the form of a creſcent, com- 
poſed of rich marbles and moſaics. There 
are two other repetitions of theſe figures, one 
of which is in the Borgheſe, and the other in 
the Colonna palaces. 1 
24. A ſmall ſtatue of ORE I in an ad- 
vanced age, and ſitting on a rock, covered | 
with the lion's tkin. There are many repe- 
titions of this compoſition, of which the 
Torſo in the Vatican appears to have been | 


authors of the Belvidere Apollo, the Florence Venus, and 
the Vatican Mercury, but the excellence of theſe ſtatues , 
evinces, that they were originals by great maſters. The 
dying Gladiator, commonly ſo called, ranks in merit with 
the before-mentioned ſtatues, yet is probably a copy of a 
ſtatue in bronze by Cteſilaus, of a wounded man at the 
point of death, in whom, according to Pliny, might be 
perceived how many moments of life yet remained. 
125 Wenden ne in quo Poffi intellig] quantum 
reſtet anime." 


the 
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the original. The right arm is improperly 


reſtored, holding apples inſtead of a patera. 
25. A ſtatue in bronze of Hercules, carry- 

ing away apples from the gardens of the Heſ= 

perides. Behind him is an apple tree, on 


which hangs the ſerpent or dragon, which he 


is ſaid to have deſtroyed. It was found at 
| Gebeleh, a ſmall modern town near the ſite 
of the ancient Byblos, on the coaſt of Syria, 
and was ſent to England by the late Dr. 


Swinney, Chaplain to the Embaſly at Con- 
ſtantinople in 1779, where he purchaſed it 


of a Greek merchant, who had recently pro- 


cured it upon its firſt diſcovery. Two feet 7 


fix inches high. | 
26. A . 66s a youth placed on the 


ground, with one leg bent under him, and 
the other ſtretched forward. He holds with 
MW both hands the fragment of an arm, which he 


is biting, and which; 1s part of another figure, 
compoſing originally a groupe of two youths, 


who had quarelled at the game of the Tahus, 
as appears by one of the bones which rernains 


in the hand of the broken arm. The body 


is covered in part by a veſt made of the {kin 


of ſome animal. This groupe was found in 
the baths of Titus at Rome, during the pon- 
X 4 tificate 
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tificate « Urban VIII. and was placed by 


Cardinal Franceſco Barbarini, nephew of that 


Pope, in the Barbarini Palace, from whence 


it paſſed to this collectiou in 1 768. The } 
Aſtragalizontes of Palycletus are recorded by : 
Pliny to have been in bronze, and placed in 


the palace of Titus, contiguous to the Flavian 
amphitheatre", The ſubject of this groupe, 


according ſo exactly with the above mention- 
ed, little doubt can be entertained of its being 1q 
a repetition of it, as originally conjeRured by | 


Winckelmann, T. ii. p. 196. 


27. A groupe of a Faun and a Nymph, 


. ſmall life, found, 1772, by Domenico de An- 


gelis, in the Pianura di Caſſio, near Tivoli, 
with many other muahle monuments, now 


placed in the Vatican, and mentioned by Viſ- 
conti, Muſ. Pio-Clem. T. 1. p. 13. 


28. A groupe of a Dog and Bitch at 
play, , about two feet high. A groupe nearly 
ſimilar to this, now in the Vatican Muſcum, 
was found with it, 1774, by Mr. G. Hamil- 


h « Polycletus fecit duos pueros talis pudos Judentes, qui 
vocantur Aſtragalizontes. et ſunt in Titi et atrio, 


quo opere nullum eee plerique judicant.“ Plin. 
J. XxXIv. 


ton, at Monte gas which ſtands within 

the precinct of the villa of Antoninus Pius, 
at Lanuvium. 

1 terminus of the bearded Bacobus, 


in his Priapeid character. The whole cippus | 


with the head is intire, and of ancient Greek 


workmanſhip. It is ſix feet high, was found 


near Baize, in 1771, and was brought to Eng- 
land by the late Dr. Adair. _ 

30. A head of Juno, larger tha life, 
crowned with an indented tutulus or diadem, 
| peculiar to the prieſthood, | Brought from 
Rome 1774. 

31. A coloſſal head of Minerva, ſent tm 


Rome 1787. The ancient Eyes had been : 
made of various materials, i in imitation of the : 
natural eye, the ſockets only of which now 


remain. The border alſo is all that remains 
of the helmet, which was of the cloſe ſort, 
ſuch as is given to the heads of Minerva upon 
the 9 early medals of Athens. 
A head of Apollo Phileſius, belonging 
0 to a ſtatue of Apollo, ſimilar to 


that engraven in the Muſ. Capicol, . 
pl. 13. This head wWas obtained, in 1773, 
from Cardinal Alexander Albani, upon his 
Femoving it from a ſtatue of Bacchus, upon 


which 
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which it had been 1mproperly placed, then 


ſtanding in his villa *. 
33. A head of Meſſalina, with of the Em. 


perour Claudius. A head fimilar to this, 


and the only other known of this empreſs in 


' marble, is engraved in the Muſ. Capitol, T. ii. 
pl. 14. It was found in the V _ Caſali, up- J 


on the Eſquiline Hill, in 1775 
34. A head of Aratus the 1 or the 


Aſtronomer. It was found, in 1770, at Mu- 


ræna, amongſt ruins of a villa belonging 
to Sulpitius. Varro Muræna, whoſe valua- 
ble library has been recorded, and who Was 


colleague with Auguſtus in his conſulſhip, 
Similar heads are in the muſeum of the Ca- 


pitol, and in the collection of Mr. R. P. 


Knight. They are all in the beſt ſtyle of 


i Winckelmann. Mon. Ined at, kenn p. 52. | 
Tacitus, I. ii, Juvenal. Sat. vi. Suetonius in Claud. 
1 Aratus was born at- Soli, in Cilicia, and ſpent the 


greater part of his life in the court of Antigonus Goneta, 


who reigned in Syria about the 126th Olympiad. His 


Poem called the Phenonemous, was commented by 


Thales, Zeno, Callimachus, Calliſtratus, Crates, and 


'E heon, and was tranflated by Cicero and Germanicus. _— 


Eufeb. in Chron. Suidas et Voſſius de Hiſt. Grec. 


- Grecian 
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Grecian ſeulpture, correſponding with the ge 
he lived 1 In. 


35. A terminus head of RO in the 
younger of the two characters of heads, which | 


| have been found in marble, and are ſuppoſed 
to repreſent the father of Poetry, becauſe they 


ccſemble the heads which appear inſcribed 
with his name upon the medals of Amaſtris, 


and other cities, whoſe inhabitants, to do ho- 
nour to themſelves, claimed him as a fellow 


citizen, This terminus was with the head 


above mentioned. 


36. A head of Julis Sabina, the daughter 
of Matidia, whoſe mother was Marciana, the 
filter of Trajan. Sabina was married to Ha- 
drian, in the year 100 of our æra, ſeventeen 
years before he was declared emperour. She 
died, as is ſuppoſed, by poiſon, in 138. The 
e claborate and intricate faſhion of plaiting the 
hair, which appears in this head, prevailed 


chicfly in the reigns of theſe two emperours, 
and it is exactly repeated upon the medals of 
. this empreſs. 

37. A head of Apollo Muſagetes or Alead- 


er of the Muſes, reſembling in the hair V 


and charakter of the face the head of a 
Muſe. 
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Muſe”. It belonged to a ſtatue of Apollo, 
ſimilar to that engraven in Muſ. Capitol, 
T. iii. 15. It was brought to England by 
the late Mr. Lyde Browne. 
| 38. A head of Minerva, found, in 1 784 in 
the Villa Caſali, amongſt ruins, ſuppoſed to 
have belonged to the baths of Olympiadorus. 
The vyes were formed of ſtones of the onyx 
kind, or of vitrified matter, in imitation of | 
the natural eye. The helmet and the breaſt 
are executed in bronze by Albacini, from an 
antique buſt of Minerva, engraven in the 
ſixth volume of the Vatican Muſeum. 
39. A head of an Amazon, in the early } 
ſtyle of Grecian ſculpture. It belonged toa 
ſtatue ſimilar to that which is engraven in 
Muſ. Capitol, T. ii. pl. 46, and to that for- 
merly in the Mattei collection, now in the 
Vatican. unn from Rome by Mr. Lyde = 
Browne, 
40. A head blaine to a ſtatue of one of 
the Dioſcuri, a character frequently repeated. 
Found near Rome by Mr. Gavin Hamilton. 


* Talis erat cultũ facies, quam dicere vere 
Virgineam in 1 puero, puerilem in virgine poſſes. 
Ov. Met. 1. viii. v. 324. 


A head 
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ſculpture, ending in a terminus. It was 


found by Mr. Gavin Hamilton, in the Pan- 


tanella, a part of Hadrian's villa, near 


Tivoli. 


ſides is tied in a knot on the top of the head, 

and on the back part it forms a buſt, which 
projects, reſembling flames, or as a 0 of 
virginity“. 

43. A head of Atis, with the Phryg ian or 
myſtical conic bonnet. Found near Rome“. 
44. A head bearing a helmet, and 
in a terminus with the name of Pericles thus 
inſcribed upon it, IEPIK AHL. The por- 

trait of this great warrior and legiſlator was 


not known in theſe days, until this terminus, 
and another ſimilar to it, but of a leſs ancient 


though of a more finiſhed ſtyle of ſculpture, 
were diſcovered, in 1780, at the Pianura di 


Caſſio. Muſ. Pio-Clem. T. i. p. 13, and 


2 ut faces ſplendidas 
Quatiunt comas. 5 Carur tus. 


Diodorus Sic. I. iv. Catullus Galliambic. Ovid. 
Met. 1. x. v. 104. SN 


T. vi. 


41. A head of Iſis, in an ancient {ſtyle of 4 


42. A head of Dina. The kair of the 
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T. vi. p. 43- It is engraven in Lord Hard- 
wicke's Athenian Letters. 
45. A terminus head of Homer, repreſent 
ed in a more advanced age, and in a more 
ſublime and animated character than that be- 


fore mentioned. Found, in 1780, amongſt 


the ruins of the ancient Baie. 


46. A head of Jupiter. This exquiſite 


' morgeau is in the ſtyle, and of the age of 
Praxitcles, when grace and ſoftneſs of ex- 


preſſion v were added to truth and charac- 
ter f. 


47. An animated head, larger than life, 


| looking upwards in great agitation. It was 


found, in 1771, by Mr. Gavin Hamilton, in 
that part of Hadrian's villa, near Tivoli, now 
called the Pantanella, along with ſeveral pieces 


of the ſtatue or groupe to which it belonged. 


A repetition, or copy of this head, but in an 
inferior ſtyle of ſculpture, was found near it, 
which was placed in the Vatican Muſcum. 

48. A head, formerly in the Villa Mon- 


Þ ———© hominum ſator atque deorum 
Voltu, quo cœlum tempeſtates que ſerenat. 
VIC. En. i. v. 255. 


talto 


2 
"i 


alto at Rome. It is covered with what is 
called the Phrygian, or pyramidal hood, the 
chin with great part of the checks are wrap- 
ped up in drapery, and the character of the 
face partakes of the youthful beauty of cither 


qualities, and under his denomination of Ado- 


the myſtic figures by the ancients, conſtantly 
alluded to the Inferi, or the inactive ſtate of 
the animating ſpirit *, 1 

49. A head, conſiderably Jarger than life, 


Rome, and is ſuppoſed to be the portrait of 


attacked the Romans, in the year go of our 


T BAKXOS ENT. ZQOIEIN. ENI. S@IMENOIEIN AQ. 
MIZ. Auſon. Epig. ix. 


Clemens Alexandrin, 


«ds was 
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ſex, This circumſtance denotes that it re- 
preſents Bacchus with his male and female 


nis in Inferis. The hood or veil placed upon 


with diſhevelled hair and the upper lip un- 


ſhaven. It was found in Trajan 8 Forum at 


Decebalus, the famous leader of the Dacians, 


Who was ſubdued by Trajan. Decebalus firſt 


zra, and was finally defeated about 102. He 


Plutarch. Symp. iv. b. 511. Macrobius, I. ii. e. 8 
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a - broad fillet diadem. The hair is fantaſti. 


46 Dum Hlens adſtat, ſtatus eſt vultuſque diſerti.“ 


was then 38 years old, which 1 is the age ex. 
preſſed 1 in this head". 
50. The head of a | Bactha crowned With | 


t 
cally diſpoſed in large maſſes before and he. 1 
hind, It was found, in 1776, in the villa t 
of the Chevalier Giraude, near the gat of I 

| San Pancrazio at Rome. | x 

81. A head, conſiderably larger than fe | 1 
of Antinous derfied, in the character of Bac. 016 
chus, being crowned with a wreath of ivy“ le 
Dion Caſſius deſcribes the rage and diſappointment by | 
which Decebalus was actuated at the moment of his ſub= m 
miſſion, and which are ſtrongly marked in the countenance va 
of this head, and coincide with Milton's Fallen — by 
- 3 cars he 
| Sat on his faded cheek, but under brows _ | 
Of dauntleſs courage and conſiderate pride 
Waiting revenge. YE an. 
* The two moſt noted buſts for reſervation al work- nu 
| manſhip (though not ſuperior to this) are, one in the | = 
Muſ. Capitol. with the chlamys on the left ſhoulder, and 
another in the Villa Albani, alfo with the breaſt naked, 50 

The two coloſſal heads of this emperour in the Capitol, Wl, 
and in the Farneſe Palace, being much mutilated, their WI bat 
chief merit conſiſts in their fize, Pliny in een. C, 22. of t 


Til 
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This head, with ſeveral parts of the ſtatue to 
which it belonged, were found, in 1770, in 
| {mall pieces, made uſe of as ſtones in a wall, 


erected during the barbarous ages, in the 


the Villa Pamfili. 


The heads of Hercules upon the gold medals 
of Philip, the father of Alexander, exactly re- 
ſemble this, even to the ſmall lock of hair be- 
tween the car and cheek. 


below the ſurface. 


nute manner in which it is worked having 
been abandoned in the 7oth Olympiad, nearly 


500 years before our ara. It was found, in 


bably placed by that emperour as an example 
af the moſt antique Greek ſculpture. 


5: K head ot Periander, tyrant of Co- 
X rinth, 


grounds called la tenuta della Tedeſea, near 


52. A head of Hercules, young and larger TO: 
than life, formerly in the Barbarini Palace. 


53. A head of Caracalla, placed upon a: 
modern buſt. It was found, in 1776, in the 
garden of the Monache delle quattro fontane, 5 
on the Quirinal Hill, twenty Roman Falun 


54. A coloſſal head of . in a very ” 
| ancient ſtyle of ſculpture, the hard and mi- 


1770, in Hadrian's Villa, where it was pro- 
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rinth, and one of the ſeven ſages of Greece. 
It belonged to Pope Sixtus V. but remained 
at the Villa Montalto, as an unknown por- 
trait, till a head exactly reſembling it was 
found, in 1776, at the pianura di Caſſio, near 
Tivoli, with the name of Periander inſcribed, 
which 1s engraven in the Muſ. Pio-Clem. 
pl. 25. 
56. A buſt of Iis-Aphrodits, placed upon 
the flower of the Lotus. It is the fize of 

large life, and was purchaſed of the Lauren- 1 

zano family at Naples in 1772, in whote 
poſſeſſion it had remained many years. 

57. A buſt of Trajan of the ſize of large 
life, with the breaſt naked. It was found in 
the Campagna at Rome in v 1776, and added 
to this collection. 

58. A buſt of Lucius Verus, larger thin t 
life, in the military dreſs, covered with the 
imperial paludamentum. It was formerly in 
the Mattei Villa, and 1 in engraven in the Mut. | 
Matteianum. 


59. A buſt of Marcellus* , the nephen of 


t Sed firons læta parum et A led jumina velty; 
ViRG. E. I. vi. v. 803. 


Auguſtus, 
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Auguſtus; draped with a toga, On the plinth 
the following inſcription, 


« DECEMVIRI. STLITIBVS IVDICANDIS.” 


which indicates that the decemvirs, appointed 
to judge in law cauſes, erected this buſt. 
« Stlitibus” is a corruption of de Litibus, 
which took place during the republic of 
Rome, and was continued to the later times 
of the emperours. This buſt was found by | 
Mr. Gavin Hamilton in 1775. 

60. A butt of Hadrian larger chan life, | 
_ with the breaſt naked, formerly in the V ta 
Montalto. Abbate Viſconti, ſpeaking of the 
coloſfal head of Hadrian, Muſ. Pio-Clem. 
T. vi. pl. 45, enumerates the five moſt valu- 
ble buſts of this emperour that are known, 
namely, the coloſſal one before mentioned, 
lately removed from the Caſtello Sant. An- 
gelo; one of the three preſerved in the Muſ. 
Capitol. (T. ii. pl. 34.); one in the Ruſpoli 
palace; one in the Colonna palace, with the 
breaſt naked excepting the belt of the para- 
Zonium, which croſſes it; and the buſt now 
in this collection. 

br. A head much larger than life of Mar- 

Y. 2 008 
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cus Aurelius, repreſented as Pontifex Max. in 
the ſacrificing robes, veiled and crowned with | f 
chaplets, and the cereal wreath. His coun- 
tenance expreſſes the calm beney 'olence of his 
mind, and the dignified gravity which 115 
philoſophic purſuits had rendered habitual to 
him. This head was obtained from the 
Mattei collection in 1773. 
62. A head of Nero, larger than lte 
brought from Athens in 1740, by Dr. Aſ- 
EW 3 
63. A head of Annia Fauſtina, the 3 vj 
ter of Antoninus Pius, and the wife of his 
ſucceſſor Marcus Aurelius. Purchaſed at 
Pozzuolo 1997, 


64. A buſt of Hadrian, found! in the grounds 


| of Cav. Lolli, on the ſite of the Emperor's 


Villa at Tivoli, purchaſed in 1768. 

65. A head of Epicurus, found in 1775, in 
the Villa Caſali, near the church of Santa 
Maria Maggiore in Rome. It is exactly re- 
ſemblant of the head of that phuloſopher, : 
found with the name upon it, and joined in 


_« « Studium philoſophiæ ſeriumque et. gravem reddidit, 
non tamen prorſus abolita in eo comitate.” Jul. Capito- 
linus. 


the 
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the Janus manner, with the head of Metro- 
dorus. Muſ. Capit. T. i. p. 5. Tr 

66. A buſt of a middle aged man. The 


hair of the head and beard are ſhort and 
buſhy. The left ſhoulder bears part of a 


chlamys faſtened with a round buckle. On 
the baſe 1s the een inſcription. 


1 5 AMILIVS FORTVNATV 8. 
AMICO. OPTIMO. Sc P, E, 


The Hill; S. p. F. Rand or Gal pecu- 


nid fecit. It was found, in 1 776, amongſt 


the extenſive ruins within the grounds, be- 
longing to the Ceſarca family, near Gen- 
zano. 

69. An Eagle about twenty inches high, 
ſent from Rome to the late Mr. Beaumont. 
The head is modern. 

70. A fountain compoſed. of the ſtem of 
the Lotus, regenerating three times from its 
calyx. The lower diviſion is apparently ſur- 
rounded with the branches and fruit of an 


50 5 „„ feathered King 
With ruffled plumes and flagging wing.” 
GRAY's Odes. 


L 7 TO olive 


Am CCC I 
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olive tree. Round the middle diviſion are 
branches of ivy and a ſerpent; the upper part 
terminates in a pyramidal bud ſpringing 3 
amidſt its leaves. This curious myſtical | 
_ compoſition was diſcovered, in 1776, by Ni. 
colo La Piccola, near the road between Tivoli 
and Præneſte. Six feet ſix inches! in height. 
See Muſ. Capitol. pl. 10, of a Serpent twin- 
ing round a Cifta. 


71. A bas-relief y repreſenting a ; Candela. 
brum, compoſed of the ſtem of a Lotus, 
f ſpringing from a tripod altar, ornamented 


y When Candelabra ſerved to hold the real fire in tem- 
ples, a metal grate or diſh containing combuſtibles was oe- 
caſionally fixed on the top of the flower, which was flat 
tened for that purpoſe. Sometimes lamps were placed on 
the top inſtead of fire. Of this ſort, was that given by An- 
tiochus II. to the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. It is 
deſcribed by Cicero (in Verrem. I. iv. 564 and 71), © cu- 
gus fulgore collucere atque illuſtrari Jov. opt. max. tem- 
plum oportebat. Solomon, in the ſecond book of Kings, 
c. vii. v. 491, deſcribes this kind of Candelabra with 
lamps placed upon them, ** nen aurea quaſi lili 
flores et lucernas deſuper aureas.” This platform is called 
by Pollux Onomaſt. I. X. 115, and l. vi. 409s-© Thivaxo” 


and“ Iliauic nion, and by the Latins 6 ſuperficies, . Plin. 
: J. xxxiv. 5 6 


Vith 
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with Rams heads at the angles, and ſupport- 


ed upon the legs of Lions. On the top of 


the ſtem is the flower ſhaped like a bell, 


which, by the handles which are added to it, 


takes the form of a vaſe, and contains the 


fre. This bas-relief, about two feet ſquare, 
belonged formerly to the Mattei family, and 


18 publiſhed 1 in the Muſ. Matteianum * a 


72. A Vaſe three feet high, with handles. 
Its form is oval, and it is ornamented with 
many Bacchanalian figures and ſymbols rela- 


tive to the Eleuſinian myſteries. It was dug 


up at Monte Cagnuolo, the ſite of the villa of 


Antoninus Pius, near the ancient Lanuvium, 
before noticed. 


z 2D. M.- 
M. VLPIVS. CERDO. 
TITVLVM. POSVIT. 
CLAVDLE. TYCHENI 
CONGVGI. CARISSIMAE 
CVM. QVA. VIXIT. ANNIS. 
XII. MENS. VI. DIEB. 
III. HOR. X. IN. DIE 
MORTIS. GRATIAS 
 MAXIMAS. EGI 
APVT. DEOS. ET. 
APVT HOMINES. 


Y 4 73. A bas- 
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73. A bas-relief ſeven feet {1x inches long, 
and two feet fix inches high, repreſenting by 
nine Muſes, placed within five arcades, ſup- 
ported by fluted columns, and richly orna- |} 
mented with feſtoons of foliage. Each Muſe 
has her characteriſtic attributes. 1. Clio, the I 
Muſe of hiſtory, holding a tablet on which | 
ſhe is writing with a ſtylus. 2. Calliope, the 1 
Muſe of hiſtoric poetry. 3. Erato, her left 
hand reſting on the Pſalterium, with which 
the accompanies her erotic ſongs. 4. Melpo- 


mene, the Muſe of tragedy, with her attri- 


butes of deſtruction, the club and the tragic 
maſk. 5. Euterpe, who holds the double 
tibia as preſiding over muſic. 6. Thalia, the 
Muſe of paſtoral comedy, holding the triapeid 
maſk, and the pedum of the ſatyrs. 7. Terp- 


the lyre. 8. Urania, the celeſtial Muſe 
pointing to a globe, held in her left hand. 
9. Polyhymnia, who preſides over myſtery 
and fable; ſhe leans over a column, and is 
wrapped up in drapery. All theſe figures 
with their attributes, are entire. 

74. A bas-relief, the front of a Sarcopha- 
gus, ſeven feet four inches long, repreſenting 


a Bacchanalian choral proceſſion compoſed of 
thirty 
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thirty figures of Fauns, Satyrs, Sileni, Bac- 0 
chant Nymphs, and other myſtical attendants = (i 
upon Bacchus, who 1s ſitting with Ariadne on 
2 car drawn by two Centaurs. It was for- | 
merly in the Villa Montalto, and is engraven — | 

by Bertoli in the Admirand. Roman. Antiq. 
Veſtig. pl. 48. 
75. The front of a ſepulchral cn fund 
in the Villa Pelluchi, near the Pincian Gate (| 
at Rome, with an inſcription *, of a ſingular . If 
conſtruction. | "} 


75. A pedeſtal with a ſepulchral inſcnp- 


144 


„ 
DASVMIAE SOTERIDL. II. 
BERTAE. OPTIMAE. ET. CON 
IVGI. SANCTISSIMAE. BENE. 
MER. FEC. L. DASVMIVS. CAL 
LISTVS. CVM GVA. VIXIT AN 
XXXV. SINE VLLA. VE 
RELLA. OPTANS VT IPSA 
- SIBI. POTIVS. SVPERSTES. FV 
ISSET. QVAM. SE. SIBI SVPER. 
STITEM. RELIQVISSET. | 


By this inſcription we are ide of that of 8 henſtone 
to the memory of his fair friend at the Leaſowes. 


Quanto minus eſt cum reliquis verſari, 
gab tut meminiſſe. 
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tion b, which was found, in 1776, near Net. 
tuno, the Antium built oy: the  Emperour 


Nero. 


77. The front of a ſepulchral Cippus, with 
a Greek inſcription, and the figure of a ſkele- 


ton. It was purchaſed from the Burioni | 
villa, near the Salarian gate at Rome, and is 


cited by the Abbate Giovenazzo, in his trea- 


tiſe upon the fragments of Livy, publiſhed in 


1772, as an example of the ancient Greek 
uſage of not ſeparating words in inſcriptionse. 


78. A ſmall inſcription © nine inches long, 


found in the Villa Perucci. 


79. The 


d EIIIEIN TICATNATAI » 
CKENOC AITIOCAPKON. 
A®OPHCAC EIIIEPYAAC 
HOEPCITHCHNQ A 
TIAPOAEITA. 

< MAPCIA. ML CORAGIO 

CONCVBINA. RVFIONIS, 

« DIS MANIBVS 
NM. CLODIO 

HERMEZA. 

CONGVGI OPTIMO = 
ET ANNIO FELICI FRATRI. FECIT. 
ANNIA. AVGVS TALIS. 

ET. TYRANNO. CARISSIMO, 


"This. 
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79. The front of a votive Cippus, two feet 


{even inches high, with an inſcription, which 


probably related to Geta, who was murdered 
by Caracalla, and whoſe name was by that 

emperour ſtruck out of all public monu- 

ments. It belonged to the late Mr. — : 


| of Windfor. 
80. A ſepulchral en two feet nine 
inches high. On the front is a tablet with 


- an inſcription ©; above it, in the centre, is the 
head of Meduſa, on either fide of which is a 


| This and a Ram's head, from whence hangs a 
feſtoon. Beneath it is — the _ 


This inſcription with ſome variation is abe by : 
| Muratori, in bis Theſaur. Inſeript. p. 1328. It then ſtood 
in the church of Santa Maria Maggiore. Fabretti like 
wiſe quotes it, ch. v. No. 220. on account of the orna- 
ments which ſurround it, at which time it was placed in 
the Villa Negroni. This Clodius Herma is mentioned in 
an inſeription in the Muſ. n publiſhed by — 


b. ol. 
© VIPSANTA M. VIPSANIL. 
MVSEI L THALASSA 
SIBI ET 
T. CLAVDIO. AVG. L. EPICTETO. 


Thin inſcription is engraven by Boiſſart, J. ini. pl. 86, 
when it ſtood in the V illa-Ceſi. 


of 


— — . — Ai s - -- —— ASS — 
— — e — — ES 
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of Proſerpine, who is carried off by Pluto 80 7 


\ 

a car drawn by four horſes, guided by a Ge. : 
nius, and preceded by a Serpent. Two {; Di 
ral columns, with capitals compoſed of tw, 
doves, border the edges. — #7 
i 81. A Greek inſcription. upon a circular | F 
| ſhield three feet in diameter, containing the L 
names of the Ephebi of Anthens under the . 
1 Coſmetes, Alcamenes, and of the tribes to [ 
which they belonged. It is the common WM 
opinion, collected from the ancient authors, : 
A that the Ephebi were ſworn ſoldiers at the Wl + 
age of eighteen, but were not to ſerve out of t 
the ſtate, till they had attained the age of MII , 
twenty, that is for two years, whilſt in train- ( 

ing.. This marble was brought from Athens 
by the late Doctor Anthony Ako, and the | i 
inſcription publiſhed, though incorrectly, by 4 t 
Corſini, Faſt. Antiq. T. iv. Proleg. p. 11. 
Several ſimilar inſcriptions are given in the . 


Marm. Oxon. on marbles brought from 1 | 

Greece by Sir George Wheler. | . 

82. A bas-rchef near three feet high, re- | 

preſenting a bearded elderly man, draped and Y 

ſitting on a kind of throne. In his right ö | 

hand he holds a human toot, extended for- 
6 | ward 
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ward in the ſame manner as the ſitting figures 
of Jupiter held an eagle or patera, Two 
fgures of women of a much inferior ſize 
ſtand near him in a picture of veneration, 
and in the margin of the pediment is engraven, 
n old Greek letters, the word © ZANOIHHOSE.” 
This marble appears to have been the front 
of the ſepulchral cippus of that great Athe- 
nan general whoſe name 1s inſcribed upon it. 
The fitting figure repreſents Pluto, the Jupi- 
ter or deity who preſides in inferis, of whom 
the foot is the well-known ſymbol. One of 
the women may be Iſis, and the other a 

myſtes (Monaldini Thefaur. Gemm. oe: x 19. | 
Gori, T. 1. pl. 197. 

The late learned Dr. Aſkew, who brought 
this intereſting marble from Athens, ſuppoſed 
this figure of Pluto to be a votive portrait of 
Janthippus himſelf, preſenting a foot as a 
ow to Aſculapius for the cure of his 
wound, which hiſtory reports him to have 
received, at the battle of Mycale, in which 
he commanded the Grecian flect againſt the 
Perſians, 479 years before Chriſt. 

83. A fragment of a teſtamentary in- 
cnption, ſawed from the front of a Sarco- 


Phagus, 


he, 
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phagus, found, in 1776, in the Perucci vill 


before mentioned f. 
84. A cinerary Urn two feet high, and 


4 inches wide. The front and the 
two ſides are ornamented with feſtoons of 
fruit hanging from Rams heads, Sparrows 
deſtroying a Lizard, a Graſshopper, an Ea- 
gle in the pediment, and an inſcribed 


tablet. 
85. APuteal, on which are repreſented, in 


alto relievo, five groupes of Fauns and Bac- 


chanalian Nymphs. It is a hollow cylinder, 


three feet high, and three in diameter, was 
found in the iſland of Capria, and ſtood many 
years in the Columbrano palace at Naples ö 
belonging to the duke Caraffa. | 


"EI RO a rs 
„ MONVMENTVM RELIQVI 
Mo N VF. SVARVM CVLTVRAM 
... . T. LIBERTIS LIBERTABVSQVE 
.. VIS. VSVM FRVC TVM. INSVLAE 
. ALATIANAE PARTIS. QVARTAE ET. 
Q/ARTAE. ET. VICENCIMAE. QVAE IVRIS 
SVI. ESSET. ITA. VT. EX. REDDITV EIVS. INSV. 
IAE. QVOD. ANNIS. DIE. NATALIS. SVI. ET. 
ROSATIONIS ET. VIOLAE ET. PARENTALIB, 
 MEMORIAM. SVI. SACRIFICIS WATER IN. A ANNVM 
 PACTIS CELEBRENT. ET. PRAETEREA. OMNIBVS K 
NONIS IDIBVS. SVIS. QVIBVSQVE MENSIBVS. LVCERNA 
LVCENS SIBI. PONATVR. INCENSO, IN TER:'OSITO. 
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$6. A bas-rehef, about four feet ſquare, 
repreſentin g a Bacchanalan choral proceſ- 


capital of the ancient Gabii. A bas-relief 
amilar to this has been many years in the 


artiſt Salpion inſcribed upon it. 

nſerted into a pedeſtal. This elegant piece 
long block of marble, found in a moſt exten- 
fre and magnificent ancient building 1 in the 


neighbourhood. of Fraſcati. 


on the ſides are carved two rings, in imita- 
will of Chriſtina, queen of Sweden, the for- 


776. 


J 


1 eighteen 


ſon, led by a Myſtes, found at Gabia, the 


87. An ancient Menſula, three "REY high, 


of ornament was ſawed from the end of a 


tion of handles, in the center of which is a 
leaf of ivy. It is fix feet four inches long, 
three feet broad, and as many high. By the 


mer poſſeſſor of it, it paſſed to the Muſeum 
of the duke of Odeſchalchi, from whoſe heir, 


the duke of Bracciano, it was purchaſed 1 in 


89. An oblong ſquare Giants baſon, three 
leet ſix inches long, twenty inches wide, 


court of the Belvidere in the Vatican, and 
the ſame figures appear on the celebrated 
 Gaieta Vaſe, which has the name of a Greck | 


Fd 


88. A Labrum ot Egyptian Green Bafaltes ; * 


ples, to hold ſacred water uſed in purifying 
the hands. Three, ſimilar to this, have been 


now placed in the church of St. John Lateran 
at Rome; another is in the Borgheſe palace 


Caylus, who has engraved it in his Antiq, 


1 mauſoleum for the Count by the addi- 
was procured, as the laſt mentioned, in 177 


fiſteen inches high. The three ſide pannels are 
ornamented with a vaſe, a lotus with feſtoons I 
compoſed of various ſymbolical plants, and an | 
Ibis. The Ardea-Ibis, or that peculiar to | 
Egypt, is deſcribed in Haſſelquiſt's Travels, 
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eighteen deep, and two feet ſix inches high, 
This kind of bafon ſerved anciently ; in tem. 


found in porphyry; one in Agrippa's pantheon, |} 


and the third was in the collection of Count q 


v. vii. pl. 66, and it now ſtands in the church 
of St. Germain 1 Auxerais at Paris, adapted 


tion of a modern cover to it. This baſon 


90. The triangular vaſe of a Candclabrum 


SECTION | 
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SECTION VII. 


IE COLLECTION OF STATUARY MADE BY 
THE LATE MARQUIS OF MONTHERMER, 
XOW IN THE POSSESSION OF THE DUKE 
or BUCCLEUGH, PRIVY GARDENS, WEST=- 
MIxSTE R. 58 


1, A srTrATuz of Leda with the Swan, 
Us KEE En gs 
2. A ſtatue of Minerva. The head is mo- 
155 and coarſely finiſhed, 

3. A ſtatue of Cupid ſitting on a rock 


aſleep. The petaſus is on the head, and a 
batket of fiſh hanging on the arm. 


4. A coloſſal head of Auguſtus. 
85 A head of Alexander * with a Helmet. 


6. A head 


« The genuine head of Alexander in the Capitol, an- 
other in the Florentine gallery in inferior preſervation, and 
3 flatue of him in the Rondonini palace, afford a more 


3 perfect 
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6. A head of Hepheſtion moriens. 
7. A head of Mercury, or rather a Dioſ- 
caros, as the cap is not winged. 
8. Ditto®, the Petaſus compoſed of the 
ſhell of a Tortoiſe. | 
9. A bronze head of Baccha or Libera, 
with the eyes hollow. Of . ane work | 
manſhip. 1 
10. A head of Venus, entire and excel. 
kent. -- 
T1. A head of Jupiter, much roftorcd, 
N 12. A head of Juno, or rather Iſis, in 
| black baſaltes of a fine Egyptian ſtyle and 
8 character. 9 


perfect repreſentation of him, than the profile on his coin; 
with which they correſpond, in every feature. The fe- 
preſentations of the Macedonian hero are all remarkable 
for the inclination of the head to the left ſhoulder, and 
the turning up of the eyes. Anthol, I. iv. c. 8. p. 312, 
«Ie ALAAEUVTTWY.” 
b This is a very rare inſtance of Mercury fo attired, 
It is of Egyptian mythology, and probably of the ſecond 
era of ſculpture, under the Ptolemies. Pococke, the 
learned Engliſh traveller, obſerved in a temple at Thebes, 
in Egypt, a Mercury with the petaſus or winged cap, 
| formed of the. ſhell of a tortoiſe. Abbate Winckelmann 
notices this as haying belonged to Cavaceppi the ſculptor. 


13. A He al 


* — 3 
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13. A head of Aſculapius; good. 

14 An unknown head with its own 
pünth. 
15. A head of a boy. 

16. A head wreathed, and 8 a por- 
at. - 

. terminus of Mercates, wrapped in 
the Lion's ſkin, and wreathed with 1 Ivy. Of 
conſiderable merit. 
18. An upright cinerary Um. On the 
front is a candelabrum between Gryphons 
with Goats horns. 

19. Two cinerary marble Vaſes. One with | 
the handles doubly encircled; the other 1s 
fluted. rr ye 
20. A bas-relict of the Graces. 


2 2 4 COL. 
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A COLLECTION OF STATUARY MADE ny 


THE MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE, AT sHEI. 
BURNE-HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 


1. A STATUE the ſize of life, in the action 


of faſtening his ſandal to his foot, ſimilar to 


the one at Verſailles, ſuppoſed to repreſent 


Cincinnatus preparing to take the command 


of the Romans; but, according to Winckel- 


mann *, is more probably a Theſeus putting 
on the ſandals of his father A Igeus. Bought 
of Mr. Gavin Hamilton, and found by him at 


7 his excavation at the Pantanella about the 


year 1771. 


2. A Natue, called a Paris; the head nor 
its own. Found as above. 

3A ſtatue, in black marble or baſaltes 
ſuppoſed to repreſent Berenice, the queen of 


Ptolemy Philadelphus, 1 in the character of Itts. 


Found as above. 


f 


Mon. Ined. T. 1. p. 88. 


4. Another 
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4. Another figure in the ſame kind of 
marble. 1 . 

$0 ſtatue, above pen feet high, of Mar- 
cus Aurelius“; the head not its own; found 
in the Columbaro by Mr. Gavin Heilen : 
6. A ſtatue about ſeven feet high, being a 
repetition of the fine ſtatue of Meleager in 
the Belvidere, but proved to be Mercury by 
the Abbate Viſconti. This excellent figure 
is in good preſervation, and was found by 
Mr. Gavin Hamilton at Tor-Colombaro, 
above mentioned, about nine miles diſtant | 
from Rome, on the Appian War, | in 1771. 
7. A ſtatue, nearly ſeven feet high, of a 
young Hercules bearing his club. REP in 
the year 1790, in the grounds, the former 
ſite of Hadrian's Villa Tiburtina ; now be- 
longing to the Marefoſchi famuly ; originally 
to the Conte Fede. This fine ſtatue is in 


CT is frequency of his ſtatues and ee 18 aﬀerre by 
Capitolinus in Vit. M. Aurelii, c. i.“ ſacrilegus judica- 
tus eſt, qut ejus imaginem in ſui domo non habuit, qui 
per fortunam vel potuit Oy, vel debuit.' 


© Inciſa notis marmora publicis 
Per quæ ſpiritus et vita redit bonis 


Poſt mortem ducibus,” Hon. Os. l. iv. ad. 8. 


23 high 


8 
. 
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high preſervation, and was purchaſed by : 
Mr. Jenkins. : 

8. A ſtatue of an F the head not ] 
its own. Found by Mr. G. H. at the Co- 


lumbaro. 


9. An Egyptian ſtatue of Ofiris in the a0 


of kneeling, 

10. A ſtatue of Juno, ſitting; in the pro- 
portion of full ſeven feet; head not its own, 
Much reſtored. It Was once in the poſſefſion 
of Mr. G. Hamilton. 

11. A ſtatue, ſize of large life, reſtored in 
the character of Diomedes taking the Palla- 


dium; but, the body being found by Mr. G. 
Hamilton 1 in 1778, a mere Torſo wanting both ö 
head arms and legs, it was not then known 
to have been originally a repetition of the 
Diſcobolos, ſince found in the grounds be- 


longing to the Maſſimi family at Columbaro, 


12. A ſtatue of a boy in the character ot 
Harpocrates about four feet high. 


There are ſeveral other ſtatues and termini 
of inferior merit and authenticity. 

A groupe of Lupo: and Ptyche *, about 

3 feet 

e The Plyche of the Egyptians, one of their favourite 


emblems which repreſented the ſou} or a future life, wa 
originally 
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z feet 6 high; found by Mr. G. Hamilton in 
the Pantanella. 

A groupe of Leda with the 5545 about 
the ſame height, bought of Mr. G. H. and 
found in the Villa Magnant on the Palatine 
Hill. 1 
A large bas. relief of Aculapius the head 
is modern. 

A buſt of an r hero found at the 
Pantanella, finely ſculptured. 
A head of Minerva found at Roma Vec- 
chia. 

A head of Antinous geifted as Oſiris; lad 8 
at the Pantanella. It is the fineſt ſtyle of the 
age of Hadrian. 

A head of Mercury found as above, and of 
equally perfect execution. 

Heads of a Muſe and eee. 

A head of Antoninus Pius. 

Heads of Bacchus and Ariadne; of beauti- 
ful ſculpture. 


originally no other than an aurelia or butterfly. In the 


progreſſive refinement of the arts, it was depicted as an 
 #legantly formed female, with the wings of that infect. 


Z 4 TUE 


we 
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in the Farneſina palace, now in the Mus- 


Pio-Clem. ſtooping forward, and the left * 


ject. 


{kin of the Elephant's head. 


of Mr. Townley's. 
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THE COLLECTION OF STATUARY MADE By 
LORD VISCOUNT PALMERSTON, AT BROAD- 
LANDS, NEAR ROMSEY, HANTS. 


1. A srarbz of a Muſe. The attitude 
is the ſame as that of the Melpomene, once 


raiſed on a ſtone. 
"2. A ſtatue of Ceres. Reſtored; the head 
and arms are wanting. — 8 

3. A ſtatue of Hygeia. 

4. A ſtatue of Cupid ſleeping on the Lion's. 
ſkin, with the club and two lizards. Of good 
ſculpture and a repetition of a ſroquent 1 ſub- 


$A head of Africa, ſmall life, with the 


6. A head of Diana with the double knot 
on either ſide of the head, as remarked in that 


LG. 7. A head 
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7. A head of Juno, nearly perfect, but 
nuch corroded by age. 

8. A head of a female Faun. 

9. A head in the character of Mercury, 
1. a Petaſus, probably a portrait. 
A head unknown, with a corded 
| lth; 

11. A double- headed Terminus of Fauns. 
12. A bas-relief of a Muſe. 

13. Another, having three female Bac- 
chanals in orgic attitudes. 

14 A tripod with Bacchanals; Silenus 
with the myſtic ceſtus; in which is a Priapus 
and fruits. 

15. A vaſe with Bacchanals, fragmented, 
but the figures of good ſculpture. 
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THE COLLECTION OF STATUARY Na br L 
MR. MANSEL TALBOT, AT MARGAN jy | 


GLAMORGANSHIRE. 


1. A sraruk of Lucius Verus; the bead Wl 
118 never been broken off, but the legs, part 
of one thigh, and both the arm, are — | 


wW orkmanſhip. 


2. A Vir Conſularis, of excellent 400 gh 
ly finiſhed drapery. 


the duke Caraffa, and was purchaſed of Mr. 


Jenkins. 
on it, which accords with the body. 


A ſtatue of a young Faun, holding a 


pipe ee of Mr. G. Hamilton, and former. 
ly in the Barbarini palace. 


Villa Borgheſe at Rome. 


It was formerly in the | 
Colombrano palace at Naples belonging to | 


A fine head of Tiberius is placed 


Repetitions of 
this pleaſing figure are in the Capitol, and the 


1 ſatu 


ſmall 
a cyat 
tue; 

Alex 
Vero 


Poly 
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4. A ſtatuef of Hercules ebrius et ureticus; 
bearing the club negligently on the left 


ghoulder; the other hand is modern and im- 
properly extended. Figures repreſenting this 


ſtatue of Hercules, with various circumſtances 


of drunkenneſs, may be ſeen in the Dreſden 
collection, and on antique gems. 
3 ſtatue of a Dioſcuros.— Other repeti- 
tions of this figure are ſuppoſed by ſome con- 
noiſſeurs to repreſent one of the Ptolemies. It 


was found by Mr. G. Hamilton about the year 
1769, at the Pantanella, on the ſite of Hadrian's 


villa at Tivoli. 


6. A ſtatue of a Boy, leſs than fe and 


(raped. 
7, 8. Torfos of very fine 1 being 


fragments of ſtatues of Ganymede and a 


Satyr. 


9. A very excellent and wel preſerved buſt 


of Hadrian. 


' Statius (Sylv. l. iv. 8. 6. v. 58.) deſcribes minutely a 


ſmall bronze, not a foot high, of Hercules Ebrius, &c. with 


acyathus in one hand. He details the hiſtory of this ſta- 


tue; that it was made by Lycippus, and had belonged to 


Alexander, Hannibal, and Sylla. Upon a ſmall gem in the 


Veroſpi collection Hercules is ſo repreſented. Spence, 
Poly metis, p. 161. u. 7*. 


3 10. A buſt, 
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10. A buſt, ſuppoſed to repreſent Solon, on 
account of the head being _ bald, « 
good execution. 
"TT. A buſt of Sabina, the wife of Hadrian, 
12. A buſt of Antonius Pius. The three 


laſt mentioned are in a ſuperior ſtyle, and 


were found by Mr. G. Hamilton in the Pan- 4 


tanella. 


ſerved; the back part of the head 1s wanting, 


but is covered with a fine ancient Wa 


helmet, which ſuits it, and the breaſt bearing 


the Agiss! is a remnant of a ha ſtatue of I 


that aoddck. 
14. A head of Hercules Abende of Nt 
merit. It was bought of Mr. G. Hamilton, 
and was formerly in the Mattei collection. 
15. A buſt, unknown by M. Angelo. 
17. A bass relief of Leda, modern. 
218. A Sarcophagus fluted, bas-relief of the 
Graces. 
19. An oval vaſe, modern. 


The Zgis, which was the ſymbol of power and uni- 


verſal dominion, was frequently placed on the buſts of the 
emperours. Flattery could give it to the portraits of ſuch 
monſters of folly and depravity as Nero and Domitian. 


20. Two 


13. A buſt of Minerva; the 408 well pre- : 


1H 
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20. Two Do. in Roſſo antico, by Cardelli. 
21. The Borgheſe Bacchanalian vaſe, and 1 
the Medici vaſe, of the ſacrifice of * 0 
by Cardelli. Wi: 
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rHE COLLECTION or STATUARY MADE. BY 
THE LATE WILLIAM WEDDEL, ESQ. AT 
NEWBY IN YORKSHIRE, Now. BELONG i 
ING TO LORD GRANTHAM. EF oth 0 


1. A STATUE of Venus, five fect one 
= and a half high, in the attitude of the 5 
Medicean; both arms and the right leg from 0 
the knee are modern, and the head alſo hav- 5 
ng been loſt, is replaced by a beautiful head | 

of la Pudicitia of a ſuitable ſize; the veiled > 100 
part having been worked to the reſemblance I 
of hair, by the ſculptor Pacili. This fine frag- TE I 
ment had remained, a long time, in the vaults Wa 

of the Barbarini palace, from whence it was 
purchaſed by Mr. G. Hamilton, about the 
year 1765, who exchanged it with Pacili. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Jenkins ſoon after gave Pacili one thoy. | 
ſand Roman Scudi for it, including the re. | 
toration, and ſoon after ſold it to Mr. Wed: 
: 

2. A ſtatue of Minerva. The head not its 

own, but beautiful and well adapted. Pur. 
chaſed of Mr. Jenkins. 
3. A Faun dancing and half draped, mel 
3 life. 
+ ale Silenus, with the uter or ſkin of wine, 
ſmall lite. 

5. Muſe ſitting; the head not its own. 

6. A ſtatue of Apollo leaning his ck arm 

behind him. 
7. A ſtatue of a boy playing on a pipe. | 
8. A ſtatue of Brutus, naked ; head not its | 
own, but ſuitable. 
9. A ſtatue of Fauſtina draped. | 
10. A ſtatue of a Patrician youth with the 3 
Bulla aurea. 


11. A ſtatue of Ganymede, copied from 
the Florentine. 


I am obliged for this information to a gentleman who 
received it from the report of Sig. Pacili and Mr. Hamil- 
ton. 3 
12. A ſtatue 
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12. A ſtatue of a Nymph reclining on one 
arm. 
I 35 An Ibis in white marble; the ſize of 
life. 


14. A coloſſal head of Hereules, with a 


Tripod of Bacchanals. 

15. A buſt of Auguſtus. 

16. A head of Minerva, in Parian mathle; 
the caſque and back part of the head are 
reſtored. 


17. A buſt of Caracalla. 


18. A head of Alexander in Pavonazzo 
marble, on a beautiful tripod®* of maſques and 


bo 8. | 
Bo A buſt of a young man, unknown. 
20. A female buſt; intire. 
21. A large Sarcophagus, 6f. long and Ft. 
high, of Pavonazzo marble. The top 18 fluted, 
and on the ſides are lions heads. 


A ſmall Sarcophagus; boys playi ing | 


| The Ibis is a bird like a Stork, peculiar to Egypt, 


where, as it deſtroys ſerpents, it has been worſhipped as a 


dirinity. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. . viii. c. 27. Cicero De Nat. 
Veor, 1. l. c. 36. 


—“— Tripedas præmia fortium 


| Graiorum.” Hon, Od. J. iv. ad, 8. 
with 
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with ſruit, Termini at the corners. Upon it 


ſtands a large upright an urn with a | ſu 
teſſara. £ of © 
The Romans w ere magnificent in their wh 
ſepulchres, and their ſarcophagi were fre. Z 
quently compoſed of the moſt valuable mar. | ph: 
bles, and enriched with the molt elaborate | uſe 
ſculpture. The fineſt bas relief known is tha Wl tin 
of Bacchus and Ariadne, nearly ſeven feet WW ne 
long, which was found perfect in the Appin WW An 
way; which is almoſt rivalled by the Sarco- ſep 
phagus, with the ſtory of Meleager at Piſa upe 
There are various ſymbols of diffolution ſki] 

| which are common on Sarcophagi ; ſuch as a ; 
lion deſtroying a horſe, Cupid burning a | cea 
butterfly, and ſeveral others. = 4c 

A frequent ſubje& was Apollo and the nine WW Th 
Muſes. He was only blocked out roughly Car 
but the other figures completed; and the Uh 
Sarcophagus was kept by the ſculptor to be Wl it 
adapted to any purchaſer. When it was on!. 
bought, the head which remained to be sf 
finithed was made to reſemble the deceaſed. erte 
But Sarcophagi were frequently embelliſh. 
ed with heterogeneous ornaments, ſuch a* WM .... 
of hi 


fs r and ſacrifices to the Bona 
Theg. DE. 
SETS The | 
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The ancient artiſts following the received 
ſuperſtitions, may ſometimes appear careleſs 


of the propriety of the deſign, for th ie plac 
Fan it was to be employed. 


The workmanſhip of the Roman Sarco- 


phagi is ſeldom *. excellent; becauſe the 
uſe of them was in a great meaſure diſcon- 


tinued when Sylla died'; and was not re- 


newed, as a general practice, till after the 


Antonines. The interval forms the Era of 


fepulchral V ales, Cippi, and cinerary Urns, 
upon \ which the ſculptors exerted the utmoſt 
{kill. 


The cuſtom * of burning dead bodies 


ceaſed about the ra of the Emperour 


Alexander Severus and Julia Mammza, 
The Sarcophagus, which 1 is NOW ihown in the 
Capitol at Rome, and attributed to them, 


when firſt diſcovered, contained no bones in 


it. The Barbarini (now the Portland Vaſe) 


only, was placed within that receptacle, and 


is ſaid to have contained aſhes. As for the 


external workmanſhip of the Sarcophagus, it 


! Sylla ordered his body to be burned, as Pliny ſays,“ ve- 

ritus talionem,”” l. vii. c. 54. for he had allowed the corpſe 

of his rival Marius to be treated with the baſeſt indignities. 
Nieupoort de Ritibus Romanis, p. 306. 
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bears deciſive marks of an age much anterin 


to Severus. 


| 

e 1 f 

Pal 

THE COLLECTION OF STATUARY MADE 8j 
THE HON. J. SMITH aar, AT BEAU- 
MONT IN CHESHIRE. ; 

5 I 

1. Tre ſtatue of Antinous in the charader | F 

of Abundance. The head is not its own, but | ; 
the body is uncommonly excellent. It is of F 
the ſize of large life, and was diſcovered in e 
the Thermæ Maritimæ of Hadrian, near Oftia | 2 
by Mr. G. Hamilton, in 1771. | 1 
2. A groupe of Paris Equeſtris, much re- 3 2 
ſtored, but of excellent ſculpture. It was | Ver 
found at Tor Columbaro, formerly a villa of | nal 
Gallienus, by Mr. G. Hamilton. oy forn 
3. A ſtatue of Venus Victrix. Found at | Toy 
the ſame time and place. Much reſtored. | tin 
4. A ſtatue of Bacchus, with a Faun. "la 

Se ſtatue of Apollo. preſs 
6. A ſtatue of Paris; large life. 26 

7, A ſtatue of Sabina, draped. 1 

26 


8. A female 
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- — 

„ 

— — — 
3 


* A ſemale ſtatue; unknown. 


9. A ſtatue of Trajan, when young. [1 
10. A ſtatue of Faunus. I! 


11. A ſtatue of a Patrician boy with the WH! 
Pallium. e 
12. A groupe of Bachus and Ariadne, 

13. A groupe of Bacchus on an aſs. 
14. A groupe of Hercules and Antæus. 

15. A ſtatue of Homer; ſmall life. mY 

16. A ſtatue of Cupid; Do. > 1 \Wi 

17. A Fountain Nymph, with a Vale, —— | | 

18. A ſtatue of Veſpaſian. TEE 0 

19. A buſt of Marcus Aurelius. 

20. A buſt of AÆlius Verus, 

21. A buſt of Antoninus Pius; large life, | 

22. A buſt of Septimius Severus. : | 
33. buſt of Lucius Verus. The 1 e 
Verus in the villa Borgheſe 18 the beſt impe- e 
nal buſt known to be now exiſting, That 
formerly in the Mattei palace is now Mr. 
Townley's. One in the Barbarini is highly wt 
eſtimated ; and another, found at Hadrian's | 
illa, was fold by Mr. L. Brown to the Em- Will, 
preſs of Ruſſia. — 100 

24. A buſt; unknown. 14 
25. A head of a Satyr. 
20. A head of Juno. 
a 427. A bead 
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27. A head of Pindar. 
28. Amedallion inſcribed ME NANAPOC- ” 
29. A vaſe in marble compoſed of an an- 
tique Puteale about three feet in diameter, and 
as many high; formerly in the Columbrano 
palace at Naples. The cup at the bottom 
and the cornice at the top, by which it be. 
comes a vaſe, were added when in the poſ- 


ſeſſion of Mr. Jenkins, about the year 1772, 


The antique figures are in a very ſuperior 1 


ſtyle of ſculpture, and repreſent the myſtical 
introduction of Adonis to Venus or Proſerpine. 
Under the border of this Puteale is the fol- 
lowing dedicatory inſcription. e 


IOC. H. sbs. GAEC ELA. PF. RVFA. POMPOX. 
DIANAE®. 


| This vaſe, | In point of execution and curio- | 


ity, ranks amongſt the firſt in England. 


30. A vaſe of porphyry, near three feet | 
high, elaborately hollowed out of an ancien: 


column by Cardelli, 


„ Locum. hunc ſepultorz propriis ſamptibus Graci | 
poſteris fecit. Rufa Pomponia Dianæ. Putealia figeliats } 
Pauſan. I. i. p. 94. Clic. Epiſt, ad Atticum, I. i. ep. 10. | 
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JE COLLECTION MADE BY HENRY BLUN= 


DELL, ESQ. AT INCE- -BLUNDELL, IN LAx- 
CASHIRE. 


. A STATUE five feet high of Minerva, 


PEN the Owl in the right hand. One 


arm and part of the other are modern, for- 


merly much admired in the Lanti palace at 
. 


1 ſtatue of Diana with a Tunic formed 


of 1 {kin of a hind, five feet high. 


3. A ſtatue of a conſular figure, with the 


* Scrinium,” in good preſervation, nearly re- 
ſembling that called Cicero in the Arundel 
collection. 


4. A ſtatue with a club fuppoſed to be a 
Near 7f. 


| Theſeus. The head not its own. 
high. Formerly in the villa D' Eſtè at Tivoli. 
5. A ſtatue of a Matron draped; head not 
ts own. Height 6f. 6. 


6. A ſtatue of Minerva; the left hand reſt 


ng on a ſhicld, much reſtored, 6 fect 6 high. 
Ad3 


7. A ſtatue 
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358 SCULPTURE. 
7. A ſtatue ſuppoſed to copreſint the pro. 
vince of Mauritania, 6 feet high. 


8. A ſtatue of INS WhLx nearly 2. fret 


high. 
9 female Ritne with light drapery 


head and arms modern, 6 feet TO The 


baſe 1 18 inſcribed. 
10. A ſtatue of Bacchus, 8 feet high. 


11. A ſtatue of Jupiter with the Eagle, af. 


high. from the Villa D'Eſte. 

12. A groupe of an old Faun and a Her- 
maphrodite; ſmall life, of a proportion of 
about three feet. Found by Niccola La Pic- 
cola, in an excavation about 7 miles from 
Tivoli, on the Præneſte road, 1776. 

Mr. Blundell has a great variety of buſts, 
heads, bas-reliefs, ſarcophagi, cippi, ſepulchral 


urns, and curious ancient fragments. The 


whole collection amounts to 400 pieces, an 
explanatory catalogue of which, illuſtrated | 


with engravings, I am informed that Mr. 
Blundell 1s preparing for the learned world. 
The ſketch I offer of the other marbles will 
excite the curioſity of virtuoſi, 


E 
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THE COLLECTION OF MARBLES? MADE BY 


SIR RICHARD WORSLEY, BART. IN THE 
ISLE OF WIGHT. FO 


1. Baccnvs and his mythological favourite 
Acratus, winged as a genius. This is a moſt 


beautiful groupe, in which the maſculine 
energy of youth is blended with female ſoft- 
neſs and virgin delicacy.“ 

2. Cupid, found fifteen miles diſtant from 


Rane: in 1793, under the Colonna, where 


Varus had a villa! This beautiful ſtatue is 
ſimilar to Mr Townley' s, and is probably a 


fine antique COPY of the bronze, which was 


obtained by a ISO from Praxiteles, by 
Lais. 


»»Theſe marbles were collected in Greece during the 
years 1785,-6,-7, by Sir R. Worlley, who brought them 
to Rome, where they were examined and deſcribed by that 


celebrated antiquary Abbite Ennio Quirino Viſconti, the 
Vatican librarian. Two very ſumptuous volumes, with 


pilates and defcriptions in Engliſh and Italian, were publiſh. 
ed at London in 1798, but are not to be purchaſed, 


Aa 4 3. A ſtatue 
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3. A ſtatue of Venus, draped. 
4. Aſclepias, the prieſteſs of Diana, draped, 
with the patera. It is ſmall, and of that 
deſcription of ſtatuary called © wovonida,” gy 
conſiſting of a ſingle ftone. The head and 
arms are reſtored; and 1t has a curious in- 
ſcription on the plinth, demonſtrative of ber 
name and office. 
5. A groupe of Nilus, in ſmall, ſen 
| that i in the Capitol at Rome. 


6, A ſmall ſtatue of a youth, as a genius 
half draped. 


7, A ſtatue of Hercules Ebrius, led, in 


Egypt, and 1 in the ſtyle prevalent under the 


Ptolemies. He is Crowned with flowers and M 


ribbons like the Hercules of the Vatican. 
8. A ſtatue of a boy with the club and 
lion's ſkin, called the Genius of Hercules. 
9. A ſtatue of an Egyptian prieſt in baſaltes. 
10. A fragment of an Egyptian Idol. 
11. Cercopithecus, or Egyptian Cynoce- 
phalus. 

12. Canephora, found at Eleuſis. 

13, 14. Antique marble chairs which ori- 
gmally belonged to the celebrated Fulvius 
Urſinus, and were afterward placed in the 
Villa Montalto of Sixtus the fifth, 

27 15. An 


for 


ee of 
15. An Hermæan ſtatue of Sophocles, 
{und at Athens'. 
16. One of Alcibiades, found at Athens. 
17. One of Anacreon; an accurate reſem- 


plance of a genuine coin of es in the 
Urſin collection. 


18. Pherecydes\, the philoſopher and con- 


temporary with Thales, a ſmall Hermæan ſta- 
tue. = - 
19. Hercules J uvenis, with fillets falling 


down on either ſide of the head, ts hs 
covered with a lion's ſkin, A buſt 8 


characterized. 
20. Attilius Regulus" yl fine buſt. 
21. Achilles. A buſt reſembling the ſta- 


tue in the villa Borgheſe, and one in the col- 


5 lection of the Duke of Nemi. 


22. A buſt of Sappho*, of a manlike air 


and features, as ſhe is uſually repreſented. 
23. A buſt of Jupiter, finely ſculptured. 
24. An Hermæan ſtatue of Hercules, with 

a cloſe beard, and the lion's ſkin drawn 

over the head like a peruke. | 


= 


2 Athenzus, 1. i. 2 Anthol. Græc. I. iv. 
r Hor, Od. 3. . Strabo, l. I 


receiving 


25. A baſſo relievo of J upiter and Minerva 
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receiving the vows of an Athenian, deſigned 
by Phidias, and taken from the Parthenon. 
It is in the flat, low ſtyle of ſculpture. 


26. A baſſo relievo of Proteſilaus taking 
leave of Laodamia as deſcribed by Homer. 


27. A baſſo rehevo of Hercules, diſcovered | 


at Athens in 1785, which reſembles a marble 
in the Arundelian collection. 
28. A baſſo relievo of an antique Syren. 
29. A baſſo relievo of Telephus, the ſon of 
: Hercules, found at Megara. 


30. A baſſo relievo of Cecrops king of | 


Athens, and his three daughters. 


31. A fragment of the Eleufinian myſteries, 


found at Eleuſis. 
32. A baſſo relievo of an 1 annual proceffion 
at Megara. 


E baſſo relievo of Pluto with a youth 


ſtanding near him. This marble is extremely 
curious, as it exhibits three kinds of cups for 


conſecrating wine, the cotyla, the crater, and 


the prochoos or ariballos. 


34. A ſepulchral fragment of Che erion, 


found at Athens. 


"ie. baſſo relievo of Moſchus (not the 


poet) found at Athens. 
36. A baſſo relievo of a man with three 


young 
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young women, waſhing a ſtatue of the deity 

of Lampſacus with a ſponge. A very beau- 
tiful ſpecimen of the antique Terra cotta. 

37. A baſſo relievo of a Bull, the © maxima 

victima' of Virgil, found in Magna Græcla, 
and formerly in the Columbrano palace be- 
longing to the Duke Caraffa at Naples. It is 
of ſuperior ſculpture, and was probably the 
outſide ornament of a temple. : 


38. A baſſo relievo of a young woman 
carefling doves, found i in the iſland of Paros, 
and conjectured to have been a relique of the 
temple of Ceres, and the work of Praxiteles. 

39. The Tripod belonging to the monu- 
ment of Lyſicrates* at Athens. 


40. A fragment found at the 8 pro- 1 
montory, repreſenting an Aunt and Niece 10 


waiting the anſwer of the oracle. Several 
fragments, &c. of inferior merit, brought from 
the iſlands and ſhores of the Archipelago. 


See the deſcriptions of Athens by Le Roy and Stuart. | | |, 
| 1 
A | 4 9 
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SECTION VII. 


EXTRACTS or LETTERS FROM GAVIN Ha. 
MILTON, AT ROME, TO CHARLES rowx- 
LEY, ESQ. RELATIVE TO HIS DISCOVERY 
or MARBLES IN THAT VICINITY *. 


Ix the ycar 1771, upon the fite of Ha- 


drian's Tiburtine villa, now called the Panta- 
nello, an excav ation having been originally 


made 


Mr. Townley's collection, a catalogue of which l 
have been permitted to give in the preceding pages, has 


been formed with great taſte and knowledge of the ſubject, 


ſeconded by ſucceſsful acquirement. His ſuperior judg- 


ment in the arts may be ſaid to have been inherited from 


his immediate maternal anceſtor, the great earl of Arundel, 


who was the father of vertù in England. 
Mr. Gavin Hamilton, to whoſe aſſiduity we are indebt- 


ed for ſome of the fineſt antique ſtatuary, died at Rome 


in 1797, where he had paſſed the greater part of his life. 
His death was occaſioned by anxiety of mind, when the 
| French 
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made by Sig. Lolli; the fragments then diſ- 
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covered were ſold to cardinal Polignac, and at 0 

his death purchaſed for the king of Pruſſia. Will! 

The only piece remaining in Lolli's poſſeſſion, fl | | 

was the buſt of Hadrian, now Mr. Townley's. "ml j 

In 1769, Mr. Hamilton employed ſome la- Wh it 
bourers to re- inveſtigate this ſpot. They 3 1 | 

gan at a paſſage to an old drain cut in the WH: 
alk where they found an exit to the water ; fl 
of Pantanello, after having worked ſome Nil 
| 19900 

ns 10 

French took poſſeſſion of the imperial city. He was a f Wil 

man of talents, and highly eſteemed. As a painter of hiſ- i 1 

tory he was not leſs claſſical than Pouſſin, with clearer Wl 100 


colouring, and graceful attitudes. One of his chief 


works is a ſeries of pictures taken from the Iliad, which 
have been well engraved by Cunego, and the originals diſ- e WIR! 
perſed in different cabinets of Europe. The duke of Ha- Bll 
milton and Lord Hopetoun are poſſeſſed of ſome of them. 1 | (i q 
In the Borgheſe villa, near Rome, an apartment is painted 1 100 
in freſco by him, with the hiſtory of Paris. In 1773 b | Il 
publiſhed “ Schola Italica Picturz,” from the moſt cele- 1 
brated pictures, in one volume folio. | | 1 | 
Mr. Thomas Jenkins firſt viſited Rome as an artiſt, but Ng 
having amaſſoed a conſiderable fortune, by favour of Pope | | i 
Ganganelli, he became the Engliſh banker. He was driven 11.00 
from Rome by the French, who confiſcated all they could | l 


find of his property. Having eſcaped their fury, he died at 


Yarmouth, immediately on his landing, aſter a form at 
lea. in 1798. 


weeks 
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the Muſ. Pio-Clem. a Greyhound, Ram's 


Lolli had preyioully diſcovered the more va- 
luable relics. Fortunately meeting with an 


old man who had been employed by Lolli, 
difficult (Mr. H. remarks) to account for the 
contents of this place, which conſiſted of a vaſt 


number of trees, cut down and thrown | into 


been a part of ſome ſacred grove, intermixed 
with ſtatues, &c. all of which have ſhared the 


idols had ſuffered moſt, being broken into 
that thoſe of Greek ſculpture, in the greater 
thrown into this reſervoir of water and filth, 


not having been equally offenſive to the 
Goths, or, with greater probability, to the 


weeks by lamp-light, and up to the knees in | 
ſtinking mud full of toads, ſerpents, and other 
vermin. A beginning of a cava was then 
made through the drain, which was filled 
with trunks of trees and fragments of mar. 
ble. Here were found a head, now Mr. Gre. 
ville s, the vaſe of Peacocks and Fiſh, now in 


head, and fragments, when it appeared that 
they were directed to a new ſpot. It is 


this hole, probably from deſpite, as having 


ſame fate.” He obſerved, that the AÆgy ptian 
minute pieces, and purpoſely disfigured, and 


number, had ſuffered only from the fall, when 


firſt⸗ 
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grſt⸗ converted Chriſtians. The ſtatues firſt 


thrown in, from ſticking in the mud, were 
conſequently the leaſt injured. There were 
hewn blocks and fragments of white marble, 


and columns of alabaſter ſufficient to build a 
palace, with a collection of giallo antico, and 
the more rare kinds; in ſhort, of fome of the 
fineſt parts of Hadrian's villa. This holiow, 


in time, was filled with water, and called 


| Pantanello, or the ſmaller lake of Pantano. 


Mr. H. gives the following catalogue of the 


Alcoveries in the excavation of Fantsnelle, 
with the names of the perſons Who obtained 


them. 


IN THE MUSEO PIO=CLEMENTINO, 


Head of Menelaus, with other fragments 
dw to the groupe of Menclaus defend- 


ing the body of Patroclus. 


2. Buſt of a 3 au ſingular for its 


high preſervation. 
3. Head of Plato. 8 
4. Do. in red marble. 

5. Do. of a Mauritanian. 


6. Buſt 
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6. Buſt of Hadrian. 


7. Antoninus Pius. | 0 
38. Vaſe with Peacocks and Fiſh, de. 4 | 
fragment. 
| 9. Head of a Ram. | 
| 10. Statue of Nemiſis. ble 
4 11. A Stork of roſſo antico. : 
12. A Greyhound. 
j 13. Column with ornaments. 
| AT THE VILLA ALBANI. | 
14. A Sphynx; green baſaltes. ; 
15. Ancinous, head, in the character of an ; 
A gyptian Idol. 
16. Buſt of C aracalla. 
17. Head of Do. 
18. Buſt of Lucius Verus. 1 
ma 
MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE. F 
in 
19. Statue of Sa 
20. Do. of Paris. | 
21. Cupid and Pſyche, groupe. 
_ 22. Antinous. 
| 22323. Do. as an Ægyptian Deity. 


| - 1 24. Buſt 
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games. 3 
25. Pudicitia, a fragment. 
26. Head of a Mule. 

27. Iwo Agyptian Idols in black mar- 

28. Bas- relief in do. 


NMR. MANSEL TALBOT, 


29. Statue of Ptolemy, 
30. Buſt of Hadrian. 
31. Do. of Sabina, 


' CAVALLIERE PIRANESI. 


A great number of fragments of vaſes, ani- 
mals of different ſorts, ſome elegant orna- 


ments, and a coloſſal head of Hercules, now 


in Mr. Townley's collection. 


GENERAL SCHWALLOFF, 


32, Antinous, head. 
33. Sabina, do, 
Bb 34. Buſt 


24. Buſt of a Victor in the Olympic 
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37⁰ SCULPTURE. 
34. Buſt of a young man as large as life, 
being part of a ſtatue. 


MONSIEUR DE coc, FOR THE ur ron 


or RUSSIA. as 
_ in 
35. Statue of Cupid. 
36. Head of Juno. ſet 
MR. JENKINS OF ROME. 
37. Buſt of L. Vari, purchaſed by Mr. L 
"Wowne, now at St. Peterſburgh. RE WM th 
38, 39. Heads of Antinous and Pompey, | | WL 
in the duke of Dorſet': $ collection at Know! le, pe 
in Kent. | 
40. Lucilla. mi 
41. Juno. 1 ba. 
42. Athleta. 333VVlf | oth 
43. Jupiter. Y =! 
44. Fauſtina, Junior, &c. ö firſ 
1 =... 
gra 
| Y : 
. : n. 


MR. TOWNLEY, 


"4+ Greek Hero, head, to which there 18 


one ſimilar in the Muſeo Pio-Clem. but not 


in equal preſervation. 


ſent to different parts of Germany. 


1771. 


Excavation in the Tenuta of S. Gregorio, : 
then the property of cardinal Ghigi, and 


commonly called Tor Columbaro.” Two 


pots were ſelected, one upon the Appian 5 
Way, and the other about a quarter of a 
mile diſtant. The firſt, Mr. H. ſuppoſed ta 


have been a temple of Domitian, and the 


other a villa of Gallienus, which are deſcribed 


as being diſtant nine miles from Rome. The 
frſt mentioned was deſpoiled of its orna- 


allo antico. 


This temple had been probably robbed by 
B b 2 a Gallienus. 
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More than a dozen buſts and heads were 


ments, retaining only a large column of red 
granite, and ſome fragments of porphyry and 


— 
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Gallienus, and the ornaments placed in his 
own villa, as there were no competent artiſt 
in that low age. Mr. H. is confirmed in thi; 
conjecture by the number of duplicate ſtatues, 
which he found in this excavation, of moſt, 
if not all, and one, in every inſtance, inferior 
to the other, conſequently the one original, 


and the other a repetition or copy, by ſome | 


artiſt in the reign of Gallienus. The 


precious columns of verd and giallo antico, 


had been taken away by the early Chriſtians, | 


and applied as decorations to their newly 
erected churches. The ſtatues were widely 
diſperſed, as having been thrown aſide, either 
from ignorance of their value, or religious 


prejudice. Some of them were ſcarcely a 
foot beneath the ſoil, and in many inſtances | 


had been broken by the plough. The firſt | 


valuable diſcovery was of the M. Aurelius, 


larger than life, now at Shelburne-houſe; near | 
it was a duplicate of poor workmanſhip, bro- 


ken into many pieces. A head which Mr. 


H. placed on Lord Shelburne's ſtatue mult 
have belonged to one of them. The Melca- 
ger, the ornament of the ſame collection, and 
one of the fineſt ſtatues in England, was like- | 


wiſe found there; and the © Paris Equeſtris, 


in 
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in ſmall, which paſſed by purchaſe from 
Mr. Jenkins to J. Smith Barry, Eſq. 

The Diſcobolos was next brought to light; 
in good preſervation in all its parts, although 
a little injured by time. The attitude, in 
particular, 1 is allowed to be one of thoſe happy 


productions of the ancients which cannot be 
improved or excelled, and now attracts the 


notice of virtuoſi in the Muſ. Pio-Clem. 


where the buſt of Serapis holds a diſtinguiſh- 


ed place; a piece of ſculpture, of which 


Mr. H. never diſcovered a duplicate. Of 
this cava, likewiſe, are the Venus, now Mr. 


Corbet's; and a draped Venus, now reſtored, 


and called“ Victrix,“ in Mr. Smith Barry's 


collection; a torſo of Apollo, and a Faun ſit- 


ting, in ſmall life, ſent to Muſcovy by M. de 


g Coch, of exquiſite work manſhip. Lord Landſ- 


downe's Amazon is alſo one of the fortunate 


diſcoveries at the cava of © Tor Colom- 
baro. 7 
Alſter opening eight different excavations 

at Porto, and in other parts of the Campagna 
of Rome, during the courſe of one winter, 


without ſucceſs (excepting the Wolf and 


mall Naval Victory, found at Cornazzano, 
ee now 


— 
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74 SCULPTURE. 
now in the Muſ. Pio-Clem.) Mr. H. reſolved 
to explore Albano. There he diſcovered a fine | 
ſtatue of a young man without a head, now in 
the Muſ. Pio-Clem. a ſcenic figure claimed by | 


cardinal Albano, &c. During the proceſs of 


theſe ſearches at Albano, he was adviſed by 
ſome friends at Genzano to try his fortune in 


ſeveral ſpots in that vicinity. The greater part 


of them had been previouſly dug up by order 
of cardinal Lancellotti, and the event of 
courſe was unfavourable. Monte Cagnolo alone 
anſwered his expectations, which is a ſmall | 
hill between Genzano and Civita-Lavinis, I 
the ancient Lanuvium, commanding a | 


rich proſpect towards Velletri and the fea, 


From the extent and magnificence of the 
tuins, and the many relics found there, it is | 
conjectured to have been the ſite of the villa | 
of Antoninus Pius, which he built adjacent 
to the ancient Lavinium. This ſpot, in ſuc- | 
ceſſive ages, had been converted into a vine- | 


yard, and conſequently, ſtripped of its orna- | 


ments, ſome of which were thrown promiſ- 


cuouſly into one room, about ten feet under | 
ground. The moſt remarkable were, the 
two Fauns of exquiſite Greek ſculpture, with | 
the names of the artiſts ; ; the Vaſe, of a ge- | 


neral 
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neral form and taſte, inferior to none extant; 

and the groupe of a Greyhound Dog careſſ- 
ing a Bitch, in Mr. Townley's collection. 
The companion of the latter, found at the 


fame time and place, is now much admired. 


in the Muſ. Pio-Clem. Mr. Townley i is like- 


wiſe poſſeſſed of one of the two groupes of ; 
Actæon devoured by his own Dogs, and the 
two ſmall Victories ſacrificing a Bull, which 


are ſome of the beſt known, in relievo. Two 
other Dogs, which were alſo diſcovered at 
Monte Cagnolo, Mr. Jenkins procured, and it 
is a ſingular co- incidence, that ſo many Dogs 


| ſhould have been found in a place which {till 


retains a name of that import. It belongs to 


the college of St. Buonaventura. Beſides 
theſe excellent ſpecimens of ancient art, heap- 


ed together in one room, Mr. Hamilton found 


a head or buſt in the character of Meleager, in 
the higheſt preſervation, now Mr. Townley's, 


and ads one large ſtatue of Paris, which was 


placed by Lord Temple at Stowe, with others 
of merit, particularly an Adonis of uncommon 


beauty, dug up at the Villa Fonſega. Mr. H. 


eſteemed the Monte Cagnolo to have been one 


of the richeſt mines of antiques which he 
opened while reſident at Rome. 


Bb 4 At 
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At Nemi, which had been already explored, 


he found the young Cupid holding a vuſe, 
and diſpoſed of it to Mr. Lyde Brown. 


permiſſion of cardinal Surbelloni, Mr. H. be- 


- 

t 

DISCOVERED IN 1792. | 

 Gata, a buſt of fine ſculpture ; a ſtatue of j | 

Sabina; another of Germanicus. A head of M, | 

Agrippa of the beſt workmanſhip ; another of | 

N Tiberius with the civic crown; a ſtatue of 0 
© Caligula with a cuiraſs; Diana ſuccincta of W |} 
| | great beauty; Nemeſis, &c. 1 
1 Excavation at O/tia on the ſea More. BY W 1 
| gan his inveſtigations in this vaſt field of an- | t 
| - tiquity, at a ſpot called Porta Marina, as pro- MW 1 
miſing the diſcovery of many objects of taſte, MW ? 
From the ground plan of the ruins, it became t 

evident, that they were the ſite of public Y : 

« Therm maritime,” and from many in- a 

ſcriptions which were found, compoſed of t 

k letters of an unuſual ſize, we may collet MF 
| | 1 that they had been frequently repaired dur- e 
ing the reigns of ſucceſſive emperors, as low c 


28 
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as Conſtantine. One, very elegant, Was given 1 | 
by Mr. H. to cardinal Albagine. There { | 

Re proofs that Hadrian, the protector FF 4 | 

the fine arts, had embelliſhed theſe baths by | 
many magnificent works. The firſt ſtatue "Rh 
which was recovered from its long ſepulture, 
was the fine Antinous, as the deity of Abun- 
dance. Mr. Smith Barry was the purchaſer, Ty 
and it equals any ſtatue of that ſubject, of any 
collection in Europe. Near to the Antinous 

lay an inferior ſtatue of Aſculapius, and an- 
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other of his daughter Hygeia, very entire, I! 
large life, and of conſiderable merit. The 1 


laſt noticed was ſold with ſeveral others to the 
Landgrave of Heſs-Caflel. A torſo, broken 
off under the knees, appeared next, of f which "WR 
there is a duplicate at the Capitol, the head _ 
not 1ts own, the whole being reſtored by 0 
Monſieur Le Gros. Mr. H. reſtored this ii 1 
torſo, as Diomede carrying off the Palladium, | 
and fold it to Lord Lanſdowne, but it was «0th 
a duplicate of Myron's Diſcobolus, ſimilar to \ 
that in Mr. Townley's collection. Wi 
At Porta Marina, which had been pre-oc- 1 
eupied, and its ſtores exhauſted, Mr. H. de- 0 
chned farther inveſtigation, proceeding to-a 1 
[0 


bath : 
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bath on the ſhore, having a pavement of 


verd- antique. He ſoon dug up a fine torſo 4 
of a young man, the other parts much muti. \ 
lated, and the head not to be found, after the 4 
moſt diligent ſearch. The Pope claimed i it n 
for the Mul. Pio-Clem, 5 =. 
Mr. Townley's ſmall Venus, holding T3 © 
mirrour, was another of the exquiſite orn. 4 
ments of this bath. Four of the Labours of = 6G 
Hercules, entire, and with their proper em. „ 
| blems, were found at a ſmall diſtance, which T 
are now in the Muſ. Pio-Clem. with the t 
elegant Tripod Apollo. Near them, were 
firſt ſeen the mother of Venus and the Muſe, = 7 
which are Mr. Townley' s, and conſidered by WM. 
Mr. H. as ſome of his moſt happy diſco- WM JC. 
veries. The © mal aria” prevented Mr. H.'s 2 
men from working at Oſtia; they were em- Pg 
ployed during its prevalence in the autumn, py 
at Roma vecchia. This is an eſtate belonging to 
to the hoſpital of St. Giovanni Laterano, about ha 
five miles from Rome, upon the road to Al- ru 
bano, and that of Fraſcati. A conſiderable - 
ruin is ſcen near 'this laſt, upon the right _ 
hand, which is generally believed to be the 1 
remains of a villa of Domitian J nufſe. Thi 


na 
ö opinion 
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opinion is confirmed by fragments of coloſſal 
ſtatues, and the excellence of the ſculpture. 
Mr. Townley has the two buſts of Marcellus, 


dedicated by the Decemviri, and a companion, 


with the ſleeping Mercury; beſide which 


were Lord Lanſdowne's Æſculapius, the ſize 


of life; the ſingularly beautiful Bacchante, 


once the property of the Honourable Charles 


Greville, now Mr. Townley; and the baſſo 


relievo of the three Bacchantes ſent to Mr. 
Townley, and one of the moſt eſtimable of 


thoſe which this fortunate ſpot produced. 


Several cavas at Palo and the territory of 


| Laricia proved fruitleſs. 
At Caftello di Guido, Mr. H. was more ſuc- 


| ceſsful. This place belongs to the hoſpital 
of S. Spirito, about twelve miles from Rome, 
on the road to Civita Vecchia, and was an- 


ciently © Lorium, where the emperor An- 
toninus Pius finiſhed his days. The ground 
had been ſcarcely broken, when an entire 
ſtatue of a woman appeared, with her head 
veiled, and holding the patera in one hand, 
and the cornucopia in the other; it appeared 
to be a Pictas. Many ſmall pieces of ordi- 
nary workmanſhip followed, moſt of which 
were mutilated, exocpting a draped figure, 
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ſmall life, repreſenting Domitia with the at. 
tributes of Diana, which went, with the 
Pietas, to the Muſ. Pio-Clem. In a large 
vittina, filled with earth, was found a Cupid, 
ſmall life, bending his bow as Cupid Con- 
queror of Heroes, which is expreſſed by the 
Lion's fkin on the trunk, alluding to the 
ſpoils of Hercules. This, by far the fineſt 
known ſpecimen of the ſubject, is preſerved 
= Mr. Townley's cabinet. It has a ſingula- 

rity, that of the hand holding the bow per. 
fect, Which all the others want. 
recurs ſo often in the antique as this Cupid, 
and from the numerous repetitions, it muſt 


be judged, not only to have been a favourite 


ſiubject with the Greeks, but one likewiſe in 


the completion of which the art ſeems to 
have reached its higheſt point of excel- 
lence. 

Mr. H. diſcovered a Pericles at the Olive 
of Tivoli (now Mr. Townley's), a repetition 
of that in the Muſ. Pio-Clem. found at the 
Lake of Caftiglione, with the helmet. 


The ancient city of Gabii, remarked to 


have been deſolate in the days of Horace, 


(Frigidi Gabii and Gabiis deſertior) belongs 1 
The ſite is contigu- 1 


to prince Borgheſe. 
ous 


No figure 


.* 
= 
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51s to the Lacus Gabinus, four miles on the 
Via Præneſtina. In 1780, by the princc's 
command, Mr. H. began the excavation, 
which produced many very fine ſtatues and 
buſts. Theſe were all reſtored, with great 
ſkill and effect, and are now placed in an 

edifice in the gardens of the Villa Borgheſe, 

which was built for their reception. The 
moſt eſteemed are a Diana and Germanicus, 
in a character not hitherto known, a Pan, 
and two grand columns of verde antique. 


SECTION _ 
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SECTION K. 


DrspeERsED in the reſidences of ſeyera)} | 


gentlemen of rank, virtù, and opulence, are 
| ſmall numbers, and fingle marbles, of merit 
and curioſity ; equal to thoſe in the large col- 
lections already recited. It would be doing 
injuſtice to the taſte of the poſſeſſors, to pats 


over them without notice; and I ſhould fear | 
for the patience of my readers, if I continued 


details with former minuteneſs. 


1 ſhall therefore content myſelf with a 


: ſummary view of them, omitting none to- 


tally, but thoſe of which I have not been : | 


hitherto able to obtain intelligence. 


About the year 1740, Mr. Perry brought 


many buſts of antique ſculpture from Italy, 
which are now ſeen 1 in the venerable manſion 


at Penſhurſt. 


At 1 in Kent, are about twelve mar- 


bles, collected by the late duke of Dorſet. 
3 Amongſt 
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Amongſt them are a ſtatue with a head of 
Demoſthenes, from the Columbrano palace 
at Naples; a fountain Nymph aſleep, found 
at Roma Vecchia, by Mr. G. Hamilton; a 
buſt of Brutus, with a dagger ; another call- 
| ed Marcellus; a head of Antinous, from Ha- 
drian's villa; and thoſe of the firſt triumvi- 
rate, excepting Craſſus. 
At Stowe, are about twenty buſts of vari- 
ous merit and authenticity. Of the few 
ſtatues, the Narciſſus has been much reſtored, 
but the torſo is a very fine and genuine an- 
tique. There are likewiſe a Paris Judex more 
perfect, and a very curious ſarcophagus, found 
at Hadrian's villa, repreſenting a ſacrifice, in 
a groupe of ſix figures. On the 11 is a nak- 
figure Tg on a ſerpent *. 
At 


a nw 
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At Blenheim are a few, but not remark. by 
able. The boaſt of the duke of Marl. it 
borough's collection are the Arundelia 
Sems. ſo! 
Sir Robert Walpole 0 Brettingham 

to procure ſome buſts, which are in ye. ſe) 
neral of a good ſtyle. They are now at nin 
Houghton, in the poſſeſſion of Lord Chol- 
mondley. 1. 

Thoſe collected by his ſon, Horace Wal- eri 
pole, now at Strawberry- hill, are greatly ſu- Ki 
perior, and may vie with the beſt of their | lat 
deſcription in England. The Jupiter Serapis Ei. 
and Caligula, buſts in baſaltes and bronze, haz 
but eſpecially the Eagle i in marble, found in dt, 
1742, in the baths of Caracalla at Rome, are 
very excellent. es be. 

Sir Richard Hoare's antique ſtatues of bor 

J uno or Ceres, at Stourhead, is not eclipſed 1 Ba 
his 

For a ſimilar purpoſe, a ſerpent was wrapped round the ; gre 

large hieroglyphic egg, in the temple of the Dioſcuri, as 5 

an emblem of the renewal of life from a ſtate of death. 

Upon the ſame account, the ſerpent was an attendant on 

Aſculapius, and became the mythological figure of medi- MW * 
eine. Bryant's Mythology, | v. ii. 309. Bacon's Works, nun, 
vol. v. p. 462. hriz 
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At Shuckborough, in Staffordſhire, Mr: An- 
fon has a conſiderable collection b. 


The late marquis of Rockingham placed 


ſereral ſtatues and buſts at Wentworth Aae | 


in Vorkſhire. 


At St. Ann's hill, are the Fut of Sappho, 


Trajan, Cicero in gialla Sienna, and Demo- 
eritus, which were brought from a houſe at 
Kingſgate, in the iſle of Thanet, built by the 
late Lord Holland, as a correct imitation of 
Cicero's Formian villa, at Baiz. Mr. Fox 


has removed them to bis preſent refidence at 


st. Ann's Hill. 


Amongſt a few antiques. of value at Lord 


Beſborough's houſe, at Rochampton, is the 
torſo of Venus, which its former poſſeſſor, 


Baron Stoſch, one of the firſt connoiſſeurs or 
lis day, would not allow to be, in any de- 


gree, inferior to the Venus de' Medici. 
There was another in England of nearly 


_ > Statues of Adonis, Thalia, and of the emperour Tra- 
jan, in the attitude of haranguing his army, are particu- 


Cheſter, 


CN 
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by the Hercules of Ryſsbrack, excellent as 


larized by Mr. Pennant, Journey from London te 
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equal pretenſions, which was reſtored by Wil. 
ton, when the duke of Richmond's; and waz 

unfortunately burned in his houſe at White. 
hall. It had belonged to Mr. W. Lock. 4 


beautiful head of Atalanta, likewiſe from Mr. | 


L. was deſtroyed by the ſame accident. 


Lord Yarborough has a few antiques, and ö 


one, a head of Niobe, is acknowledged as the 


genuine workmanſhip of Scopas. It is much 


ſuperior to the head of Niobe, in the cele- 


brated groupe at Florence; and was n 


wo Lord Exeter. 


A fountam Nymph and ſeveral other good 
| Ae were collected by the late Lord Ca | 


melford. 


Sir John Macpherſon's marbles are more 
ſelect than numerous, as they conſiſt of about 
L twenty mutilated heads, and two ſmall | 


figures which are imperſect. 
Sir William Strickland, ncar Scarborough, 


has about twelve pieces, which are worthy | 


notice, and judiciouſſy collected. 
Mr. Brand Hollis, near Chelmsford, in 
Eſſex, poſſeſſes about twenty antique mar- 


bles, amongſt which are figures, buſts, heads, 


ſarcophagi, ſepulchral urns, &c. of conſider- 
able merit and variety. 


Of | 
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Sir William Hamilton to the Britiſh Mu- 
ſeum in 1 772, for 8000/. the firſt collec- 


tion in England was that made by Lord 


Cawdor, and fold by auction in 1800<. Mr. 
Greaves has lately brought ſome, extremely 

| beautiful and perfect, from Rome. 
It muſt be a ſubject of general regret to 


virtuoſi, that ſome of the ſingularly fine col- 


lection of Sir William Hamilton, made dur- 
ing his long reſidence at Naples, with ſo 
much taſte and judgment, were wrecked in 


the Coloſſus man of war, near the Scilly 
iſlands, 1 in 1798*. 


Of ſmall bronzes, Egyptian, Etruſcan, and 
Grecian, the moſt valuable, both for ſcience 
and ſelection, are thoſe in the cabinet of Mr. 


R. P. Knight. The Jupiter and Mercury 


are unrivalled i in England. 


© A large nola vaſe was fold for 477. 5s. and another 


much larger, and the companion to one in the Vatican, 
for 68/. 55s. 


* In 1791, he publihed the beſt volume of a Col- 


ling been buried in the ruins of Herculaneum and Pom- 
pen, almoſt two thouſand years. 


e e Mr. 
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lection of Engravings from ancient Vaſes, moſtly of pure 
Greek workmanſhip,” and the ſecond in 1795. Eight 
large caſes, containing antiques, out of twenty-four, were 
conſigned to the Coloſſus, and are conſequently loſt, after 
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388 SCULPTURE. 
Mr. J. S. Hawkins has lately brought from 


the Levant a bronze patera, which was 
found, with eleven others, at Dodona. The 
ſtory repreſented 1s either Paris and Helen 
Adonis, with Proſerpine in inferis, or Venus 
and Anchiſes. The execution 15 1n the yery 
firſt ſtyle of excellence. 


A bas· relief of Niobe and ke: children, 


fund near Naples, and intended as a preſent | 
from his Sicilian majeſty to his brother of 
Spain, was taken at ſea, and purchaſed by 
the late Sir Thomas Robinſon. The ſubject. 


as we learn from Winckelmann, 1 18 extremely 


rare in the antique. This marble 1 18 beyond 


any compariſon with that at Wilton, or an) 


of the ſame ſubject in England. It is now | 


in the poſſeſſion of J. B. S. Morritt, Eſq. of 


 Rokeby, in Yorkſhire, the able inveſtigator ot 


the plains of Troy *. Lord Cawdor had a bas- 
relief of a female carrying a triumphal wreati 
towards a temple, formerly in the Negron 


collection; it was ſold for 113 guineas, 


During the _ thirty years, ſince the 


. (Mon. Ined. T. ii. p. 1355 There are two bas-te- 


Vefs, fo often the ſubject of the pocts, only at Rome, in 
the Albani and Borgheſe collections. 


R A 
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taſte for antique ſculpture has prevailed 


in England, ſeveral collections have un- 
dergone the common viciſfitudes of pro- 


perty. 


Mr. Lyde Brownf, whoſe marbles were 
rery frequently changed by ſale and pur- 


chaſe, about the year 1787, diſpoſed of the 


whole to the agent of the empreſs of Ruſſia, 
for 23,000/5, There is a ſingularly fine buſt 


of Lucius Verus. 

Mk Mr. Chace Price's auction, were a Ve. 
nus Salutifera, and ſeveral vaſes of conſider- 
able value. 


Amongſt Mr. Beaumont $ ſtatues were a 


| Cupid and the Eagle, in marble, now Mr. 
Townley's. There were, likewiſe, a coloſſal 
Venus, and one of a ſmall ſize. 


When Mr. Jennings diſpoſed of the an- 


tiques he had procured at Rome, a dog, 
ſimilar to that at Florence, found a pur- 


'A catalogue of this collection, which was as Wim- 
| bledon, was printed in 19879. 


This ſum was to be remitted by the empreſs of Ruſſia 
to her agent, who failed, when Mr. Brown had received only 


the firſt inſtalment, The magnificent Catherine reſiſted 
every ſolicitation to indemnify him, and availed herſelf of 
the poſſeſſion of the marbles. 


23 2 chaſer 


by” 
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chaſer in Mr. Duncombe of Yorkſhire, for 

1000/. 
An Athleta of the early Greck. ſculpture 
was ſold at the ſame time, to Lord Ca- 

dpgan. | - 
'The former gentleman has, Nite a 

Diſcobolus, from Mr. W. Lock's collection, 

of which there is a repetition, in the Muf, 

Pio-Clem. Mr. Townley' s Diſcobolus is de- 

livering the quoit and ſtooping forward, with 
the left arm thrown back. Mr. Duncombe IN 
has juſt delivered it, and has the right arm 

ſill extended as watching its ſucceſs, with 
another quoit in the left. 

A few marbles, collected by Lord Vere, at 
Hanworth, were ſold in 1798. To 
Lord Bateman has a Mercury, and Led | 
Exeter a Bacchus; either of which Would 
grace any collection, even in Italy. 

I muſt not omit, that in this kingdom are 
ſome vaſes of extraordinary elegance and exe- 


cution. The Barbarini vaſe , now the duke 
of 


FRO 
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b An account of the Barbarini vaſe is given by Lumil- , 
den, Antiq. of Rome, p. 68; M. D' Hancarville, Mr. 


Wedge wood, and in ſeventeen other publications. It is 
compoſed 


_ 
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of Portland's, is admirably deſcribed by Dr. 
Darwin. One at Warwick Caſtle, extreme- 


ly large and fine, was ſent by Sir William 
Hamilton. Lord Cawdor had another of ſu- 


perior ſculpture and nearly as large, found in 
the rums of Hadrian's palace, and brought 


from the villa Lanti; at his fale it produced 


700 guineas. The Nuptial vaſe, at Wilton, 


and thoſe already noticed in the catalogues of _ 
Mr. Townley and Mr. Blundell, reflect credit 


on their owners. 
Hitherto I have conſined mylelt to the 


antique. There are, morcover, in England, 
ſeveral ſpecimens of the arts, after their revival 


in Italy, as well original, as bronze caſts from 
the more celebrated ſtatues, to which (as I 


attempt only a catalogue) 1 will flightly 


advert. 
When the gallant and 8 Henry 


Howard, earl of Surrey, had been victorious 


in the liſts of Florence, the grand duke pre- 


compoſed of glaſs, the figures of white opake, raiſed on a 
ground of blue. The ſubject evidently refers to the Eleu- 


{ian myſteries. 


Or bid mortality rejoice and mourn "is 
O'er the fine forms of Portland's myſtic urn,” 
| Darwin, Cs 11. J. 31. 
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302 SCULPTURE. 
ſented him with a ſhield, wrought in ſilver, 
It was the work of Johannes Stradenus, a 
celebrated artiſt of the Florentine ſchool. On 
the convex part 1s repreſented the battle be. 
tween the Hetrurians and the Romans, 
where the former are defeated by Cobles, at 
a bridge. The infide is embelliſhed by two 
ſtories, thoſe of Mutius Scævola thruſting his : 
hand into the fire, and Q. Curtius leap ping 
into the gulf. This beautiful piece of work- 
manſhip, and venerable, on account of the 
' anecdote attached to it, is twenty- four inches 
in diameter, and is now preſerved at Norfolk 
houſe. 
Of the ſame era and ſtyle of execution is 
a Bell, at Strawberry-hill, by Benvenuto Cel- 
lini. Lord Beſborough has a buſt of De- 
| moſthenes, by the ſame artiſt. 
King Charles I. had the Gladiator of the 
Villa Borgheſe, by Bernini; which produced 
300 . gt his fale, and is now at Houghton. 
But his Neptune and Glaucus, ſo long the 
ornament of the gardens of the Villa Ne- 
groni, at Rome, paſſed from Sir Joſhua Rey- 
nolds to Lord Yarborough, who has given 
them to Mr. Aufrere, at Chelſea. _ 
Others may be claſſed together, as the 
3 bronze 
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bronze Borgheſe Gladiator, which once ſtood. 


in St. James's park, now at Hampton Court. 
A ſleeping Venus, at Holkham, and Her- 


cules, at Wanſtead, by Delveaux; the Ve- 


nus; the Wreſtlers; the Whetter; and the 


Fraun from the Medici gallery, by Soldani | 
Benzi, at Blenheim. There is likewiſe the 
model of Bernini's Fountain in the Piazza 


Navona, at Rome, the original of which Lord 
Arundel offered to purchaſe. At Sion-houſe is 


the dying Gladiator, by Valadier, which is re- 


peated at Wilton, with the Farneſe Hercules, 
by Verepoil. The beſt caſt in plaiſter of Paris 


in England, is the Venus de' Medicis belong- 


ing to Mr. Lock, at Norbury park, with 


ſome others by Torenti, at Rome, repetitions 


of which Mr. Lawrence has likewiſe pro- 
cured. The Hercules Farneſe, at Somerſet- 


houſe, acquires from its preſent ſtation : an 
effect * to the original. 


i Statues, from the antique, by the artiſts of the French 


academy, are the Artemiſia, Narciſſus, and Galatea, at 
Verſailles, by Des Jardins. Hamadryad, by Leranbert, 


and Milo of Crotona, by Puget, the Michelagnoulo of 


France. There are likewiſe his groupe of Perſcus and 


Andromeda, Maury's Tritons, Faunus, Flora, and Venus 


| Def gns, 


de 
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Deſigns, after the antique, in ſtatuary are rare. 
Mr. Wilton has finiſhed a buſt of Milo Cro- 


toniates at Blenheim, and Mr. Bacon a ſtatue 


of Narciſſus, for which he was decreed a 


premium by the ſociety for the encourage- 
ment of arts and ſciences. But the moſt 


happy effort of this art in England, | 18 the 


Hercules of Rysſbrack, already mentioned. 
At Rome, there is now flouriſhing in great 


celebrity, Antonio Canova, a Venetian ſculp- 
tor, who has completed, after the antique, 
Cupid and Pſyche, Venus and Adonis, and | 


Hercules and Lycus with the Neſſæan Shirt. 
The two former approach nearly to Greeian 
excellence, both i in character and ſweetneſs: , 


and the latter has all the force of the unfiniſh- 
ed torſos of Michelagnuolo. Bernini's groupe | 


of Apollo and Daphne, in the Borgheſe villa, 
is left far behind; and M. Agnuolo would 
have found a. competitor for fame, had he 
been contemporary with Canova. 


Lord Cawdowp is poſſeſſed of an exquiſite 


de Medici by Coyſevox. At Marly, are Hippomanes and 3 
Daphne in marble by Couſtou. The royal gardens are 
peopled like the Elyſian fields, but the abovementioned 


may be noticed amongſt a crowd. 


ſtatue 


\ 
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ſtatue of Cupid, which amply entitles this 
ſingular artiſt to the higheſt commendation. 
In purſuance of the original plan of theſe 


at Oxford, will be the ſubje& of obſervation. 
About the year 1630, Hubert Le Soeur, a 


native of France, who had ſtudied under the 


famous John of Bolognał, arrived in England. 
If he was aſſociated with Pierre Tacca, who 
finiſhed the horſe in the equeſtrian ſtatue of 
Henry TV. in 1610, left incomplete on the 
death of his maſter John of Bologna, two 
years preceding, he muſt have been far ad- 
vanced in life. Three only of his works in 


bronze are now known with certainty to 


exiſt, The equeſtrian ſtatue of Charles I. a 
buſt of the ſame monarch with a caſque in 


the Roman ſtyle, and a ſtatue in armour of 


William Herbert Earl of Pembroke, Lord 
thigh Chamberlain and Chancellor of Oxford. 


The laſt was given to the Univerſity by T. 


The Cain and Abel by John Bologna given to Charles I. 


by the king of Spain, was afterward preſented to Villiers 


Duke of Buckingham, who placed it in the garden of 


Vork-houſe. There is a caſt in lead in the quadrangle of 


Brave noſe College, probably taken from this original. 
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Earl of pembroke, about the time of the 
reſtoration. The air of this ſtatue is very 
noble, and the proportions juſt, but it is now 
ſeen to infinite diſadvantage, having been 


cooped up in a part of the picture gallery, | 


very low, and of a few feet only in diameter, 
| Surely the centre of the quadrangle had been 
a more appropriate ſtation. It was intended 
to be larger than liſe; but it is now placed ſo 
near the eye, that the figure is gigantic. 
The equeſtrian ſtatue of Charles I. was ori- 
ginally made for the Earl of Arundel in 1633, 


as the archives of that noble family ſhew. : 


How it was concealed during the interregnum 


is well known; and that it was erected at 
Charing Croſs in 1678. Le Soeur made 


likewiſe a model of it, one foot and an inch 


high, which was in the royal collection“. 


There is likewiſe a buſt of Charles I. in a 
Roman caſque by Le Soeur, at Stourhcad. 


! At Gothurſt, the ancient ſeat of the Digbys, are two 


| buſts in bronze which cannot be attributed, by any proof, 
either to Le Soeur or Fanelli, although there is no doubt, 

that one or both theſe artiſts were employed. The ſtyle 
of theſe buſts is different; in the antique, and the Vandyke 
or dreſs of the times. They repreſent the Lady Venetia, 


the beloved wife of Sir Kenelm Digby. 
7 5 5 Franceſco 
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Franceſco Fanelli, a Florentine, ſhared the 


royal patronage. The loſs of one eye did not 


prevent his attaining to excellence as a ſculp- 
tor; though evidently inferior to Le Soeur. 
| Archbiſhop Laud employed him to caſt the 


ſtatues of Charles and Henrietta to decorate 


the new colonnade which he had built at 


St. John's College, after a deſign of Inigo 
Jones. Fanelli was paid 4oo/, for them. 
Others of his works have conſiderable merit; 
particularly the figure of Lord Cottington, 


and the buſt of his lady in Weſtminſter 


Abbey. 


In the Cathedral at Glouceſter, are two 


recumbent figures in white marble of uncom- 
mon excellence. They repreſent Alderman 
Blackleach and his wite, and are dated 1639: 


apparently, they are moſt minute copies from 


Vandyke, and are ſo much in the ſtyle of the 


abovementioned, known as the works of 
Fanelli, that I cannot heſitate to attribute 
them to that ſculptor. Judge Bridgeman's 


effigy at Ludlow, in the dreſs of the age of 
Charles the firſt, may poſſibly be likewiſe by 

bis hand. Neither of theſe monuments are 
claimed by Nicholas Stone, in his own liſt 


given by Mr. Walpole, and are indeed of 
workmanſhip 
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workmanſhip very ſuperior, in point of truth 
and elegance. Several ſmall copies from 
the antique are mentioned in Vanderdort's 
catalogue of the royal collection, which haye 
been diſperſed. He was a contemporary with 
Algardi, but it does not appear that they ſtu- 


died in the ſame ſchool of ſculpture. By the f 


univerſal fame of Bernini, king Charles was 
induced to procure the buſts of himſelf and 
the queen, by his hand. The king's" buft 
was ſold by the parliament in 1652 for 800], 


Bernini had received 1000 Roman crowns for 


it; but the civil wars prevented his beginning 
that of the royal conſort. Having been re- 


placed in the palace at Whitehall, it was : 


faid to have been conſumed in the. fire which 


. happened there in 1697. There are cone 1 


m This buſt was taken fron a picture by Vai in | 


which the full face, the three quarter, and the profile, are 
exhibited together. Bernini's obſervation upon the firſt 
ſight, is quoted by the lovers of phyſiognomy. Mr, Baker, 
who took the picture to Rome, gave about 150 J. for his 
own buſt, which was fold at Sir P. Leley's ſale, and is now 
Lord Hardwicke's. Rysſbrack finiſhed a buſt of king 


| Charles in marble from a caſt of Bernini's, for the late G. : 
A. Selwyn, who bequeathed it to Mlle. Fagnani, now © 
| Counteſs of Yarmouth. Lady Jane Cheyney's monument 


at Chelſea is likewiſe by Bernini, for which he, received 


Foo J. There is a bronze buſt of C. I. in Hammerſmith 
Chapel, 
+ $8 tures 
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tures to the contrary; but the buſt has diſap- 
ared from the time of that event®. 

At All Souls College is a ſtatue of Colonel 
Codrington, the founder of their library, in a 
Roman military Sagum, by Sir Henry Cheere. 
The repreſenting an Engliſh ſoldier as a Ro- 1 
man, is a ſacrifice of truth to taſte. We may ll! 
ſee with what effe& he would have been 
carved in full uniform in the equeſtrian effigy 
of William duke of Cumberland, in Cavendiſh 11 
Square. Although omitted by Mr. Walpole, | 
probably becauſe a living artiſt, Cheere has 
acquitted himſelf 1 in this ſtatue, above medio- 
crity. 

Of the works of Rysſbrack, and his compe- 
titor Roubiliac, Oxford can boaſt a few ſpe- 
cimens ; but thoſe of the latter are inferior 
to others at Cambridge. Dr. Radcliffe's ſta- 
tue, in his library, by Rysſbrack, has ſtrong 
reſemblance, without grace. Mr. Lock's ſta- 
tue at Chriſtchurch, by Roubiliac, 1 is encum- 
bered with drapery, without ſtyle or charac- 
ter, either antique or modern. In what ſchool 
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Charles, to late times to be wann fair, 


Aſſigned his figure to Bernini's care. Lil 
PopE Epil. Hor. ep. I, 380. il 
of 
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of ſculpture Ry sſbrack was formed, Mr. Wal. 
pole has not ſpecified. His firſt appearance 
in England was about the year 1720, when 
the ſtatuaries of Paris, particularly Le Paiitre, 
Vancleve, Bouchardon, and Le Gros, enjoyed 


" os firſt reputation, and had many ſcholars, 


whoſe invention was exhauſted in the claſſi. 
cal fopperies of the royal gardens. Where- 
ever he acquired the elements of his art, the 
talents of a maſterly artiſt were expanded! in 


— England, to our honour, as a nation. His 


bronze equeſtrian ſtatue of King William® at 
HBriſtol, and his monument of Biſhop Hough 
in Worceſter cathedral, I would ſelect as his 
| ſuperior works. Rysſbrack, in his principal 


figures, Was generally happy in the choice of 


his attitudes, and eminently ſo in this prelate's; 
if it be not rather theatrical, the only fault 


The beſt in England. Two antique equeſtrian ſta- 
tues only remain. The M. Aurelius in bronze at Rome, 
and that in marble of Marcus Nonnius Balbus at Naples. 
France, before the revolution, poſſeſſed Henry IV. by 
John of Bologna, at Paris. Louis XIV. by Girardon, in 
the place de Vendome; the ſame at Dijon by Le Hongre, 
at Rennes by Coyſevox. Louis XV. at Paris by Bouchar- 
don, and at Bourdeaux by Le Moyne. There is an equeſ- 
trian ſtatue of George ue in bronze, by Wilton, placed 
in Berkeler Square. 


which 
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which can be found in Mrs. Nightingale's \ | 
monument, or that of General Wade, in i | | 
Weſtminſter Abbey. The attention is ſeldom «© 1 
direrted from his principal figures to accom- . 
paniments, as in many modern inſtances (|; | 
and the — finiſhing of his a 18 ad- Il 
mirable. All 
The buſts by his hand are, John Balliol, = Fl i 
king of Scots, at Balliol college; Alfred at i 
Univerſity, finiſhed by Wilton; Gibbs the 4 


architect, in the Radcliff Library; Dr. R. 
Friend, Archbiſhop Boulter, and, I pre- 


ſume, the buſts of George I. J. and II. at Chriſt- 
| church. in 
Roubiliac was a native of Lyons, a city El | | 
ich had given birth to ſeveral of the moſt Il 
Wl famous French ſculptors: to A. Coyſevox, Il 
N. Couſtou, and L'Amoreux, the contempo- i 
x of Roubiliac, and, witlr ſome probability, it 
„his fellow-ſcholar, under Couſtou. There is 5 || 
a want of ſimplicity, and a certain French alr, 5 | 
in all the works of this artiſt; from which 
| the celebrated ſtatue of Newton at Trinity | 


- £ college, Cambridge, is by no means exempt. 


At Chriſtchurch are fine buſts of Dr. Ma- 
I Bl thew Lee, gr. Frewen, and one of the 
; founder at All Souls. 


be: bs 
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In ſculpture, as well as in painting, this 
kingdom | had amply encouraged the ingenious 


of other countries, without producing wa 


_ artiſts of equal merit, till the appearance of 
Grinling Gibbons?, z whoſe ſtatue 1 in bronze of 
James II. now in Scotland Yard, is in a true 
Roman ſtyle. In minute ornaments carved in 
wood, Gibbons has no equal. His works in 
that manner are frequent; but the beſt are at 
Lord Egremont s at Petworth, Windſor, and 
the Duke of Norfolk's at Holm Lacey. In the 
| chapel of Trinitycollege,Oxford, are ſome ſtrik- 


ing proofs of his genius. But the works of Ba- | 


con, Banks, Nollekins, Wilton, and Flaxman, 


will reſcue the preſent age from being totally 
indebted to foreigners for perfection in ſtatuary. | 
His preſent majeſty at Chriſtchurch *, a buſt, 

As ſtatuaries, and natives of England, the names of -4 
Nicholas Stone and Francis Bird ſhould not be paſſed over | 


in total ſilence. Their works at Oxford however exhibit 
little more than the imperfection of ſculpture in England, 
when they were conſidered as the belt artiſts. 

There are others at Somerſet place, in the apartmen's 
of the Royal Society me Academy, and of the Society of 
Antiquaries. 

It is ſaid of Le Moyne, ſculptor to Louis XV. that during 


the interval from 1730 to 1773, in each year, he finiſhed | 


three or four buſts of that monarch, which were fent to 
different parts of F rance. 


b 
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by the firſt· mentioned, has the ſtrength of 


Bernini. 


In the hall at An Souls is a ſtatue of 
Judge Blackſtone, fitting and habited in his 


magiſtratical chafacter, which is indeed full ; 


ol ſpirit and dignity. It commands attention, 


and expreſſes importance. But the queſtion 


reſpecting the coſtume will occur to moſt 


ſecators; end Bacon impoſed a hard taſk 


upon himſelf when he undertook fuch a pro- 
fuſion of wig and ermine. Perhaps ſo rigid 
an adherence to veriſimilitude may be in moſt 


inſtances relaxed, with happier effect, if not 


totally diſpenſed with. Nothing, however, 
between an exact repreſentation of the dreſs 
olf the times and the true antique, ſhould be 


admitted in ſtatuary. Kent's fancy dreſs for 


Shakſpeare j in Weſtminſter Abbey, and of the 
Duke of Somerſet at Cambridge, habited as if 


he had lived in the reign of Charles the firſt, are 
incorrect. In St. Paul's Cathedral the ſtatues 
of Johnſon and Howard, both by Bacon, are 
in oppoſite ſtyles. The Philoſopher is in the 


habit of an Athenian, gigantic, rather than 


coloflal? whilſt the head of the * 


18 


? Jean Baptiſte Pigalle was famous for the anatomical 
„ accuracy 
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18 dreſſed like that of a gentleman of our own 
times. 
When we would tranſmit to poſterity a 
durable repreſentation of eminent perſons in 
braſs or marble, we ſhould follow the exam- 
ple and cuſtom of the ancients. It is their 
genius or their virtue which are brought for- 
ward to our minds by the ſemblance of life: 
and ſo trifling arid changeable a circumſtance 
as the dreſs of the times they lived in can 
make no impreſſion. The Romans paid no 
attention to it, and frequently gave to the 
ſtatues of mortals the habits and ſymbols of 
their deities, {till * the likeneſs of the 
individual. 
We ſhould confult likewiſe the nature of 
the materials, as well as the power of the art. 
The * eternal buckle in Parian Stone,” may 
be traced to the Emperour Otho, the firſt who 


accuracy of his figures, and choſe the following opportunity. 
It was propoſed to erect a monument to Voltaire in his life- 
time; and Pigalle undertook the ſtatue, provided it were 
diveſted of drapery. He executed a figure ſcrupulouſly 
from the life; the leaneſt, the uglieſt, and the moſt diſ- 
guſting that could be imagined. In the ſtatue of Johnſon 
we diſcover the athletic author, who felled a bookſeller with 
a folio, before we think of the Rambler. 
Wo wore 
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wore a peruke; and the falſe hair piled over 


the forehead of the Empreſs Fauſtina, may ; 


vie, for uglineſs, with the wig of Sir Clou- 


deſley Shovel, in Weſtminſter Abbey. In 


the ſimplicity of the antique we have an 
unerring model; but the ambition of novelty, 


and the affeRation of the French ſchool, and 
even of Bernini himſelf, have done great vio- 


lence to ſculpture. The ecclefiaſtic coſtumes 


as far as is confined to broad folds, without 
the minutiæ of plaits, flowing wigs, and lace, 
is the beſt of modern uſage, attempted by the 


chiſſel. Many of the ſtatues of the Popes at 
St. Peter's are in a chaſte and grand ſtyle, 
particularly that of Rezzonico (Clement 


XIII.) by Antbitio Canova; who has judi- 
ciouſly departed from the ſameneſs of the 


others, all of whom are pontifically ſeated. 
Rezzonico kneels, and. his fine countenance 
expreſſes the humbleſt adoration. But the 


full dreſs of an Engliſh judge has inſuperable 
diſadvantages; and few artifts would have 


ſucceeded ſo well as Bacon. 

At Chriſtchurch are buſts of General Guiſe, 
Archbiſhop Robinſon, Biſhop Barrington, 
&. and at Pembroke College one of Dr. 
Y 'ohnfon, all by Bacon, and elaborately finiſhed. 
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For a very memorable improvement in ſe. 
pulchral ſtatuary we are indebted to him. 
The idea of repreſenting the virtues of the 
_ deceaſed by ſymbolical figures, if not. original, 

is well applied. It has been conſidered a; 
derogatory to a Pope, to give any eulogium 
upon his tomb, but his character is deſcribed 


by ſymbolical ſtatues. This cuſtom originat- 


ed in the ſixteenth century upon the revival 


of the arts, and has been Cats ral. | 


Of theſe numerous perſonifications of the 
yirtues, the beſt is that of Juſtice” on the 
monument of Paul the third, by Guglielmo 


Della Porta. Others of great fame, are the 


figure which repreſents « Painting” on the 
tomb of M. Agnoulo in the church of 8. 
Croce at Florence, by Battiſta Lorenzo, and 


that of Cardinal Richlieu in the church a I 


the Sorbonne at Paris, upon which. 
« Science,” by F. Girardon, 
Bacon has adopted this mode very happily, 
though not without repetition of his firſt 
thoughts; and has attained to nearly an equal 
degree of perfection in ſeveral of his emble- 
5 Matical — * which are . in Weſtmin⸗ 


4 The monument of Mis Whynel. 


] 
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ſten 
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ſter Abbey, the Abbey church at Bath”, and 
Briſtol cathedral, where his monument to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Draper (Sterne's Eliza) is ex- 
quiſitely imple. In the ſame place, is one, 
deſigned by the Athenian Stuart, for Mrs. 
| Maſon, the wife of the poet, to which I give 
the preference, merely for its more ſtrictiy 
claſſical form. 

One of Bacon's laſt works was a monu- 
ment for Mr. Whitbread, which is a beauti- 
ful compoſition. His figure of Benevolence 
is again introduced, with a variation only in 
the attitude. It 1s well worthy the antique. 
We. muſt, however, in candour, confeſs 
that the merit of the deſign is not Bacon' 8. 
The principal figure, fainting, and ſupported 


difference only of coſtume, of F. Girardon's 
groupe above mentioned. Benevolence is 


figures much higher than Bacon, who, it is 
much to be regretted, had never viſited Italy; 
and appears to have been not very ſuſceptible 


ful models from elegant life. 


r Of Lady Miller. 


by Religion, is almoſt a repetition, with the 


ſubſtituted for Science. Girardon finiſhed his 


of ideal beauty. His female figures are faith- 
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But another marble, ſcarcely finiſhed at 
the time of his death, will ſecure him a laſt· 
ing fame for originality and claſſical taſte, 
It is the Cœnotaph lately erected at Weſt- 
minſter Abbey to the poet Maſon. A Muſe 
holding his profile on a medallion, reclines on 
an antique altar, on which are ſculptured, in 
relief, a lyre, the tragic maſque, and laurel 
wreath; all of the moſt correct form, as ſcen 
on ancient ſarcophagi of the pure ages. ; 

To return to the ſtatuary at Oxford. — 
Francis Bird's ſtatues at Chriſtchurch arc 
inferior, and it could ſcarcely be imagined by 
the ſame hand as that of Dr. Ruſby in Weſt- 

minſter Abbey. In the Picture Gallery are 
the buſts of Newton and of Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren, by Edward Pierce the elder, his ſcholar 
and aſſiſtant, which evince a proficiency, con⸗ 
ſidering the ſtate of the arts at that time. 

A head in the ſtyle of the antique of a 
young Bacchanal, lately preſented to this 
gallery, is ſingular, not only for its beauty, 
but as the work of the Hon. Mrs. Damer“. 
Amongſt the ancients, no female ſculptor s 
had attained to excellence ſufficient to be 


5 Tt is inte ANNA EEIMOPIE AAMHP EIIOIEI. " 
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zecorded; but on the revival of the arts, we 

have one very extraordinary inſtance. 
Propertia de Roſſi was born at Bologna, at 

the cloſe of the fifteenth century, As her 


hiſtory, no leſs than her talents as an artiſt, 


are intereſting, I will relate 1t”, 


The mallet and chiſſel are not uſually ſeen 
in the heads of the Graces. Propertia was 


not only verſed in ſculpture, but profeſſed 


painting and muſic, in both of which ſhe 


had reached no common excellence, Her 
firſt works were carvings in wood, and on 
peach- ſtones, eleven of which were in the 
muſeum of the Marquis Graſſi at Bologna, 

each repreſenting on one ſide one of the 
apoſtles, and on the other ſeveral ſaints. In 


theſe minute attempts having gained univerſal 
_ applauſe, ſhe then gave a public proof of her 


genius in two angels, which. ſhe finiſhed in mar- 


ble, for the front of the cathedral of St. Pe- 
trons. A buſt of Count Guido Pepoli was 
cqually admired. The rules of perſpective 
and architecture were not only familiar to 


Ly, Vaſari. V. I. p. 171, edit. 1568, in which is a por- 
trait engraved in wood, and of uncertain reſemblance. 


No mention is made of her in Pilkington 8 nen of 
ainters. 


1 
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her, but ſhe is known to have ſketched many 
deſigns in thoſe arts; yet with all theſe talents, 
and a fame unrivalled by her ſex, Propertia was 
moſt unfortunate. In early life ſhe had been 
married without ſympathy, and had fixed her 
affections on one whoſe heart was totally 1 in 
ſenſible. As her health was daily yielding N 
1 deſpair, ſhe undertook a bas-rclief of the 
ſtory of Joſeph .and Potiphar's wife, which 
ſhe lived juſt long enough to finiſh, and died 
young in 1530. It was at once a monu— 
ment of her hopeleſs paſſion and of her ad- 
mirable 1kill®. Who does not envy the poſ- 
ſeſſor of ſuch a relique, if it full — with 
ſuch a tale belonging to it? 2 
Mrs. Damer firſt ſtudied the dne and |} 
was inſtructed by Ceracchi, who has repre- | 
ſented her as the Muſe of Sculpture, and | 
received farther aſſiſtance in the ſchool of } 
Bacon. ” 
Two Kittens, in white marble, with the 
ſhock dogs, and the ofprey eagle in terra 
cotta, at Strawberry-hill, now her own re- 
ſidence, have merited the elegant encomium 


of Horace Walpole * = 


1 4 Infandum ſi fallere poſſit amorem.” Ex. 4. v. 85. 
Non me Praxiteles fecit at Anna Damer.“ 


Theſ I 
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Theſe firſt mentioned are amongſt her 
early performances, and promiſed the future 
excellence to which ſhe has attained?. A 
ſtatue of his preſent majeſty, larger than life, 
at Edinburgh; thoſe, of admirable reſem- 
blance and grace, of Lady Melbourn and 


Lady Elizabeth Foſter; of Mrs. Siddons in 


the character of the Tragic Muſe; the heads 
of Tame and Iſis, for the bridge at Henley; a 5 

beautiful Greyhound *, and the Bacchanal 
above mentioned, are works upon the merit 
of which a profeſſional artiſt might ſecurely 
reſt his fame. Theſe ſingular proots of ge- 


nius will command the admiration of poſte- 


krity, as well for grandeur as elegance; nor 


will the obſervation of Quintilian upon Poly- 


cletus be applicable, even to a female N 


1 1 with ſoft touch ſhall W chiſſel charm, 
With grace delight us, and with beauty warm 
Foſter's fine form ſhall hearts unborn engage, 

And Melburne' s ſmile enchant another age. 
Danxwiu. 


Exhibited in the Royal W N 1799, with the fol- 


lowing inſeription. 


* ANNA. ZEIMOPIS. EIIOIEI. a. Torri. IIIX- 
TON, ATTHI. KTNAPION. 


tor. 
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tor. © Quin ætatem graviorem dicitur refy. 
giſſe, nihil auſus præter leves genas *. SO i 
As a ſtatuary, Mrs. Damer is unrivalled, 
but in modelling in terra cotta *, not an in- 
ferior branch of the art, as it reſpects deſign, 
but only in point of difficulty as to execy- 


tion, ſhe has ſeveral competitors of her own 


ſex. 5 FF 
I be firſt tragedian of the Engliſh ſtage, 
Mrs. Siddons, has executed the buſts of her- 
felf and her brother, Mr. John Kemble, with 


aſtoniſhing truth and effect. Miſs Boyle, 


now Lady E. Fitzgerald, Miſs Ogle, the late 
Mrs. Wilmat, and Miſs Andraſs, have merit- 


ed the approbation of the public by various 


exhibitions of their genius for ſeulpture and 
modelling. 


It has been the object of this compilation, 
by detailing ſo circumſtantially the collec- 


tions of the virtuoſi of England, to give an 
authentic account of the treaſures of anti- 


a Lib. xii. c. x. p. 425. 


d Andrea Verocchio, who died | in 1488, was the firſt 
who invented and practiſed the method of oy off the 


features of any face in plaſter, 


x quity 
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quity preſerve ed in this country, rather than 
to enumerate the works of modern ſculp- 
tors. 1 4 = 8 
The great ſepulchral FEA" at Weſt- 
minſter is equally obvious to inſpection and 
criticiſm, and there is too wide a ſcope, both 
for praiſe and blame, to be comprehended 1 in 
theſe curſory pages. 

Upon a general view of theſe multitudi- 
nous ſpecimens of ſculpture, the admirer of 
the pure antique will be greatly diſappointed. 


in deſign only, have dared to deviate from 
| the French manner, fo ſuccesfully intro- 
duced by Ryſsbrack and Roubiliac, in whoſe 


che attempt to embody metaphyſical ideas, 
is much more frequent than happy. 
Bacon's monument to the poet Gray, is 


due to the claſſical deſign of his friend Maſon. 
a very grand groupe. The Britannia is the 


the Capitol, copied with the appropriate va- 
ration of the attributes. The monument to 


Bacon in defign and execution, and Stuart 


works theatrical perſoniſications abound, and 


That to Lord Chatham. certainly diſplays | 


Urbs Roma, and the Thames is the Tiber of 


Lord R. Manners exhibits the antique Nep- 
tune, 


| {i 
*1 
by 
| 

| 
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tune, and the ſtatue of Catherine Lady Wal. 
pole, was fimiſhed at Rome, by Valory, from | 
the celebrated Livia or Pudicitia, in the villa 
Mattei. j 

Stuart's deſign for the monument of Ge- 
neral Watſon, is original; and compoſed 
with admirable ſimplicity and taſte. 

The ſtriking defect of many female figures 
is not only in grace, but anatomy, whilſt the 
unfavourable attitudes of others required more 
ſkill than the ſculptors evidently poſſeſſed. 
But the Genii are ſtill more unclaſſical, as 
they are heavy with the characteriſtics of 

aerial lightneſs, and the wings are almoſt uni- 
verſally overcharged. 

With the Engliſh ſchool of N 
founded by Bacon, Banks, Nollekins, and Wil- 
ton, no nation, excepting Italy, will offer a 
ſucceſsful competition. Amongſt many mo- 
dern ſepulchral monuments which I obſerved 
at Rome and Florence, few appeared to have 
that degree of merit which every viſitant 
would expect to find. Thoſe in the pan- 
theon at Rome, erected to Winckelmann 
and Metaſtaſio, are not ſuperior to many in | 
England, for fimplicity or elegance. This | 

obſervation | 
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obſervation applies only to the monuments 
of private perſons, not thoſe of the Fe 
and cardinals. 

We have a riſing artiſt of uncommon me- 


it. Flaxman“ has acquired the very ſpirit 
of the antique, but rather of the Etruſcan, 
than of the Grecian ſtyle. He is the Pouſſin 


of ſculpture, and will add grace to correct- 
neſs, and execution to boldneſs of deſign, 


than that which commemorates the poet Col- 
ins in the cathedral at Chicheſter. 


gation to thoſe gentlemen who have dedi- 
cated ſo much of their opulence and atten- 


He has made a ſeries of deſigns from Æſchylus and 


tor ſtrength and originality. His monument for the poet 
Collins, in Chicheſter cathedral, exhibits the true charac- 
ter of the antique, without ſervility of imitation. 


as he advances in his profeſſion. A more 
claſſically conceived bas- relief is ſeldom ſeen 


But have we a national claim to inſiſt on, 
that in the honourable acquiſition of ſo many 
of the fineſt works of ancient ſculpture, 
every admirer of the arts will avow his obli- 


tion to form collections, little inferior, either 


Homer, which are publiſhed. Mr. Hope is in poſſeſſion 


of another taken from Dante. All theſe are unrivalled. 


6 in 
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in extent or merit, to thoſe of the Italian 


princes. Nor are the Gallic ſpoilers to be 


envied for their baſe poſſeſſion of ſo many | 
of the invaluable relics of ancient art. | 
That inſuperable vanity Which Marie 


terizes their nation will ever tender them in- . 
ſenſible to the ſimple beauties of the antique. 
Perfection itſelf can have no model to offer, 


which ſuch ambition of excellence will not 
attempt to improve. The claſſical fopperies 
with which their public reſorts were crowd- 


ed at the beginning of this century Will 


ſcarcely be corrected in their future works of 


ſculpture, unleſs a total reformation of taſte 


ſhould be effected by a more judicious appre- 
clation of the antique examples, of which 


they are become maſters, 


PART 


PART THE THIRD. 


Sum ex lis qui mirer antiquos, non tamen, 0 quidam tem- 
Fran noſtrorum i ingenia deſpicio. 


Prix. Epil. 1 v. ep. 21. 


Li Poete di pingono con le parole; li pittori parlano con I 
opere,  ANNIBALE CARACCI. 


| 
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SECTION I. 


Tur late Lord Orford, better known in 
the literary world as Mr. Horace Walpole, 
made the hiſtory of painting in England in- 
tereſting to common readers, and decorated 
2 ſubject barren in itſelf*, by the novelty of 
his remarks, and by an animated and perſpi- 
cuous ſtyle. He allows, that our national 

claims to more than barbarous attempts in 
the arts, were not ſuperior to thoſe of our 


2 — quæ > 
Deſperes tractata niteſcere poſſe. Ho. 
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northern neighbours at the ſame period. To 
trace, however, the progreſs from ſuch rude 
efforts to eventual perfection, required that 
a certain æra of the original introduction 
TE (for invention we have no proof) ſhould be 
aſcertained with preciſion. With his uſual 
ingenuity, he has combated ſome proofs of 
their exiſtence in this kingdom, which the 
_ zeal of George Vertue induced him to conſider | 
as authentic, and with equal judgment has diſ- 1 
criminated others which were no leſs deci- 
ſive of what can be termed painting, than 
r the age to which hoy a be — 

aſcribed. 
We learn, chat in the early reigns, after } 
the conqueſt, Greek enamellers, upon the 
poſſeſſion of Conſtantinople by the Croiſaders, 
were induced to follow them into Europe, 
and found an ample patronage in England. 
They were, at firſt, employed for emblazon- 
ing of arms on ſepulchral monuments, as in 
Weſtminſter Abbey; perhaps of thoſe Which 
were borne on the ſhields of the heroes of 
chivalry, but of this conjecture there is no 
abſolute proof. Cups, either for the ſervice | 
of the altar or the banquet, were moſt richly | 
_ finiſhed by thoſe artiſts. Two of greater 

| celebrity, 


celebrity, which are Rill a are of 


charter, to the corporation of Lynn, in Nor- 
folk; the other from a cypher with a mitre, 
Which is engraven on it, traditionally belong- 


cabinet of the duke of Norfolk. Of chalices 


and of which there are ſufficient notices in 
the inventories of plate given to monaſteries, 
the devaſtation committed upon their ſup- 
preſſion has left us ny the verbal deſcrip- 


5, tion. 


value and beauty“. 


rately given in Car ter 8 Antient Sculpture and Painting. 


Ee 3 ſinous 


rery curious workmanſhip. The more an- 
cient is that given by king John, with their 


ed to Thomas à Becket, and is now in the 


| which were ſtill more elaborate and ſplendid, 


The croſier of William of Wykcham be- 
queathed by him, and now in high preſerva- 
tion at New College, 18 rich in ornament, 
and exquiſitely wrought. Thoſe of other 
prelates were, probably, not inferior to it in 


The art of painting in freſco upon walls 
and ceilings, with colours compounded of re- 


b Pequeathed by the founder in 1403. It is fix feet 
to the crook, and fix inches more to the top ; and is accu- 


1 
| 
| 


P ³˙ wü ˙ AG 940 mT 
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ſinous gums, is very ancient in England, and 


being confined chiefly to eccleſiaſtical build. 1 
ings, it was frequently practiſed by wand more ; 


ingenious monks. 

In tae chapel of our Lady, behind the choir 
of Hereford cathedral, are many beautify] 

| freſco deſigns, not unlike the early ſketches 


of Cimabue or Giotto, and a ſpecies of large 


moſaic work, ſtill perfect. They are of the 
gage of Edward I. when ſeveral Greek and 
Italian artiſts had ſettled 1 in England. Theſe 


beide paintings on the walls were made in 


ecxact imitation of the veneered marbles, 


which, from being 10 eaſily procured, were 


uſed even as an external ornament in Italy. 


The outſide walls of the Duomo and Cam- 1 


panile at Florence, are faced with three kinds 
of marble, red, white, and black, diſpoſed 1 in 
ſmall oblong ſquares. The ſame artiſts, Who 


were once employed in applying the real ma- 


terial, introduced this imitation of it, as the 


richeſt decoration in countries, where it could 


not be found. 


Buildings! in the norh of Italy, were imi- 
tated in the reigns of Henry III. and Ed- 


ward I. as far as their ſhrine work, and 
more ornamental architecture, Which appears 


from 


— 
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from many now to be ſeen there in unperiſh- 
ing marble, inſtead of friable ſtone and evane- 
ſcent colours. It is ſaid, that even in the 
more early ages of the monaſtic inſtitution, 
its votaries were encouraged to acquire ſeve- 
ral of the liberal arts. In writing, then con- 
| fined to a few, they were ambitious to excel, 
and the miſſals were illuminated by them. 
We may fairly conjecture, that they acquired 
all that they were capable of learning and 
practiſing from profeſſional artiſts, ſo that, in 
proceſs of time, they ſupplied their place, and 
the interior embelliſhments of churches were 
fmiſhed by the Monks themſelves. The por- 
celain tiles for the pavement of the high al- 
tar, were certainly prepared for the kiln by 
them, and they diſcovered neatneſs in the 
: penciling of the armorial hearings, and fancy 
in the ſcrolls and rebus, which were the more 
common ſubjects. 
8 very curious MS. of the lives of the Ab- 
bots of Glouceſter, throws much light on 
this ſuppoſition. Abbot Wygmore, who pre- 
ſided in the reign of Edward II. is reported *, 


not 


e In the MS. before cited (p. 23) quod in diverſis 
artibus multum dilectabatur, ut ipſe ſæpiſſime operetur, ex 
. e 4 multgs 
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not only to have encouraged the liberal and 
mechanic arts in his monaſtery, but to have 
excelled in them himſelf, and to have em. 
broidered doves of ſilver upon a green ſatin 
cope, for the office of Pentecoſt, with his 
own hands. . = 

In his great dining room were portraits of 
all the kings of England, prior to Edward II. 
to whom he gave a ſumptuous feaſt . Judg- 
ing only from what yet remains, we are apt 
to fix the true æra of the introduction of 
ſeveral of the fine arts into this country per- 
| haps ſeveral centuries below the true date. 

A ſeries of figures in diſtemper were once 
near the altar at Merton College. Before 1 

the cloſe of the fourteenth century, many 
portraits of princes and eminent men have 

been executed, which were defaced by the 
indiſeriminating zeal of the reformers. 
One of the moſt authentic, and of the 


multos diverſos operarios in dicta arte percoleret.“ At the 
high altar of the cathedral of Glouceſter is a beautiful 


pavement of painted bricks, placed there by Abbot Se- 
broke. | 


4 Id. MS. 
e A. Wood. Antiq. Oxon. 
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greateſt merit as a painting, 1s the portrait of 
Richard II. in Weſtminſter Abbey, ſaid to 
have been retouched by Vandyke. From 
the circumſtance of the general obliteration 
of colours from the walls of churches at ee: 
reformation, this ſpecies of painting is now 
rarely ſeen in any degree of excellence. 
The art of iluminating on vellum is of 
high antiquity in this kingdom. Miſlals 
were made ſplendid, according to the dignity 
of the poſſeſſor, by the moſt delicate lIimn- 
ings in miniature, which were not confined 
to ſcriptural ſubjects, but trequently exhibited 
the portrait of the owner, and his immediate 
relatives fo There are ſeveral in the cabi- 


net at Norfolk- houſe of extreme curioſity and 
value. 


In the later centuries ſimilar beit 
ments were added to chronicles and tranſla- 


f The Sherborne Miſſal, one of the moſt curious ex- 
tant, was compiled by John Whas, a monk, in 1339. It 
is a large folio, containing very numerous and beautiful 
illuminations of portraits, &c. It was taken into France, 


bought by M. De Calonne, and became the property of 


G Mills, Eſq. at whoſe ſale it produced 2100 given by the 
duke of N orthumberland. 


tions 
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tions of the claſſics when they were compil- 
ed by command of a noble patron. A ma- 
nuſcript of the fourteenth century, now in 
the Bodleian library, is probably the moſt 
ancient in England of equal merits, It is a 

N chronicle 
* Amongſt the MSS. given by archbiſhop Laud, is 3 
folio fragment, containing eleven beautiful illuminations, 
entitled . Cy commence le ſecond volume des Chroniques 
D' Angleterre, &.“ chap. xxix. It is ſuppoſed to be part 
of the Chronicle mentioned by Bale, as having been com- 
_ piled by William Pakington, ſecretary to Edward the 
black prince, and prebendary of Mapeſbury. As no ac- 


count has appeared of this curioſity, I ſhall add a deſcrip 


tion of its embelliſhments. 1. A portrait of Philip, king 
of France. 2. A Biſhop and courtiers kneeling, each 
having a ſquare black patch over the right eye. 3. The 
_ aſſault of the caſtle of Sallebrun by the Scots, and their re- 
pulſe. 4. (which is the moſt curious) * De la maniere 
et ordonnance de la grand Feſte et Jouſtes que le noble roy 
4 Angleterre fait pour l'amour de la conteſſe de Saleſburie, 
 &c.” chap. xl. The king is repreſented as fitting under a 
canopy of ſtate, between five ladies, who have high ſugar- 
loaf bonnets, with flowing veils. The point of time is the 
overthrow and conſequent death of John, eldeſt fon of 
Henry Viſcount Beaumont, The ladies, excepting the 
counteſs, are all ſplendidly dreſſed, exceptce Madame 
Alys, comteſſe de Saleſburie, qui fut le plus ſimplement 
atournee, pour quel ne vouloit que le roy s' abandonnoit 
trop fort a la regarder. Car elle n'avoit voluntè ne penſer 

a nul 
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chronicle of the wars of the victorious Ed- 
ward III. In the Britiſh Muſeum is preſerv- 
ed a manuſcript Froiſſart, with numerous and 
highly finiſhed illuminations*, The Miſſal 
given by Jacquetta, ducheſs of Bedford, to 
her nephew Henry VI. was in the poſſeſſion 
of the late ducheſs of Portland. Books pre- 
ſented to the Univ erlity of Oxford by Hum 
phrey duke of Glouceſter, and John Tiptoft, 
carl of Worceſter, as well for general litera- 
ture as the ſervice of the church, abounded 
in theſe exquiſite ſpecimens of ancient art. 
_ Biſhops Grey and Fleming in particular pro- 
cured many for the libraries which they 


a nul vilain cas, qui en obeifſant le roy peuſt torner a def- 
honeur a fon mari ne a elle. 5. Siege of Calais. 6. Roy 
d' Empire. 7. Edward the black prince and his followers 
in battle. $. Battle, views of. Coutances and Guienne. 

9. A ſtorm overtaking the Engliſh at Chartres. 10. A 
pacilication and treaty. 11. The battle of Creſſy. 

| h MS. marked 4380. 

i This Miſſal is eleven inches long by ſeven and a half | 
wide, with gold claſps, and deſcended from the earl of Ox- 
ford to his daughter, the late ducheſs of Portland. At the 
fale of her muſeum (May 24, 1786) it was purchaſed by 
Mr. Edwards, bookſeller, for 21 3/. his majeſty declining 
the competition, Gough's Sep. Mon. v. il P. 114. 


1 dbouunded 


S 
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founded in the colleges of Balliol and Lin- 


coln, moſt of which are now known only 


upon record *. 


* The only relique of duke Humphrey's donation is a 


Valerius Maximus, very finely illuminated. Warton's 


Eng. Poet. v. ii. p. 45-50; and in v. ii. p. 400, is an ac- 


count of Engliſhmen who tranſcribed the MSS. at Rome | 
and Florence. The Florentines were the moſt excellent ö 


illuminators, of which there are innumerable ſpecimens in 


their libraries, particularly of their own poet Dante, in the 
Laurentian. Michelagnoulo's genius was ſo ſimilar to that 


of Dante, that he filled the margin of his copy with de- 


8 figns, which invaluable book was loſt between Livorno 
and Civita Vecchia. The Princeps editio (Ferrara 1485) 
the only copy in England, was bought for the king, at 


Dr. Aſkew's fale, for 85/. Don Giulio Clovio, who died 


in 1 578 at 80 years of age, was the moſt celebrated illumi- 


nator. In the Vatican are many MSS. ornamented by 
him with portraits, retouched by Padre Ramelli, which be⸗ 
longed to the dukes of Ferrara. 


At Strawberry-hill, Mr. Walpole had Raffaelle' $ Miſca, 


and the book of Pſalms by Giulio Clovio, which latter be- 


longed to Lord Arundel, and was purchaſed at Tarthall by 
the late earl of Oxford. It is dated 1537, and was bought 


at the ducheſs of Portland's fale by Mr, Walpole, tor 


1691. This admirable artiſt ſpent nine years in finiſhing 
a picture of Nimrod building the tower of Babel; and an 


ant fo incredibly ſmall, that the moſt minute member was 


as perfect as if drawn of the full ſize. General Oglethorpe 
gave to Corpus College, Oxford, a bible in French, finely 
illuminated. _ 3 

At 
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At Lambeth is a MS. with the portraits of 
Edward IV. his queen, and ſon, carl Rivers, 
and Caxton the printer. When theſe MSS. 
contain the likeneſſes of their royal or noble 
proprietors, it gives them a conſiderable va- 
| hae, as no other portraits of equal authenticity 
exiſted at that time, and there is ſufficient 
I evidence that they were genuine. Nor were 
they confined to MSS. In the Tully's Epiſ- 
tles, printed by John Fauſt, the inventor, 
now in the library of Emanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, are portraits of Henry VIII. when a 
5 boy, and his preceptor. That of Richard II. 
at Weſtminſter, and another given by James II. 
to Lord Caſtlemaine, now at Wilton, are 
probably the moſt ancient and g genuine. 
When portraits have been ſtained on olaſs, 
although many have been demoliſhed, they 
| have had a better chance for preſervation. 
In ſeveral churches a genealogical ſeries of 
their benefactors was placed, ſome of which 
have ſurvived, in an imperfect ſtate, the de- 
cays of time and the rage of fanatics. Mr. 
Walpole denominated two crowned heads, 
which he procured, Henry III. and his queen; 
and many with curled hair and forked beads 
are ſaid to repreſent the Edwards, Richard II. 
5 and 
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and Henry IV. from that faſhion prevalent 


in their reigns, and remarkable on their t 
coins, which circumſtance, on a curſory view, MW 
may juſtify the ſurmiſe. Generally ſpeaking, | 2] 
the whole- length figures with crowns and WW | 
| ſceptres are imaginary Jewiſh monarchs, con- 
neRed with ſome ſcriptural hiſtory; they are | 
univerſally ſo When exhibited in profil, WM * 


Biſhops and abbots may be ſuppoſed to be 
portraits by fair conjecture; they are diſtin- 
guiſhed by their holding the croiſier in their 
| right or left hand, the former only perform- 

ing the office of benediRion. 

A difficulty occurs in fixing with abe 
tion the true æra of hiſtorical ſubjects on 
ſtained glaſs, which are not — ſcrip- | | 
tural. 2 

In the Bodleian Library a are two pieces of | 

a very early date, given by Mr. Fletcher, a 
late mayor of Oxford. One of them repre- 

| ſents a penance preformed” by Henry II. for 
the murder of Thomas a Becket}, and the 
other 


In the cathedral of Canterbury is a freſco painting of 
the martyrdom of Becket, and ſtained on glaſs in the pa- 
riſh church of Brereton, in Cheſhire. Carter's Ancient 
__ Sculpture 
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other is merely a royal marriage, which, 


though the diſpoſition of the figures agrees 


with that of Henry VI. and Margaret of An- 


jou, at Strawberry-hill, cannot poſitively be 


ſaid to be that of Edward III. Henry IV. 
or of his ſon; at leaſt there is nothing appro- 
| priate to cither of theſe ſovereigns. It was 
once in the church at Rollright, Oxfordſhire. 


Mr. Fletcher was likewiſe poſſeſſed of the 


portraits of Henry V. and cardinal Beaufort, 


removed, according to tradition, from the 


prince s chamber at Queen's College, to 


which ſociety he has generouſly reſtored 
them. Amongſt the ſeries of portraits 
| known to have exiſted, or ſtill remaining, 
are thoſe of the Clares® and Deſpencers, 
earls of Glouceſter, at Tewkeſbury ; the 
firſt knights of the garter, at Stamford“, in 
| Lincolnſhire; ; the x itzalans, at Arundel; 


Sculpture and Painting. Archaeolog. N 


the north tranſept of Chriſt Church is a fragmented ſub- 


ject of T. a Becket. Fitzurſe, one of the aſſaſſins, bears a 


ſhield with his arms. 


"2M Engraven in Carter's Ancient Seulpture and Palate 
* : 
In Aſhmole's Hiſt. of the 8 
* Viſit, Suſſex. 1634. Coll. Arms MSS, 
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and the Beauchamps®, at Warwick. The: 


conſiſt of many individuals, each of whom 


is characterized by an eſcocheon or ſurcoat of 


arms. For ſuch information we are chiefly | 


indebted to Dugdale and other ingenious he- 


ralds, who did not omit to delineate all the 
armorial portraits which they found in the | 
courſe of their prov incial viſitations. 


In the old' church at Greenwich, was the 
likeneſs of Humphrey, duke of Glouceſter, 


with his ſurcoat of armorial diſtinctions. No 


other marks can poſitively aſcertain the re- 
ſemblance of other founders and benefactors, 
| ſometimes ſeen at parochial churches. 


At Balliol and Qucen's are ſome of the 


moſt ancient figures of eccleſiaſtics in Ox- 
ford, and at All Souls are ſome ſmall whole- 
lengths, well executed, and certainly of the 


ra of the founder, archbiſhop Chicheley 3. 
In the church of the Priory of Little Mal- 


vern, in Worceſterſhire, are the portraits of 


> Dugdale's Warwickſhire. 
* The portraits originally placed there, were thoſe of 


Edward III.; Henry IV. V. and VI.; John of Gaunt; | 
John Stratford and Henry Chichely, archbiſhops of Can- 
terbury. A. Wood, p. 4 480. Edit, Gutch, 


I 1 8 Edward 
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Edward IV his queen, Elizabeth of York, 
and her ſiſters, which are likewiſe ſeen in a 
window contributed by that monarch to Can- 
terbury cathedral. Sir Reginald Bray, a fa- 
vourite of Henry VII. and a connoiſſeur in 
architecture, Who ſuperintended his chapels 
at Weſtminſter, and St. George, at Windſor, 
built likewiſe the church of Great Malverne, 
where he placed the portraits of Henry VII. 
his queen, prince Arthur, J. Savage, T. Lo- 
vell, and himſelf, all in ſurcoats of arms, and 
very richly executed, as we may judge from 
thoſe of prince Arthur and Sir R. Bray, which 
only have eſcaped demolition. 
The window of St. Margaret's, Weſtniin- | 
ſter, the ſubje& of which is the crucifixion, 
was intended, by the magiſtrates at Dort, as a 
preſent to Henry VII. .whoſe portrait and 
that of his royal conſort are introduced. So 
excellent is this performance, that five years 
Were ſpent 1 in completing it. Having been 
firſt placed in Waltham Abbey, and removed 
m 1540, by Henry VIII. to the chapel of his 
palace at New-hall, in Eſſex, it was reſtored 
by W. Price, for Mr. Conyers, of Copthall, 
near Epping, and purchaſed for 400 J. in 1758. 
The ſeries of windows in the chapel of King's 


Tf College, 


L 
! 
N 
5 
| 
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College, Cambridge, each of which exhibits 
a parallel ſtory from the Old and New Te. 
tament, are likewiſe of this age*. At Bal- 
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liol College are the martyrdom of St. Cathe- 


rine (1529), and the paſſion, reſurrection, and 
aſcenſion of Chriſt, by an unknown artiſt, 
but of ſufficient merit to induce the founder 


of Wadham College to offer 2007. for them, | 


Single figures of ſaints and eccleſiaſtics were 


introduced into England from Normandy, 
and executed principally in the Low Coun- 
tries. Stained glaſs was brought from Rouen, 


in 1317, for Exeter cathedral, the weſt win- 


dow of which was put up in 1390*. The 
cathedral of Saliſbury is ſaid to have been f 
furniſhed, both with 5 azarae * and n glaſs, 4 


r In Walpole's Anecd. v. i. p. 173, James Nicholſon 


is ſaid to covenant for eighteen new windows at Kings 


College, as Bernard Flower had done at Weſtminſter. 


The ſtory of Ananias and Sapphira appears to have been 


copied from Raffaelle's Cartoons. 


Account of Exeter cathedral, publiſhed by the Society 


of Antiq. 


Stained or painted 120 was anciently called 0 royal 2 
as in Lidgate. 


« In her oryall-wher ſhe was 
Cloſyd well with roial glas.“ 


even 
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even in the thirteenth century, ſoon after the Ul 
erection of that ſplendid pile, and the win- 1 
dows at New College and Merton are cer- (| 
tainly contemporary with Edward III. 
The great eaſt window at York was the 
work of Thomas Thompſon of Coventry, in =! 
the reign of Henry IV. when it is probable, Wil 


© — 8 — 
pay — ” = LS 
* . ** 3 
— — x = ” 


that the art had exiſted in England at leaſt — 


for one century". Glaſiers (if they deſerve 
not the name of artiſts), who compoſed figures 
and hiſtories, were eſtabliſned in London, 
Southwark, Coventry, Briſtol, and York, of 
whom there are various notices adduced, and 
agreements with them recited by Mr. Wal- 
pole, in his Anecdotes of Painting. 
1 am inclined to think, from the contracts 
made between benefactors to eccleſiaſtical 
buildings in the middle, centuries after the 
conqueſt, that the glaſiers furniſhed the ſtain- 
ed glaſs, which was cut into various ſhapes, 
and incloſed with lead as the colours were 4 
required *, The pattern or deſign from which 1 
the 


_ 23 : 
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u Drake's Eborac. p. 527. . . 9 
x Dugdale recites the prices of ſtained glaſs. In the 


reign of Hency VIII. the arms and Fee FR up in 
Chriſtchurch- hall coſt 
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the windows were compoſed, were firſt given 


by the ſame artiſts who painted the es in 
freſco. _ 


The ſtained glaſs in the church of Fair 


ford, in Glouceſterſhire, has long been the 


boaſt of that county. About the year 1492, 
John Tame, a wealthy merchant of London, 


took a Spaniſh veſſel bound from a Flemiſh 


port for South America, laden with this trea- 


fure; and according to the expenſive piety of 
thoſe days, founded a church of very regular 
Gothick, for its reception. There are twen- 
ty-five of theſe highly embelliſhed windows, 
the beſt of which is the third, in the north 
aiſle. The ſubjeck f is the falutation of the 
virgin, in which is a fine architectural per- 
ſpective of the temple. The great windows, 
both eaſt and weſt, retain their original 


perfection: of the firſt mentioned, the ſubject 


is Chriſt's triumphant entry into Jeruſalem, 
in which the effect of the crimſon velvet and 


gilding is truly ſurpriſing; and the ſtory of 


the other is the laſt Judgment. Gothick 


. 5 i * 1. d. 
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fancy has been indulged to the extreme in == 
theſe deſigns, which are at once horrible and | 
ludicrous. So brilliant are the colours, and ql | 
ſo delicate the drapery of the ſmaller figures [| 
in this aſſemblage, that an equally intereſting 
ſpecimen of ancient art will rarely be found 
in England, or on the Continent. | 
We can trace the invention of ſtained glaſs 
to Germany and the Low Countries. In 
Italy, the walls of their churches are adorned 
with moſaic or paintings in freſco, and the 
windows are, in general, ſmall, and a minor 
part only of internal architecture: but in = 
that ſtyle which the Italians denominate «il [ll 
gottico tedeſco,” they occupy a principal di- 

| viſion of the whole ſtructure; and therefore 
were made the mee of the moſt ſplen- 
did ornament. I neglected no opportunity | 
in my tour on the Continent, of examining 
Gothick churches as they occurred. At 
Bruſſels and Ratiſbon, the ſtained glats 1 is par- 
ticularly fine. Neither at Rome, nor in other 
Italian cities could I diſcover any) decorations 


4 


7 There i 18 Gans dined FEY in the Duomo at Florence, 
and we learn that the great window in the choir of the Duomo 
at Orvietto, was painted by Franceſco di Antonio, a ib 
Ft 3 tercian 
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of this kind, which had a great degree it me- 
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rit, excepting in the convent of Santa Maria 


Novella, at Florence, where they nearly re- 


ſemble thoſe at Fairford, both in deſign and 
execution. There is a tradition that the fa- 
mous Albert Durer furniſhed the latter draw- 
ings, which will not bear the teſt of chrono- 
logy, for he was not twenty years old when 


theſe windows were put up, nor it is proba- 
ble that he had then attained to ſuch profi- 


ciency. 


In the pariſh church of Buckland, near 


Campden, in Glouceſterſhire, are three well 
preſerved compartments of ſtained glaſs, re- 
preſenting the ſeven ſacraments of the Ro- 
miſh religion. The firſt compartment con- 
tains ſix, the ſecond two, and the third nine 
| figures. 


It will be * by the lovers of eccleſi- 


aſtic magnificence, that during the civil com- 
motions in the reign of Charles I. and to 
prevent the ſacrilegious deſtruction commit- 


ed by Cromwell's ſoldiers, whoſe rage againſt 


tercian monk of that city, in 1397. * Fra Franceſco mo- 


naco Ciſtercienſe, per mano del quale dovevano deptngerli 
1 vetri del fineſtrone del coro.” Storia del Duom. di Or- 
vietto, p. 126. Qto. 1791. 1 


painted 
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painted windows was inſatiable z that ſo little 
opportunity or {kill was found by many who 
wiſhed to preſerve theſe valuable decorations, 


after the reſtoration. Some care was taken 
to replace the fractured pieces, or ſuch as had 


been concealed in a more perfect ſtate, in 
their original ſtations, ſo as to complete their 
deſigns. But it muſt be confeſſed, that the 


perſons employed either deſpaired of ſucceſs, 


or were extremely incompetent ; and there- 
fore fitted the pieces together in haſte, and 
without arrangement. Fortunately for this 
_ venerable art, more taſte and more patience 


have been exerted in our own times, and ar- 


tiſts have been found, who under the direc- 


tion of connoiſſeurs have ſucceeded admirably 


in reſtoring them to their priſtine beauty. 

Dr. Lockman in 1774, made up of frag- 
ments the great weſt window at Windſor; 
and two of ſingular effect have been deſigned 
and finiſhed at Cirenceſter in Glouceſterſhire, 


: © 


Y The ſoldiers were particularly ſcandalized by figures 
at Magdalene and Trinity Colleges, which they broke by 
| Jumping on them in their jack- boots, 


nec «tan rurſus, nec TINY WY 


Caucaſiæ hanc maculent voluctes! Mus. AN CIIc. 
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by the preſent ingenious director of the Sq. 
cicty of Antiquaries, who has ſuperintended 
their completion with 1 885 e and 
Judgment. 


SECTION 
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SECTION 1L 


AFTER the reformation in England, we 
may trace a new zra of {tained glaſs, which 
may be ſaid to have commenced with the 
ſeventeenth century. The prejudices of the 


firſt reformers having relaxed in certain points, 
relative to the internal decoration of churches, 
the introduction of ſo ſplendid a maſs of 
ornament and of one ſo congenial with the 
architecture ſtill remaining, was no longer 


proſcribed by a poſitive injunction. Our 


commercial intercourſe with the low coun- 
tries, where the arts had began to flouriſh, 


and where a ſchool of painting had been 


eſtabliſned, facilitated the acquirement of 
ſtained glaſs, which emerging from its former 


rudeneſs, now exhibited a certain regularity 


of deſign. During the reigns of Elizabeth 


and James I. *armorial bearings and ſmall 


portraits 


2 The Earl of Shrewſbury” s houſe in Broad Street, 
London, was fo ornamented in the reign of K Elizabeth. 
Lodge's Illuſtrations, v. ii. p. 209. 


b There are ſmall portraits of Charles I. and ict 
f 633) 
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portraits in circles, were the uſual decoration 
of the bay windows in the great maneria] 


| halls; but complete ſcriptural hiſtories in 


which the figures were well deſigned and 


grouped, were rarely ſeen excepting in the 


private chapels, in the houſes of nobility*, 
About 


(1633 ) at „ Magdalene and Wadham colleges ; ; and thoſe of 


founders at Brazenoſe and St. John's. Archbiſhop Laud 
in 1634 ſet up painted windows at Lambeth and eres 


| Ruſhworth, v. ii. p. 273. 


< Mr. T. Warton, in his life of Sir T. Pope, 970 p. 
16, mentions, that james Nicholſon was a glaſs ſtainer, 


much employed in the 16th century; and Mark Willems | 
who died in 1561, is recorded in Walpole's Anecdotes, as 

_ ſupplying the glaſs ſtainers and arras makers of that time 
with deſigns for their ſeveral works. 


The moſt eminent ſtainers in glaſs, in Germany, France, 
and the low countries, have been Luca Van Leyden, 1520. 


John Poſt of Harem, 140. Dirk and Wetter Cabeh, I 
who jointly finiſhed a window at Gouda in Holland, 1567. 


Peter Matſys and John Van Bronkhorſt, 1630. Jacob 
Vander Ulft, 1639. Abraham Diepenbeck, a pupil of 
Rubens, is mentioned with great praiſe by Sandrart. Peter 


| Kouwhorn and Peter Holſtein, 1650. In France, Jean 
Couſin, in 1580, ſtained the windows in the chapel of 
St. Gervais, Paris. Pinegrier, in the Orleans chapel in the 
church of the Celeſtines at Paris, has painted in the windows 


a ſeries of the kings and queens of France in the habits of 

„the times from Charles V. (1363) to Henry IT. (1550). 
Edward Rowe, glaſs painter, died in London in 1703. 
John 


* 
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About the middle of the reign of James I. 
Bernard Van Linge, a Fleming, is ſuppoſed 
to have ſetted in England; but was at all 
cvents the father of glaſs painting, in its re- 
newed and improved ſtate, in this kingdom. 

Mr. Walpole remarks concerning the po- 


pular notion, that the art Was totally loſt 60 


us, was founded in ignorance of the true fact; 

it was indeed dormant, but never extinct. 
For there is no great interruption in the 
chain of its eee hiſtory to the pre- 
ſent day. 


The moſt ancient work of Bernard Van 
Linge which I have been able to authenticate 


by his name, and a date 1 622, exhibits the types 
and hiſtory of our Saviour at Wadham col- 
lege, for which the donor, according to a 


tradition, perhaps amplified, is faid to have 


gen 1500/, There is reaſon likewiſe to 


ſuppoſe that ſome figures, dated 1616, were by . 


7 Stephen 1 ata on glaſs which could be 
vieved only in a qarkened room; the effect of the light and 


ſhade was ſurpriſing, but a mere curioſity. Monſ. Perra- 
che finiſhed ſmall pieces molt beautifully. The late H. 


Key, Eſq. of Hatfield-houſe near Wakefield, in Yorkſhire, 


practiſed ſtaining on glaſs very ſucceſsfully. He excelled 
in minute ſubjects, ſuch as flowers, butterflies, &c. 


the 
: 
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the ſame artiſt. Vertue collected no notices | 
of Bernard Van Linge, nor have we proof | 
that he reſided in England. Notwithſtanding, | 
from internal evidence, I am inclined to he. 
lieve that the ſeven windows at Lincoln col- 
lege given by Archbiſhop Williams, dated in 
1629, 30, and 31, and ſaid to have been 
brought from Italy, were, in fact, the work of 
Bernard Van Linge. A good effect of glas 
windows in the architecture is often repeated. | 
Induſtrious and accurate as Vertue is in his 
reſearches after painters in oil, he is ſtill ſilent 
reſpecting Abraham Van Linge, who was 
probably the ſon of the former, whoſe numer- 
ous and extenſive works muſt have required A 
his reſidence here; and it is a fair conjecture, 
that we owe to him the continuation of this 
moſt faſcinating art, under the auſpices of 
Charles the firſt, Who gave a e to the | 
artiſts. 
At Chriſt 8 be finiſhed the ſubjeds : 
of Jonah, Sodom and Gomorrah, and: Chriſt 
with the doctors, with the ſeveral dates, 1631, 
1634, and 1640; Philip and the Eunuch at | 
Balliol in 1637; twelve compartments of a | 
window at Hatfield, and a window at Wrox- 
ton; Lord Guildford' s, in Oxfordſhire; the 
Reſurrection 
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windows at Univerſity college and Lincoln's 
Inn chapel 1641, with another at Peterhouſe, 


Cambridge. In this enumeration, a ſeries of 


his works is merely attempted; many were 


probably deſtroyed ſoon after they were fi- 


niſned; and ſome which {ſtill remain and are 
duly authenticated, may have 4 in my 


5 notice" 6 


Upon. Van Linge s leaving England, or his 


death, the art was dormant. Thoſe who were 


employed to refit the mutilated windows 
after the reſtoration, were incapable of any 
original work ; and the firſt evidence that 
occurs of any good artiſt | is of Henry Giles of 


: York, who appears to have eſtabliſhed a ſchool 
of glaſs painting there, which continued its 
reputation for more than a century. He 


| finiſhed a window at Univerſity college dated 
1687. William Price, the elder, was his moſt 


able ſcholar and ſucceſſor, who firſt acquired 


d The portraits of J. King, the laſt prior of Oſeney and 
firſt Biſhop of Oxford, with a view of Oſeney in ruins, 
taken from a print in the Monaſticon, were probably by the 
elder Van Linge. There are faints with very rich cano- 
pies, which were certainly brought from that abbey when 

deſtroyed... 8 8 


fame 


Reſurrection at Queen's college 1635, and 
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fame by his nativity, after Thornhill, at Chriſt 
Church, in 1696. He then ſtained the life 
of Chriſt, in ſix compartments, at Merton in 
1702*; which performance loſes much of its 
beauty and effect by having each compart- 
ment incloſed in a frame of glaring yellow 
glaſs, which was a mere conceit, and certain- 
ly an unſucceſsful experiment. His brother, 
Joſhua Price, teſtored, with great ſucceſs, the 
windows at Queen's college, originally done 
by Abraham Van Linge, which had been | 
broken by the Puritans. The preſent date is 
1715. The Chiaro-ſcuro figures of apoſtles 
and prophets in the chapel at — are 
by his hand. 

In the cathedral at Chriſt Church is a ſin- 
gular curioſity; it is a ſmall window repre- 
ſenting St. Peter and hs angel, dated 1700; 

and, as the inſcription 1mports, ſtained by 
P. Oliver, when ſeventy years old. As a work 
of merit, it will attract notice, and there are 
grounds for conjecture, that this artiſt was con- 
nected with the inimitable miniature painters, 
who were patroniſed by Lord Arundel, and 
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For this window Price received 2601. 


who 


the firſt. 


William Price, the younger, was pled 


for the windows in Weſtminſter Abbey, 
which were voted by parliament, and were 


put up in 1722 and 1735. For the chapel at 


Winton college he ſtained a window of the 


genealogy of Chriſt, and ſeveral at New Col- 
lege, Oxford, which he had procured from 
Flanders, originally taken from deſigns by 


Rubens and his ſcholars, were in a great de- 


gree made perfect by him. Biſhop Benſon 


procured by his hand, the ſubject of the re- 
: ſurrection, for the window of his private cha- 
pel in the palace at Glouceſter. But his 


chief merit was in his deſigns and arrangement 


of moſaic, of which there are many ſpecimens 


at Strawberry hill, which are examples of {kill 


and taſte. The Herbert family in a cloſet 


at Wilton, after the coſtume of the earlier 


centuries, are by his hand. 


Of this ſchool, eſtabliſhed at . was 


William Peckitt, whoſe proficiency was infe- 


rior to that of his predeceſſors, and who pro- 

duced only an extreme brilliancy of colours. 

Between the years 1765 and 1777, he 
8 mere . finiſhed 
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who gave ſo much luſtre to the age of Charles 
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| finiſhed the windows on the north ſide of the 

chapel at New College, with arbitrary* por. 9 
traits of the canonized worthies of the church, c 
In 1767, he put up at Oriel college a win. t 

dow of the preſentation of Chriſt in the tem. 

i ple, from a deſign of Dr. Wall of Worceſter, 


a phyſician who amuſed himſelf by painting, 
In the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
he painted a window from a deſign of Cipriani, | 
the ſubject of which is the Britiſh Minerva 
_ preſenting Bacon and Newton to his preſent 
majeſty. It has 140 ſquare fect of glaſs, and 
| coſt oo l. . 
In this reign a new ſtyle of Raining g olaſs 
has originated, which is the boaſt and pecu- 
liar invention of our own artiſts. 


« From the broad window's height 

« To add new luſtre to religious light, 
« Tobid that pomp with purer radiance ſhine,” 
: T. WaRToON. 


The deviation Gans the hard outline of the 
early Florentine or Flemiſh {ſchools to the 


* Shapes, that with one broad glare the gazer irike— 

| | Kings, biſhops, nuns, apoſtles all alike, &. 

i | Le colours that the unwary ſight amaze, 
| And only dazzle in the noontide blaze. 
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correct contour of Michelagnoulo, or the 
gorgeous colours of Rubens, is not more de- 
cidedly marked, than the deſign and execu- 
tion of the Vanlinges and Prices, and the 


maſterly performances of Jarvis. A ſtriking 
deficiency in the compoſition of the early 
artiſts, was the neceſſity of ſurrounding the 


different colours of which the figures conſiſted 
with lead, and deſtroying, by that means, the 


harmony of the outline. Harſhneſs was the 
unavoidable effect which they knew not ei- 


ther how to correct, or obviate. 


Jarvis, who, a few months ſince, has paid 
the debt to nature, was firſt diftinguiſhed for 
exquiſitely finiſhing ſmall ſubjects. At Lord 
Cremorne's villa, Chelſea, is the moſt com- 


plete collection of his early works, conſiſting 
of about twenty pieces. The interior of Go- 


thick chapels and caſtles is exhibited with 


rays of ſunſhine, producing the richeſt effect. 
In priority of excellence, if not of time, the 


| firſt is the great weſtern window of the chapel : 


at New College, Oxfords, : 
The 


8 This admirable piece of art was completed in 1787. 
The total expence of the upper compartment was 1108 /. 


and of the lower 8204. Sir Joſhua's paintings are divided 
CG 2 amongſt 
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The deſign was made by Sir Joſhua Rex. 
nolds. and is divided into two parts. In the 
lower compartments are placed upon pedeſ. 

tals, in chiaro-ſcuro, ſeven female figures, 
larger than life, repreſenting the chriſtian 
graces and the cardinal virtues. It is diffi- 

cult to determine, which of theſe may claim 


the higheſt merit. Temperance and Charity 


are generally preferred; but Sir Joſhua him- 
ſelf gave the decided palm to the figure of 
Hope, reaching forward to heaven. 
The middle compartment of the higher 
diviſion repreſents the Nativity, the leading 
idea of which is evidently taken from the 
celebrated notte of Correggio, at Modena. 
Antonio Raffaelle Mengs likewiſe availed 
himſelf of that matchleſs compoſition in te 
Nativity, which he painted for the king of 
Spain's collection, in which the whole breathes 
gaiety and cheerfulneſs, in contraſt to the 
Crucifixion. - Sir Joſhua has introduced por- 
traits of himſelf and Jarvis, as ſhepherds, a 


amongſt ſeveral proprietors. The Duke of Rutland has 
the Nativity, for which he paid 800/.; the Duke of Portland | 
ſome of the accompaniments, bequeathed to him by Sir ] 
Joſhua; and Lord Inchiquin the others, with the ſeyen 
kgures. 


kink 
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hint poſſibly taken from the picture above 
mentioned, in which Mengs has done the 
ſame. On either ſide of the great center- 


piece, are accompaniments formed by beauti- 


ful groupes of ſhepherds and boys with flam- 


beaus, and over all, an angel repoſing upon 
clouds, with a {croll bearing a Ree from 


Y holy writ; 


Mr. L. Warton's elegant verſes to Sir 


Joſhua Reynolds" contain ſo ample a deſerip- 
tion and ſo juſt a panegyrick, that humbler 


praiſe is neceſſarily precluded. A new and 
peculiar effect firſt attempted by Jarvis, he : 


has marked with preciſion : 


5 Twixt light and ſhade the tranſitory ſtrife.” 


« Her dark lnumwination wide ſhe flung. 
With new rb,” 


than which nothing can be more poetical LS 


true. 


Another fine work of Jarvis, aſſociated 
with his moſt ſucceſsful pupil Forreſt, is the 
great eaſtern window in St. George's chapel 


v Verſes to Sir Joſhua Reynolds on the painted window 


at New College, quarto, 1702, 


3 


the Aurora of Guido, is now at Arundel caſtle”. 
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at Windſor. The ſubject deſigned by Wek: j. 
the Reſurrection, which is | Ciſpoſed 1 in three 


grand compartments'. 


Beſide this, Forreſt has finiſhed three other 
windows, which add to the late embelliſhments 


of that ſingularly elegant chapel. They are the 
Angel s Appearance, the Nativity, and the Wiſe 

Men's Offering, all ikewiſe from the pencil of | 
Weſt, which are dated 1792, 94, and 96. 


The Crucifixion by the ſame artiſts, and deſ- 


tined for the ſame ſtructure, is now advanc- 


ing towards completion. 


In 1776, Pearſon ſtained the 4 win- 


dow of Brazenoſe College, Oxford, from car- 
toons by Mortimer, of - Chriſt and the four 
Evangeliſts. This is his moſt conſiderable 
: work. His wifes, Mrs. Pearſon, has diſcover- 
cd an equal genius, and they have jointly 
executed numerous fmall pieces of very great 


merit, which having been publicly exhibited, 
were finally diſpoſed of by auction in 1797. 
One of the moſt correct and beautiful of them, 


Ot 


i It is | faid to have coſt 3 


3 Mrs. Lawrie, another female artiſt, promiſes conſi- 


able eminence in glaſs ſtaining, when improved by practice. 
I At this time riſing under the auſpices and by the ſole 


architecture of his Grace Charles Duke of Norfolk. To 


the 
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Of modern proficients in this exquiſite art 
one of the moſt eminent is Eginton, who is 
eſtabliſhed at Handſworth near Birmingham. 
His excellence has been progreſſive, and his 
induſtry has been duly encouraged, for nearly 
: fifty conſiderable works by his hand, are a 
very creditable proof of both. At Magdalene : 
College, Oxford, he has reſtored the great ; 
weſt window of the general reſurrection, ori- | 
ginally done in chiaro-ſcuro by Schwartz, 2 
from which an engraving has been, taken by | 
Sadeler. Eight other windows have likewiſe 
been lately put up by him in the ante-chapel, - 
in which are whole length portraits, in their 
proper habits, of Wykeham, Wayneflete, Wol- 
ſey, and Fox, all Biſhops of Winton. The 
chiaro- ſcuro has a warm biſtre tint. To no- 
tice ſome of the moſt remarkable for extent 
and ingenuity, I ſhould ſelect the Reſurrection 
at Saliſbury Cathedral, deſigned by Sir Joſhua 
Reynolds; the ſame ſubject at Litchfield; the 
banquet given by king Solomon to the queen 


the deſigns, as much as to the patronage of the Earls of 
Pembroke and Burlington, Britain is proud to owe the in- 3 

v sducſtion of claſſical architecture, as the Gothick will its 

reſtoration in all its varietiea, to the noble poſſeſſor of Arun- 
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of Sheba, from a picture by Hamilton, at 
Arundel caſtle; the Converſion of St. Pay] 
and his Reſtoration to ſight at St. Paul's church, 
Birmingham; Chriſt bearing his croſs, from 
Moralez, at Wanſted church, Eſſex; and one 
of his lateſt and moſt perfect performances, 
the Spirit of a child in the preſence of the 
Almighty, from a painting by Peters, in a 
chapel'at Great Barrs in Staffordſhire. 
Glaſs is the moſt perfect vehicle both of 
ſound and colour. How exquiſitely refined 
are the tones of the harmonica or muſical 
glaſſes when touched with delicacy and (kill! 
and how much have the moſt expreſſive tints 
of Reynolds and Weſt gained, by their being 
__ transfuſed over the furface of the" "ve ſtoried 
window!” | 
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SECTION H. 


Ir has been juſtly remarked by foreigners, 


that the Engliſh have ever been more partial 


to portraits, than any other nation. In the 


carlieſt introduction of painting into England, 


family groupes or ſingle heads were the ſole 
employment of the artiſts. 


Any preliminary obſervations, before 1 pro- 
ceed to notice a few of the more curious ſpe- 
cimens of this kind of limning, are totally 


ſuperſeded by Walpole's Anecdotes; which 


abound in ſatisfactory information and judici- Dy 


aus remarks, to Which I am frequently in- 
debted, if for reference only. 


Several portraits and family pieces of great curioſity are 
preſerved, the painters of which are not authenticated. A 
portrait, called Henry LV. at Hampton Court, Hereford- 
ſhire, but more probably an Earl of Arundel, the Clifford 
family at Chiſwick, ſaid to be by John Ab-Eyk, and Hen- 
ry Percy, the great Earl of N orthumberland, at Petworth 
are well worthy notice, 


g 4 Mabuse 


—— — 


| 
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Mabuſe was certainly the firſt painter of 
merit, who was encouraged by proſpects of 
_ patronage to viſit this country. Two of his 
works now remaining, are highly finiſhed, 
The children of Henry VII. Prince Arthur, 
Prince Henry, and the Princeſs Margaret, at 

Windſor! , and the marriage of Henry VII. 
and Elizabeth of Vork, once in the cabinet of 
Lord Pomfret at Eaſton Neſton, and now at 
Strawberry- hill. 
In thoſe excurſions which. Mr. Pennant 


rendered ſo intereſting to the lovers of anti- 


quity, he was a happy illuſtrator of many for- 
gotten ſpecimens of the early painters of por- 
trait, now ſo frequently expoſed to the varia- 
tion, if not to the inclemency, of our climate, 
in the very many forſaken or dilapidated pro- 
vincial houſes of our nobility and gentry. 


b Of this picture hae were four copies, or r propably re re- 
petitions, by himſelf. 
e Of ſeveral extremely curious hiſtorical pieces, ſuch as 
e champ de drap d'or; the embarkation of Henry VIII.; 
the battle of the ſpurs at Pavia, now at Wind(or; the inter- 


view between Henry VIII. and Anne of Cleeves at 


Greenwich, now Mr. Fountaine's at Narford, or of others 
at Penſhurſt, and thoſe once at Cowdry, it would nat be 
eaſy to aſcertain the maſter. 


I ſhall 
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1 ſhall attempt in a ſummary manner a 
view of portrait painting from the beginning 
of the ſixteenth to the end of the ſeventeenth 
century. For the moſt complete collection 
of the works of the painters who flouriſhed 
during that period, the following reſidences 
are the moſt worthy inſpection. | 
Of the royal family of England the at 
valuable are at Kenſington; of the Fitz Alans 
and Howards at Arundel caſtle; of the So- 
merſets at Badminton; of the Veres at Wel- 
beck; of the Percys and Seymours at Pet- 
worth; the Thynnes at Longleat, and at Pen- 
ſhurſt of the Sidneys, though there is no like- 
neſs of the illuſtrious Sir Philip 1 in that e an- 
cient manſion. _ 28 
A Kingſweſton is a ſeries of the Cliffords, 
Cromwells, and Southwells; at Wreſt of the 
Greys; at Gorhambury of theBacons; atDitch- 
ley of the Lees; at Chatſworth and Hardwick 
of the Cavendiſhes and Talbots; and of the 
Ruſſells at Wooburn Abbey. All theſe which 
ſtrongly recur to my recollection, without diſ- 
paragement of others which are leſs known, 
contain the beſt works of the maſters who 
were patroniſed by the court and the nobility, 
from the time of Hans Holbein to that of Sir 
Peter 
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Peter Leley. Holbein was invited to England 
either by Henry Fitz Alan, Earl of Arundel, or 
Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, who had ſeen 


and admired his works at Baſle, returning 

from Italy; but it is allowed that, amongſt 
the -nobility, his principal patron was the 
| Duke of Norfolk, whoſe portrait is at Norfolk 
| houſe, and another at Windſor. After his 
eſtabliſnment in the court of Henry VIII. he 


drew many portraits, but of thoſe attributed 


to him, ſome have no pretenſions to his 
genuine ſtyle, and are only ſanctioned by long 
| prong His "PR works" in England are 


41. Henry vII. giving the charter, 5 Surgeon's hall. 


2. Edward VI. delivering the charter to the Lord Mayor 
at Bride well. 3 and 4. Two large allegorical pictures in the 
 Stee]-yards. Walpole' s Anecd. Vol. I. p. 1 36. The fa- 
mily of Sir T. More is in diſpute, five of the ſix exiſting 
pictures are certainly not by Holbein. Archbiſhop War- 


ham at Lambeth, and Eraſmus at Longford caſtle, are un- 


doubted, and moſt excellent. For the laſt-mentioned Lord 


Radnor gave 110/, 5s. at Dr. Meade's ſale in 1754. 
1 In Holbein's groupes the eyes are all turned the ſame 


way, and the profeſſional dreſſes form the leading difcrimi- 
nation. Raffaelle's two portraits of the lawyers, Bertolus 


and Baldus, in the Pamfili palace at Rome, have black caps 
upon a green ground. Holbein's are fo perpetually. Rat- 


faelle, Titian, and Albert Durer, uſed gold in their pictures; 


the former but ſparingly, and i in compliance with a prevail- 
ing cuſtom, 


four 
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four only, as enumerated by Mr. Walpole, 
which are rather groupes of portraits, than 
| hiſtory. Nothing could be more unfavour- 
able to female beauty, than the dreſs of thoſe 
times, particularly the angular coiffeur, like a 
Gothick pediment, and the ſcrupulous con- 
cealment of the hair. Holbein's men are 
therefore much more characteriſtic and in- 
tereſting, than his ladies. Even his Anna 
Boleyne is deficient in lovelineſs, as he has 
pourtrayed here. . In his likeneſs of Anne of 
Cleves, he is ſaid to have ſacrificed truth to flat- 
tery, yet the original, in the poſſeſſion of Mr. 
Barret of Lee in Kent, is below a GE 
of beauty. 

A moſt valuable collection of Holbein's 
firſt ſketches, upon paper with crayons, moſt 
of them probably taken at a ſingle fitting, and 
repreſenting perſons of quality in the reign of 
Henry VIII. has been lately. publiſhed, and 


engraven as fac ſimiles, with the ſtrength and 


In the Ling of 4270 8 colleQion is a head of 3 
Boleyne by Leonardo da Vinci, painted, as his religious 
prejudices repreſented her, with a meretricious air. 


When love could teach a monarch to be wiſe, 
And goſpe] light firſt beam'd through- Boleyne's eyes. GRAN. 


ſpirit 
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ſpirit of the originals f. We learn, that after 
the demiſe of Holbein, they were ſold into 
France, from whence they were brought, and 
preſented or ſold to Charles I. by Monſieur 
de Liencourt. By the king they were ex- 
changed with William, earl of Pembroke, 
fora Saint George, by Raffaele, now at Pa- 
ris, which had belonged to Henry VIII. 
Lord Pembroke gave them to Lord Arundel. 


who had previouſly enriched his collection 
- with many of Holbein's original ſketches, 


and his portrait by himſelf. Upon the diſ- 


perſion of his cabinet, theſe were purchaſed 
for the crown, and depoſited in a cloſet at 


Kenſington. 


f Tmitations of drawings by Holbein, publiſhed by 
J. Chamberlaine, Eſq. and the lives by Edmund Lodge, 
Eq. Lancaſter Herald, in imperial folio, began in 1789, 
and completed in 1792. Mr. C. has likewiſe given to the 
world a part of his majeſty's collection of drawings of the 
Florentine and Venetian ſchools. "Thoſe of Leonardo da 
Vinci appeared in 1796, whoſe works were collected in 
thirteen volumes, and by him bequeathed to Sig. Melzi. 
Three volumes became the property of Pompeo Leoni, 
one of which is conjectured to have been procured by Lord 
Arundel, when embaſſador to the Emperor Ferdinand 11. 
in 1633. Engravings from the deſigns of the three Ca- 
raccis, which were began in 1797, are now completing. 


Merely 
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Merely as a portrait painter, Titiano Ve- 
celli was invited to England by king Hen- 
ry VIII. through the agency of Henry Fitz- 


alan, earl of Arundel, or perhaps from a mo- 


tive of rivalry to Francis I. who had retained 
Primaticcio at his court. 


deſign would be depreciated in England, 
Titian firmly rejected the overture. 


It has been before obſerved, that the attic 
ſtory of the Public Schools at Oxford has 
been dedicated to the reception of portraits. 
Another very ample repoſitory is the great 


hall at Chriſtchurch. In ſeveral colleges 
are ſingle portraits of merit. 
ſhall purſue, will be to notice each maſter in 
chronological ſeries, and thoſe works which 
5 have a ſtronger pretenſion than that of hav- 


ing been merely attributed by tradition. The 


Oxford collection of portraits will be ſpoken 


of generally; — their locality will be eaſily 


found. 


Thoſe of the founders were contributed by 
their ſeveral colleges, about the cloſe of the laſt 
century, when the gallery Was refitted in its 

5 preſent 


Whether the 
terms propoſed were inadequate to his claims, 
or that he thought his talents for hiſtorical 


The plan I 
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preſent ſtate. Sunman painted the majority : 


of them, attempting the hard manner of ſome 
of the originals, which he copied, and in- 
dulging his imagination s, with reſpect to 


others. As very ſuperior to the reſt, will be 


obſeryed the portrait of Sir T. Pope, which 


is the beſt of the four copies of Holbein's 


picture, now at Lord Guildford s, at Wrox- 
8 


None in the Picture Gallery are by hls hand, 


but in the Chapter-houſe, at Chriſtchurch, | 


there are two, which are authenticated as 


s In the ſeries of founders, John Balliol is the real por- 


trait of an athletic blackſmith, and Dervorguilla of Jenny 
| Reekes, a celebrated Oxford beauty of that day. Sunman 
painted a very fine head of an old woman, at Wadham 
college. He was the competitor of Ryley, and left Lon- 


don for Oxford, upon Ryley's ſuperior ſucceſs. 
n Warton's Life of Sir T. Pope, 8vo. 


At Penſhurſt are the portraits of the tals of 
Queenborough caſtle, from Edward 1II.'s reign to the 
third year of Henry VIII. by Lucas Cornelii. The kings 
of Scotland, at Holyrood-houſe, are all by one hand, and 
the biſhops in Chicheſter cathedral were painted by Ber- 
nardi, in 1519; conſequently all of them 1 imaginary repre- 


ſentations. 


+ | having 
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having belonged to Henry VIII.'s collection. 
Both the portraits of that ſovereign and Wol- 
ſey, at Chriſtchurch, are by an inferior ar- 
tiſt. The portraits of Henry at Windſor and 
Kenſington, and thoſe of himſelf and ſon at 
Pet worth, remove all doubt on that ſubject. 
There is a copy from Holbein's portrait, at 
Knowle, in Kent; of H. Howard, earl of 
Surreyi, and another of Eraſmus, from an 
original, at Badminton, in the duke of Beau- 
fort's collection. ; Is 
Of Lucas de Heere, Sir Antonio More, 
Cornelius Ketel, and Zucchero, no well au- 
thenticated work will be tound 1 in Oxford. 


Of this moſt accompliſhed and injured nobleman, a 
character is very ingeniouſſy given by Mr. Walpole in his 
Royal and Noble Authors, vol. i. p. 96. 2d edit. and a 
more claſſical and merited encomium by Mr. T. Warton, 
in his Hiſtory of Poetry, v. iii. ſect. 19. In one of the 
_cabinets adjoining to the Medicean gallery of Florence, I 
remarked a ſmall portrait of Lord Surrey, with his arms and 
an inſcription, upon a ſilver plate. A more curious portrait 
painted by Guillim Streets, with emblematical devices, re- 
lative to his hiſtory, was once in the poſſeſſton of Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, and is now at Arundel caſtle. See Wal- 
pole's Anecd. v. i. p. 207. There is a portrait of the fair 
n at Woburn Abbey. 


* 


ISAAC 
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ISAAC OLIVER. 


Sir Thomas Overbury, a large oval on a 
blue ground, in oil colours. At Lord Guild- 
ford's, at Wroxton, are four ſimilar portraits 
of perſons 1 in the dreſs of the age. Oliver's 
fame as a miniaturiſt is ſufficiently known. 
His moſt admired work of the three brothers 
of the Browne family, at Cowdry, noticed as 
TOE was ee by fire in 1793 


Sir Thomas Bodley, 1597. Probably one 
of his earlieſt pictures, after his arrival in 
En. Lord Arundel was his firſt pa- _ 


tron ' 
CORNELIUS JANSEN. 


A very fine half length of Lake, biſhop of 
Bath and Wells, at New FORE 18 r 


k 1 of Cowdry, Mon. Vetuſt. v. it. 
He probably owed his introduction into this country 
to the circumſtance of having painted a portrait of Henry, 
Lord Maltravers, only fon of the earl of Arundel, whe 
died at Bruſſels, in 1557, aged 19. This picture is like» 
wiſe at Arundel caſtle, Walpole, v. i. p. 225. 
3 E turally 
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turally by his hand. There are others of Sir 
H. Wootton, King biſhop of London, Cor- 
bet biſhop of Norwich (1632), and Sir Dud- 
ley Carleton (1628), which are not unwor- 
thy of his pencil. | 
Cornelius Janſen made moſt of ; Foy + 
peries black, which is likewiſe to be obſerved 
in ſeveral of the portraits of Rubens and Van- 
dyke. | 
ow ſcems to add roundneſs, chef. and, ſpirit, 
to the figures and carnations. He is ſaid to 
have uſed ultra marine in the black colours, 
as well as in the carnations, to which may be 
attributed their luſtre, even at this day. He 
was jealous of Vandyke, and the civil war 
breaking out, he fled from England. One of 
his beſt performances | is the Ruſhout family, : 
at Northwick, in Worceſterſhire. His ſin- 


gle heads are both numerous n excel- 
lent w. 


m One of the fineſt in England, is that of Charles I. in 
Mr. Lenthall's collection at Burford ; but, colleCtively or 


ſingly, there are none ſuperior to thoſe at Ditchley, in 
Oxfordſhire, The duke of Beaufort, at Badminton, has 
Com. Janſen by himſelf, a very capital portrait. A 


Hh © peut 


Salvator Roſa, Mengs, and Reynolds, are the only paint 
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DANIEL MYTENS. 


Richard Tomlyns, founder of the anatomy 


lecture. 1 attribute this portrait to him, on 
account ol the warmth of its | colouring 


Ar 


popular painter 1 in the 1 reigns of J ames and 


Charles 4 


VANDYCK *, 


His maſter, Rubens, remained little more 
than a year in this country, during which 


220 «a w# 


Sophoniſha pray the ns P who. was 


then 91 years old; ſhe died in 1626, æt. 93. Vandyck 


declared, that he acquired more of the theory of his art 
from her converſation, than from all the Italian ſchools, 
The duke of Devonſhire bas Vandyck's s pocket - book, with 


many ſketches by Sophoniſba Angioſciola. Her portrait 
is in Lord Aſhburnham's collection. Lord Spencer has 


another ſitting at an harpſichord, and Lord Harcourt : 
third, which was once Mr. Bagnol's. Raffaelle, Rubens, 


ers 
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time be Was employed on the ** at 
Whitehall. He found leiſure to paint two 
portraits of Thomas earl of Arundel, one of 
which is now at Warwick caſtle, and the 
other was in the poſſeſſion of the late duke 


of Argyle, and is now at Lord Frederick | 


Campbell S, at Coombank, Surrey. At Oſ- 

terley park, is a portrait of Villiers, duke of 
Bucks, his great patron, and Lord Beſbo- 
rough has Sir Theodore Mayerne, the phy- 
fician, to which greater praiſe cannot be 


given, than to ſay, that it equals the firſt 


mentioned, In Lord Spencer 8 collection 1s 


ers of eminence, ho have written on the ſubject of the 
arts. Rubens wrote a treatiſe in Latin on the imitation of 


antique ſtatues, and it had been well if he had praCtiſed his 
own precepts. Du Freſnoy tranſlated it into French. 
Vandyck painted hiſtory in a ſtyle little inferior to that of 


| his great maſter, of Which there is one fine ſpecimen i in 


England, which is the Emperour Theodoſius refuſed the 


ſacrament by St. Ambroſe, now belonging ta Mr. Anger- 


ſtein. Vandyck was knighted upon his arrival in Eng- 
land, in 1632, and died in 1641. Vanſomer, Vandyck, 


Dobſon, and Ryley, died before they were vfty years old. 


A liſt of His works, but imperfectiy compiled, is given in Le 
Compte s Cabinet des ſingularitez d Architecture, peinture, 
Ke. v, i. p. 282. The deſt of Vandyck's works, now in : 


Scotland; are the Holland family at Lord Bredalbane 8. 


H h 2 Philip 
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Philip Howard, when young, who was after. 


ward the laſt Engliſh cardinal. 

There 1s only one genuine head of Van- 
dyck 8 painting in Oxford. It is of Fran- 
ciſcus Junius or De Joung, Lord Arundel's 


librarian, and the author of the Etymolo- 
gicon, ſketched in chiaro ſcuro, which has 
been frequently engraven. 
Archbiſhop Laud is a copy only fro the 
original by Vandyck, once in the Houghton 
collection. The univerſity of Oxford is ſaid 
to have offered the Wharton family 4000. for 
Lord Orford purchaſed the whole off 
pes collection, chiefly by Vandyck. To 


enumerate his portraits is foreign to my pre- 


ſent purpoſe. The fineſt collection of them 
was at Cornbury, in Oxfordſhire, Lord Cla- 


rendon's, which has been divided and dif- 


2 perſed. At Wilton, Mr. Walpole obſerves, 
oh Vandyck is on his throne,” and at Pet- 
worth are many of his ladies of quality. 1 

have ſeen none equal to that of Lady Ve- 

netia Digby, at Windſor; and of men, none 
ſuperior to that of Thomas carl of Arun- 


del, and his grandſon, at Arundel Caſtle. 


DOBSOXN 
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DOBSON 


Had merited from Charles I. the title of 
the Engliſh Tintoret, before his premature 
death, in 1646, at the age of only thirty-ſix 
years. He was the father of the Engliſh 

{chool of portrait painting, and, though ſome- 
times unequal, had much of the manner of 
his maſter Vandyke. As he reſided much in 
Oxford, he has left there the portraits of 
himſelf? and wife, and of Sir John Tradeſ- 
cant, and his friend Zythepſa the quaker, in 

5 the 
259 The Abbe Du Bos (T. u. p. 160), n of the ef- 


fect of the climate of 1 on the genius of its 
. painters. 


o Dobſon's portrait by himſelf i is likewiſe at Lord ek 
| ingham' s, at Stowe, and another at Oſterley park. Mr. 
Owen Cambridge has a fine head of Secretary Thurlow 
by him, and the duke of Devonſhire of Inigo Jones, at 
Chiſwick. Vandredort, Charles I.'s Cons, 2 at Hough- 
ton, was eſteemed his maſterpiece. _ | | 
Dobſon ſometimes painted hiſtory. His decollation of 
St. John Baptiſt, at Wilton, and the Aſtronomer and his 
family, at Blenheim, are amongſt thoſe which are moſt 
known and admired. At Devonſhire houſe is a family 


Hh 3 groupe 
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the ſtaircaſe of the Aſhmolean muſeum. 
Two capital performances by him, unnoticed 
in Walpole's Anecdotes, are the Lenthal 
family at Burford, Oxfordſhire, and a con- 
verſation piece at Lord Sandys s, at Ombreſ. 
ley, in Worceſterſhire, in which are intro- 
duced Colonel Ruſſel, Prince Rupert, and 
: Colonel Murphy, at the drinking table. Sir 
B. Gerbier, Sir E. Cotterel, and himſelf, are 
in one Piäkure. at Northumberland -houſe. 


WALKER. 


His own portrait. He was encouraged by . 
Lord Arundel, who gave him apartments in 
his houſe. Cromwell preferred him to any 
other portrait painter, and the Grand Duke's | 
reſident is reported to have offered 5000. 
for an original by him, for the gallery at Flo. 


' rence, 


groupe of Sir Thomas Browne, who indulged: a curious 
ſpeculation concerning matrimony in his © Vulgar Er- 


rours.” Heis ſmiling with the utmoſt complacency * 
his children, who ſurround him. 


| LELI. 
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LELY. 


A very charaQeriſtic and ſpirited portrait of 
the author of Hudibras, given by! 8. G. Knel- 
ler; Sir J oſeph Williamſon, ſecretary of 
: tate; ; Selden, a head ; Morley, biſhop of 
| Winton; Fuller, biſhop. of Lincoln; and 
Bennet, earl of Arlington, at Chriſtchurch, 
It is allowed, that Lely excelled i in female 
portraits, which he more frequently painted | 
than thoſe of men. Lord Bathurſt, at Ci- 
renceſter, has ſix whole lengths of the convi- 
vial companions of Charles II. by bim, Which 
had belonged to his anceſtor Sir Peter Apſley, 
the king's cofferer, and are extremely valu- 
able, not only as being finely painted, but, 
becauſe Lely, with few exceptions, dedicated 
his pencil to the ladies. The beautics at 


Windſor have been long and ſufficiently e ce 
lebrated a. 


4 6 The deer eye that ſpoke the melting foul.” 5 
Porr. 


0 " Hraxopas A&U0TBTA Xagaus uo UV." 


Axrirar. Epig. 
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FULLER. 


| His own portrait, in a ſtate of intoxica - 
tion! ; which he has deſcribed with ſingular 
ſucceſs, As an artiſt, his talents were not 
eminent. He painted the altar-piece at 
Magdalene College, to which even Mr. Ad- 
diſon's elegant Latin poem cannot give fame. 
At Ombreſley, 1 is a converſation piece tormed 
by ſix of the leading whigs in the reign of 
queen Anne, All its merit 1s the 1 8 1 
_ the Ld gr reſemblance, 


RILEY 


"Win Fuller Q ſcholar, but far ſurpaſſed 
him. If his modeſty had not retarded his 
fame, and his life been prolonged, he would 
have equalled Kneller. 

Dr. Buſby and biſhop Saunderſon at  Chriſt- 
church, and the duke of Ormond, in the 


* Joſeph Van Cranſbeke, his contemporary, uſed to paint 
his own portrait with a patch over one eye, and a counte- 
nance full of grimace. 


pi dure | 


Picture gallery, are ge Portteſte but wa 
maſterpiece is Lord Keeper North, at 
Wroxton. 2+; 


* 


KNELLER. | 


Of ſo induſtrious and ſo popular an med 
as Kneller, there are of courſe many works 
at Oxford. There are indeed two portraits, 
which he never exceeded. Dr. Wallis, the 
mathematician, and Lord Crew, both for oo- 
louring and expreſſion, are in a great ſtyle. 


The laſt mentioned was admired and ſtudied (FIR 
by Sir J. Reynolds“, for ſo peculiar an air of Wl 1 
nobility as that which it expreſſes, | — A | 

| heads only of Addiſon and Nelſon 'are by | i I 
him, but oy are uncommonly free and | j 1 
e Hd 18 N 0 
Kneller's genius and mercenary negligence 1 il 
were equally conſpicuous in the majority 5 lj] || 
of his works. The beauties and admirals at PD i || 
Windfor are well known, and were once — | 4 
Ts Reynolds, when viſiting the Picture gallery. i [| 
ſpoke very highly of a portrait of Dr. Bourchier, a profeſ@= | ll il | 
6 of Tow, wy an e mg, for its fingular ſtrength | || 

£: more [i i 
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more celebrated. He himſelf preferred the 
converted Chineſe at Windſor, to any of his 
portraits. 1 lately ſaw one of Mrs. Knight, 
a favourite of Charles II. in the character of 
a penitent kneeling before a crucifix, which 
is moſt ſtrikingly excellent. It is now at the 
Down-houſe, near Tewkeſbury. 

Mr. Baker, of Hill-ſtreet, Berkeley-ſquare, 
is now in poſſeſſion of the Kit-kat club, upon 
which, as they were all his patrons and 
friends, Kneller, no longer biafſed merely by 
venal conſiderations, was proud, to exert the 
happieſt efforts of his pencil. 

In the Bodleian library is a portrait of 

Humphrey Wanley, Lord Oxford's librarian, 
the face of which is in Kneller's beſt man- 
ner. 


| THORNHILL”: 


A full length of Charles, carl of i in 
the: e n Wren, i in the 
1 theatre, 


There is. a mezzotint taken bon it by Faber, See at 
"Granger F; 
is great works in ies the inſide of the ing F 

St. Paul's and the hall of Greenwich hoſpital. | He. copied 
A $ 
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theatre are by his hand. The latter he paint - 


ed in conjunction with Verrio and Kneller, 
and it has Front merit. 


RICHARDSON. 


A portrait of Prior by him in the gallery, 
with whom he lived in habits of intimacy, 
is ſaid to be the beſt he ever painted, and 
to have fewer of the faults which the con- 


noiſſeurs have attributed to this artiſt. 


At Chriſtchurch and in the gallery, there 


are ſeveral portraits by Dahl and Vandre- 
bank, none of which are worthy of particular 
4 notice in this curſory ſketch. 


TERVAS 


Has painted two ſmall heads of Swift and 


2 Pope, 'which are placed in the gallery. 


Þ ope's | praiſe both of Kneller and Jervas 1s 


Raffaelles ens upon adv he ſpent three years. 


The duke of Bedford, at Thornhill's ſale in 1735, gave 


only 2001. for them. Mr. Bryant, in 1800, gave 450 
guineas for them, and they have been preſented by the 


preſent duke to the Ow Academy, 


extravagant. 
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extravagant. There are few of Kneller por- 
traits which deſerve 1111 


922 


de Whoſe art was nature, and whoſe pictures 
thought.“ 


Kneller' $ idea of the antique was very pue- 


ile; yet Pope, who had ſeen his ſtaircaſes, 


confulted Men for a deſign of the n of 


| Achilles“. N | 
Few WhO now Ove? Jervas's prim por- 
traits of women, and their faded carnations 
wrapped up in yards of ſatin, will allow the 
praiſe in Pope s epiſtle to him to be charac- 
teriſtic, or even barely true. 
I There are ſeveral portraits by Hudſon, the 


' beſt ſcholar of Richardſon, but none of 
them capital. The moſt ſtriking is that of 


Handel. 


dhe celebrated antique ſtatues, and gave them to Pope, who 

* bequeathed them at his death to Lord Bathurſt ; and they 

are now at Cirencetter. The poet returned his thanks in 
an epigram, given in ace ah 8 Anecd. but ſuppreſſed | in 
„ en 8 edition of bis works. 

Sr 
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* Kneller painted the Venus, Apollo, and Hercules, from 


has: 7 oa... as. 
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RETNOLDS. 


At Chriſtchurch, the portrait of Robinfon, 
then biſhop « of Kildare (afterward primate of 
Ireland), dated 1765, was one of the firſt 
which procured him reputation. The car- 
nations have been more durable than thoſe of 
the portrait of the marquis of Granby at 
Stowe, and of many at Lord Land{downe's at 
Bow-wood?. Two others of Dr. Nichol, 
and the preſent archbiſhop of York, are in a 
ſtronger ſtyle. Ludowick Hartcamp, a 
Dutch painter, ben reproached for the 
evaneſcence of his colours, replied, © that 
they laſted longer than the money which 
pad for them.” 


. E. 


y He was a great experimentaliſt with reſpect to the 
_ compoſition of his colours. At firſt, he uſed preparations 
from vegetables, which he relinquiſhed for minerals. He 


is known to have purchaſed pictures by Titian or his ſcho- 


lars, and to have ſcraped off the ſeveral layers of colour- 
ing, in order to aſcertain it, and diſcover his ſecret, His 
thinly painted pictures ſtand nag well, as the cardi- 
\nal Beaufort, &. 1 


GAINS- 
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GAINSBOROUGH 


Painted Welbore Ellis (Lord Mendip) at 
Chriſtchurch, in 1 763, which is curious, as 
being one of his earlieſt attempts, and Judge 
Blackſtone, in the picture gallery. His car- 
nations have likew iſe failed in many inſtances 
which I could particularize. 


LAWRENCE. 


Lely was made ſerjeant painter to the 
king when twenty-five years old; and Law- 
' rence at an earlier age. Reynolds | is ſtyled 


the Titian, Or perhaps, more correctly ſpeak- -1 


ing, the Pordenone of England. If it be ſuf- 
ficient praiſe to draw a paralle] between Tin- 
toret and Lawrence, he had deſerved it, be- 
fore Dobſon had reached the ſame period of 
life; and was fo denominated by his royal 
maſter, Charles I. 
The preſent biſhops of WL and St. 


Aſaph, at Merton C ollege and Chriſtchurch, 
are dignified and ſpirited portraits. To many 
505 3 „„ _ 


. 


others by his hand, may be attributed Pliny 8 
encomium on Cteſilaus, that to the moſt no- 


ble air, which nature had beſtowed, he has 
added both elevation and grace. 


SECTION 
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SECTION IV. 


Tnuxkxx are altar pictures in the different 
colleges at Oxford, which are well worthy 
notice. Of theſe the moſt valuable is Chriſt 
bearing his croſs” at Magdalene. Like Ti- 
tian's Chriſt crowned with thorns at Milan, 
the countenance expreſſes benevolence and 
humility combined with dignity, under cor- 
poral ſufference. There is a head of Chriſt 
by Guido at Chiſwick, which much reſembles 
this, and in that maſter's martyrdom of St. 
Andrew, ſmall figures are likewiſe introduced. 
Byres of Rome thought that this picture 
was by Ludovico Caracci, Guido's maſter, 
but I have heard it attributed by a connoiſ- 
ſeur of judgment to a Spaniſh painter, call- 
ed, for his peculiar excellence, the“ divine 
Moralez*.” 8 


It was taken at the ſiege of Vigo, was once 


| 2 See Cumberland's Anecd. of Spaniſh painters. 
i 
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in the collection of the great Duke of Ormond, 
and preſented by Mr. Freeman to the ſociety. 
At New College is © the Angels appearance 

to the Shepherds,” generally given to Anni- 
bal Caracci. It was the opinion of Sir J. Rey- 
nolds, that the outlines only were by him, 
and the colouring by his ſcholars. 

The“ noli me tangere at All Souls Col- 
1 lege was s painted by Rabel Antonio Mengs? Y 


b Antonio Raffaele Mengs was born at Auſig in 5. 
hemia. His firſt patron was Auguſtus III. king of Po- 
land, and his laſt and moſt generous was Charles III. king 
of Spain. His grand work was the Apotheoſis of St. Euſe⸗ 
bius at Rome, and his moſt beautiful picture, that of the 
nativity or“ notte“ at Madrid. n 
Aara enumerates 73 eaſe] piCtures of Mengs exiſting i in 
Spain, 1) of which are in the royal collection, beſide the 
three great freſcos, the Apotheoſis of Trajan, the Graces, 
and the Aurora, He painted likewiſe the ceiling of the 
villa Albani at Rome: His works, chiefly conlifting of 
eſſays on his art, were publiſhed at Parma (2 vols. quarto 
1780) by his friend and admirer Count D' Azara. There 
was a great rivalſhip between Reynolds and Mengs, who $ 
poſſeſſed little original genius, and was a ſcrupulous, if not 
a ſervile copyiſt. He was coldly correct, and the greater 
plagiary. I remarked in the chamber of painters at Flo- 
rence, the portraits of Mengs and of Reynolds by them 
elves, ſtrongly characteriſed by the dignified but ſullen air 
of the one, and the univerſal intelligence and liberality of 
Lie other. 


Fa © 1 
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It evidently appears to have been compoſed E 


from that of A. Caracci, in the Orleans col- 
lection, or from another by P. di Cortona, in 
the Florence Gallery. The air and counte- 
nance of the principal figure command a laſt- 


ing admiration, * cujus pulchritudo adjeciſſe 
aliquid etiam receptæ religioni videtur, adeo 


majeſtas operis deum æquavitè.“ 

There is a copy by him of the celebrated 
« notte” of Coreggio in the chapel at Queen's 8 
College, of high finiſhing. 

Guido's “ annunciation ' is well copied by 
Pompeio Battoni* at Corpus Chriſti. At Je- 


ſus college is a copy of his St. Michael, and 1 


at Pembroke, a figure of Chriſt from Rubens 
at Antwerp, by Crick. The merit of theſe 


1s, of courſe, unequal; but the firſt- mentioned 


has much ſweetneſs and delicacy. 


The altar pictures in the ſiſter univerſity 
have conſiderable claims. At King's College 


is a copy of © the taking down from the 
croſs” by Daniel di Volterra; Weſt's St. 


e Quinct. I. xii. c. x. p. 245. 


« Pompeio Battoni was a very excellent copyiſt, of 
which talent there are many ſpecimens in England; par- 
ticularly of the works of Raffaelle, in the Vatican cham- 2 


bers at Northumberland Houle. 


Michael 
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Michael at Trinity, the © falutation” at Clare 
hall by Cipriani, &c. 
As the ſcope of theſe obſervations is chiefly 
confined to ſpecimens at Oxford, I ſhall paſs 
to the collection bequeathed to Chriſt- church 
by General Guiſe*, in 1765, attempting a 
claſſification of the ſchools, with their ſpecific 
diſcriminations; and ſelecting a few pictures 
which have high pretenſions to original ex- 
cellence. 
The credit of many collections, as to its 
foundation in truth, is equally affected by 
immoderate praiſe and diſeſteem, and this, in 
particular, has been haſtily depreciated. There 
is certainly a great inequality in the pictures; 
ſome have no claim to the names they bear, 

e General John Guiſe died governor of Berwick in 5 
1765. He ſerved under Field-marſhal Wade, and acquir- 
ed a love of painting from him. By Frederick Prince of 
Wales he was employed to collect pictures, and he was 
much patronized by the Duke of Cumberland. In the 
Cloſe of life he viſited Rome, where he was drawn, as a 
Roman General, by Gavin Hamilton, which portrait is now 
at Sir W. Guiſe's, at Highnam court near Glouceſter. 
Another is placed with his collection at Chriſt-church. 


So diffident are the Virtuoſi in Italy in giving names 
to pictures, without poſitive proof, that we frequently ſee 


in their catalogues 6s quadro ſorprendente d'un autore in- 
eognito.“ Vaſi, &c. 


EE a, and 
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and others have been injuriouſly cleaned and 
retouched; there are yet many which are ex- | 


tremely intereſting both to the artiſt and 
connoiſſeur. 


VENETIAN SCHOOL. 


Titian is the firſt of colouriſts. Raffaelle 
was too monotonous, and avoided yellow and 
vermilion. The colouring of Coreggio is 
good, but not ſufficiently delicate, as his fleſh 
appears too ſolid, Rubens uſed to amaſs 
his colours, making one reflect the other, 


without a ſufficient attention to harmony. 
He preferred Barroccio to any of the Vene- 
tian School; from which circumſtance his 
lights, like Barroccio's, are of a peach bloom, 
and his demi- tints are blue. I am happy to 
cCite the opinion of a very elegant and judici- 
us Eritic. It has often ſtruck me, that 
the whole ſy ſtem of the Venetian colouring 


(particularly that of Giorgione and Titan, 
which has been the great object of imitation) 1 
was formed upon the tints of Autumn, and W 
that their pictures have from thence that 
golden hue which gives them (as Sir J. Rey- 
nolds obſerves) ſuch a ſuperiority over all 

5 5 others. 
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others. Their trees, &c. have, more ſtrongly 
than thoſe of any other painters, the deep 


and rich browns of that ſeaſon. The ſame 


general hue prevails in the drapery of their 
figures, and cven in their fleſh, which has nei- 


ther the ſilver purity of Guido, nor the freſh- 


neſs of Rubens, but a glow perhaps more en- 


chanting than cithers®”. Vandyke had a deli- 
| cate pencil, but from too great an uſe of re- 
flection and the accidents of light, he gave 
to his carnations the effect of being ſhaven. 
Rembrandt ſo thoroughly underſtood the na- 
ture and property of his colours, that he 


placed every tint in its proper place, and by 
that means avoided the neceſſity of break- 


ing and torturing, but preſerved them in their 


full treſhneſs, beauty, and luſtre. Yet, he 


appears to have painted moſt of his ſub- 


| jects in a grotto, by a ſingle ray of light. 
Barroccio, on the contrary, ſeems to have taken 
all his, in the open air or in the clouds, ſo ex- 


ceſſive is the reſplendence in his pictures. 
The Caraccis uſed opake colours. But Ti- 


tian has caught the moſt beautiful tints of 


8 Price $ Eſſays, p. 197. 
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nature, with the ſtricteſt adherence to truth. 

Monteſquieu compares Raffaelle to Virgil, 
and the Venetian ſchool to Lucan. This 
ſchool is remarkable for a ſcientific colouring, 
a conſummate knowledge of the clear obſcure, 
touches abounding in grace and ſpirit, and a 
faithful reſemblance to nature, contraſted by 

deſign not ſufficiently correct, or according 
with hiſtory and antique beauty. In this 
collection are ſeveral fine portraits“; “a mu- 
ſical party; and “ the Peſaro family,” a 
ſketch afterwards completed, and placed in 
the church De Frari at Venice. The Duke of 


fis Cornaro family at Northumberland-houſe is ſuffi- 
ciently celebrated. King Charles had ſeventeen of his pic- 
_ tures. In Rome only are 54 hiſtorical pictures and 47 
portraits, chiefly in the Borgheſe and Aldobrandini palaces, | 
and all of diſtinguithed merit. At Florence, in the Medi- 
cean collection, are 15 of his beſt works, amongſt which are 
Philip II. of Spain, Card. Hippolito, and his own portrait. 
Reynold's obſerves (Diſcourſes, p. 130) that © his portraits 
alone from the nobleneſs and ſimplicity of character, which 
he always gave them, will entitle him to the greateſt re- 
ſpect, as he undoubtedly ſtands in the firſt rank in this 
branch of the art.“ Titian completed his centennary 
within one year. Michaelagnuolo, P. di Cortona, and 
Leonardo da Vinci, nearly reached it, whilſt A. Caracci, 
Raffaelle, and Correggio, did not attain to fifty years. 
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Alva and a Venetian nobleman” will readily 
attract attention. 


TIE ROMAN SCHOOL 


Sprung from the Florentine; the charac- 
teriſtics of which are poetic fire, a bold and 


corre pencil, and a grand dl le. In their 


ee we diſcover too little of antique 


beauty; they were likewiſe detective in co- 


louring, which was either too weak, or too 


glaring. 4:18 produced Michael Agnuolo, the 


firſt of deſigners. Here are two fore- ſhorten- 
cd figures of © David and Goliath” and“ Saint 
: Chriſtopher,” undoubtedly genuine, which have 


the farther curioſity of being preſerved in their 
original frames. They are bold even to raſh- 
neſs, as Du Freſnoy obſerves, in the ſtrength 
and ſwell of the muſcular pore. of the Far- 
neſian mold. 


'The 13 hel Was eſtabliſhed by the 


greateſt painter the world has ſeen ſince the 
reſtoration of the arts. It is diſtinguiſhed by 


a taſte formed on the antique, a moſt exact 
deſign and erudite expreſſion, a vigour of 


imagination embelliſhed with all that fancy 


114 can 
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can invent, of what is noble, beautiful, or pa- 
theticl. The compoſition of the greater part 
of the profeſſors of this ſchool is elegance it- 
ſelf; they do not however poſſeſs the en- 
chanting tints of the Venetian and Flemiſh 
ſchools, a defect not uncommon in thoſe who 
aim only at ſuperiority in deſign. We have 
here ſeveral fragments of cartoons by Raffa- 
elle collected by General Guiſe, and one, 


i Of the © xe, Venuſtas; Idea vera; Belle Idee; 
of „Grace, the firſt poetic examples are the Helen of 

Homer, the Hero of Muſzus, the Venus of Virgil and the 
Eve of Milton. Raffaelle complained to his friend Count 


Balthaſar Caſtigione, that nature had ſupplied him with no 


adequate idea, ** efſendo careſtia delle belle donne io mi 
ſervo di certa idea chi viene alla mente.“ His Galatea, ſo 
imagined, now in the Farneſe palace, is inferior to his Ma- 
donnas, known to have been taken from real life. 


EZ but the was fair, 
Graceful withal, as if each limb were caſt 
In that ideal mold, whence Raffaelle drew | 
His Galatea, | MAsox. 


| Sce Petrarch, p. 1. Sonett. 179. Arioſto. Orl. Fur. 
Deſcription of Alcina the enchantreſs, Cant. vii. St. 12 to 
15. Taſſo Gierus, Lib. deſcription of Armida, Canto xv. 
Stanz. 60, 61 and Cant. xvi. St. 25. Ariſtinztus' miſtreſs 
* £98107 v1 EY EVTGOT WOT ATY £997 % G8 0)7 WEOTWIOY Eri. 
Induitur; formoſa eſt; exuitur ipſa forma. 


very 


% 


very beautiful, of Rachel Gleaning, lately 


contributed by Miſs Cracherode, which was 
her brother ww 


THE BOLOGNESE SCHOOL 


Is eminently marked by a grand taſte” in 


deſign, formed upon the antique and the 


beauties of nature, a flowing outline. a rich 


diſpoſition, and a touch at once noble and 


elegant. It acquired a compoſition of what 
is excellent and beautiful from the other 
ſchools, by a learned ſelection. The Guiſe 
collection can boaſt ſome of the fine Works 
of the Caraccis, particularly one of Annibale, 


who has given “ the portraits of his family 
in a butcher's ſhop, employed in ſelling meat.“ 


Their parent was a butcher, There is -an 


anecdote of this picture, that it was painted 


in order to mortify the pride of Ludovico, 


Other cartoons by Raffaelle in England, beſide thoſe 
at Windſor, are the Viſion of Ezekiel and a holy family 
at the D. of Buccleugh's in Northamptonſhire ; a holy fa- 


mily at Badminton, and the maſſacre of the innocent, 


which belonged i to Mr, Hoare of Bath. 


his 
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his. 8 who affected to conceal the 
meanneſs of his origin'. One day, it was 
unexpectedly exhibited in the faloon of the 
_ cardinal Farneſe, his patron, when ſurrounded 
by Roman nobility, of whoſe notice and ſo- 
ciety Ludovico was ſo ambitious. The ſub- 
ject is certainly unpleaſing, but the character 
and colouring are extremely fine. A ſtriking 
reſemblance in the heads will be found to 
thoſe, engraved from the originals, in the 
Muſeum Florentinum. Annibal himſelf is 
weighing meat, Ludovico 1 18 repreſented by a 
ſoldier who buys it, the old woman is the 
mother, Franceſco is kneeling on a ſheep, 
and Antonio, called Gobbo, on account 
of his deformity, conceals it by reaching 
down meat from a hook. In every point of 
conſideration this picture is a great curioſity, 
and is ſaid to have coſt Gen. Guiſe 1000]. 
1 The Cracei family conſiſted, I. 8 CT 555. ob. 
1619. 2. Agoſtino, n. 1558. ob. 1602.- 3. Annibale, 
n. 1560. ob. 1609. 4. Franceſco their couſin, n. 1595. 
ob. 1622; and Antonio, called Gobbo, the natural fon of 
Agoſtino. In the Muſ. Florent. it is ſaid of Ludovico 
il padre ſuo era macellajo.“ He painted himſelf there 
in a furred gown. In the Orleans collection was a por- 
trait of Annibale. 


ſterling 


ſterling at Naples, Where it was removed 
with the Farneſe collection. 
„The Madonna di Bologna” by Annibal 


Caracci. The virgin is repreſented as ſitting 


in the clouds, with a view of that city beneath. 

This picture was brought from France by Sir 
James Thornhill, at whoſe ſale it was pur— 
chaſed, but has ſince ſuffered much from 
cleaning. The fineſt landſcape by A. Caracci 


is in the Doria palace at Rome®. 


Four landſcapes by Antonio, called Gobbo 


Caracei; and an Italian buffoon drinking by 
Annibal, are worthy examination. 
The “ St. Jerome receiving the extreme 


ſacrament,” is a repetition, in ſmall, of the 


celebrated picture by Domenichino, in the 


i 


church of St. Girolamo di carita at Rome. 


n An. Caracci perpetually borrowed the ſitting figure of 


the woman in Raffaelle's incendio di Borgo, in che Vati- 
can, His fineſt portrait of the Surgeon of Bologna is in 
the Bolognetti palace at Rome, where is likewiſe one of 
Ludovico by himſelf, who drew the head of Chriſt, as he 
dreamed he ſaw it, now in the Albani palace. 

= Pouſlin declared the three fineſt pictures in the world 


to be Raffaelle's transfiguration, Domenichino's St. Je- 
rome, and the ring down from the Croſs by Daniel di 


N olterra. 


The 
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The communion of St. Jerome at the Char- 
treux, Bologna, by Auguſtino Caracci, is infe- 
rior only to this of Domenichino, in which 

all the figures are ſeen weeping, and expreſs 
grief for the dying ſaint, without paying the 
| leaſt attention to the ſacrament, which is the 
principal circumſtance, or, at leaſt, action. In 
Augutino's deſign the leading idea in every 
character 1s devotion, which — the 
ſhow of compaſſion. 


e dying Magdalene” l 3 


Cherubs, by Domenichino. In this picture is 
a moſt ſtriking and N contrath between 
the morbidezza of the chief figure, and 
the glowing carnations of the others. It is 
indeed almoſt comparable with the Martyr- 


dom of St. Agnes 1 in the Dominican nunnery ” 


at Bologna, tor its character of grief mixed 
with hope. The dagger is implanted be- 
tween her breaſts, and the conflict in the 


ſweeteſt countenance that ever was beheld, 


between bodily anguiſh and heavenly conſo- 
lation, is drawn with an expreſſion which 
reaches the utmoſt bounds of the art. 

The fable of Erycthonius, a a ſmall land 
ſcape by Salvator Roſa, has much of the 
grand 
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grand effect ſo conſpicuous in the works of 10 
that artiſt. © Meduſa's head, by Rubens, is a — 

picture for the admiration of painters. It is 
horribly fine, and was once in the collection 
of Villiers Duke of Bucks, having been ſold 

with it to Mr. Duart of Antwerp, as it is par- 
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ticularized in Bathoc's catalogue. I 
1 Sophoniſba,” doubtful if _ Domenichino, oY j | 
but intereſting. 0 


« The grief chat gere not ſpeak 


W hiſpers the o 'erfraught heart, and bids it break.” 10 
| SHAKESPEARE. ! I 
Amongſt the copies, the beſt are, the 1 


„Prodigal Son, from Guercino, i in the Lancel- 


lotti palace at Rome; „Cupid ſhaping his 


| bow,” from Corregio, in the Giuſtiniani palace, . ji 
In the Orleans collection was one by Parme- 10 

giano, and his majeſty has another. *Cor- {| | 
regio 8 notte, by Carlo Cignano, from the « ori- | | 

Will 


o Correggio was the true painter of beauty, grace, 
ſweetneſs, and ſenſibility. Raffaelle had imply “ venuſtas.” 
Guido excelled in angelic charaQers, and frequently paint- 

ed angels, ſometimes too theatrically, in the opinion of 
thoſe, who have formed their taſte on the ſimplicity of the 
antique, 


ginal 
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ginal in the ducal palace at Modena, of which 
there are ſeveral repetitions by the maſter, 
The taking down from the Croſs,” in ſmall, 
from the original by Daniel di Volterra, in the 
church of Trinita di Monte at Rome, and a 
Lot and his Daughters, from Caravaggio, 
Spagnuolett's maſter ; the torſo of one of the 
females is uncommonly fine. 

Two portraits, one of St. Ambroſe, biſhop 
of Milan, and the other of a nobleman read- 
ing a letter, are ſaid to be by Spagnuolett. 
They are very ſuperior performances; but I 
am not ſufficiently converſant with the ſtyle 
of Spagnuolett to hazard an 8 8 
: ing their authenticity. 

The collection of drawings and prints be- 
queathed to the library by Gen. Guile is ſaid 
not to be inferior, either | in number © or excel- 
lence, to the paintings. 

The gallery adjoining the Hodleian 1 
was originally intended only as the pantheon 
of literary men, or the patrons of the univer- 
ity. There are, however, two large pictures 


by Jordaens?, the affiſtant of Rubens, and the 
ſeven 
» Jordaens of Antwerp has the imperſections of 8 8 


but better expreſſion and more truth. He ſtudied and 
| 5 copied 
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ſeven Vices in ſmall by Sckalken, the puptl of 
Gerard Dow. The preſent Earl of Harcourt 
has lately preſented a landſcape by his own 
hand, which 1s the only picture in England 


by a noble artiſt which 18 en exhi- 


bited". 

In the library at Oriel college is a picture 
by Vaſari of the ſix Italian poets, which is 
probably a repetition of that at Florence. At 
St. John's is a copy of Raffaelle's St. John in 


the Mack in the Florentine {caglola”, or 


pietre : 


copied nature, yet without ſelecting its beauties or rejecting 
its defects. He painted many altar pieces in the Low Coun- 
tries. The Duke of Orleans had the Satyr, and Pan, and 
Syrinx; at Chiſwick is the = Twelfth Night, 5 his beſt 


work 1 in England. 


| 4 The landſcapes of Sir Gigs Beaumont and Sir R. : 
Hoare deſerve every encomium, Mr. W. Lock's Death 
of cardinal Wolſey, and Mr. S. Lyſons's delineation of 
Roman and Gothick remains, place them gelervedly 1 in the 


firſt rank of gentlemen artiſts. 


© The Roman Moſaic was introduced by Andrea Zuffi 
in the thirteenth century, who had learned the rudiments. 
of the art at Conſtantinople. Marcello Provenzale finiſhed 


the portrait of Paul V. in the Borgheſe palace in Moſaic, 
and in imitation of the antique, if not in a ſuperior ſtyle. 


The face alone conſiſts of two millions of pieces, many of | 


which were not "on than a grain of ſand. "The famous 


Molaics 
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« pietre commeſſe; an art invented and 
brought to perfection by an Enghſh monk of 
Vallom broſa near Florence, named“ Hug- 
ford,” changed by the Italians into © Ugo- 
forte.” This very beautiful ſpecimen was 
procured from the artiſt himſelf by Dr. Dun- 
can, and preſented by him to that library. 

Another moſt ingenious imitation of paint- 
ing is preſerved in the cabinets of the Aſnhmo- 
lean muſeum. It is a miniature of the Cru- 
cifixion, conſiſting of many figures, in a 
moſaic of feathers, which was probably 
brought from America. Abbe du Bos relates 
that the Mexicans copied with facility any 
European paintings which were ſhown to 
them, and which were afterward brought 
into — 5 and moſt highly valued, 
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Moſaics at St. Peter- are by Clare Nebbia, and many 
by Chriſtofari. Againſt the piers are 18 tablets exactly 
copied, both with reſpect to ſize and pictureſque effect, 
from the moſt celebrated ſcriptural ſubjects in Italy, which 
have been replaced in Moſaics, with equal beauty and ſu- 
perior durability. It has been calculated that they coſt 
little leſs than 5000 J. ſterling each. 

* RefleCtions ſur la Poeſie et ſur la Peinture. T. 2. 
. 12 . | 


SECTION 
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8 E CTION V. It 


Tas revival of the arts, and the conſe- 
quent encouragement given to them, appear 5 
to have been extended from Italy to other 
countries of Europe, about the ſame pe- 

n . 
Francis I. of France, and the emperour 
Charles V. became ambitious of poſſeſſing the 
beſt pictures which either money or influ- 
ence could procure. This emulation of col- 
lecting, if not a taſte for painting, prevailed 0 
likewiſe with Henry VIII. in the firſt years 4 
of his profuſion: He was, indeed, the firſt of A 
our monarchs who ornamented his palaces 
with pictures upon claſſical ſubjects. The 
few paintings which had been before placed 
there, were portraits or ſcripture pieces of 
very rude performance. A catalogue of his 
furniture, now in the Augmentation office, 
particularizes, but vaguely, ſeveral © painted 


tables,” as they are deſcribed, by which we 
K k are 
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are to underſtand pictures. Theſe were 
the faundation of the royal collection. 
The perſonal vanity of Elizabeth induced 
her to. encourage the profeſſors of portrait 
painting only, and to confine their talents to 
that ſingle branch of the art'. A faſhion ſo 
introduced, was univerſally adopted by her 
courtiers; and her affectation of ſplendour 
diſplayed itſelf in proceſſions and romantic 
fopperies, which, though intended to be claf- 
fical, had little claim to propriety or taſte, 
James I. neither liked nor underſtood the 
arts; but in his favourite Villiers they found 
a munificent encourager. When at An- 


twerp, he was ſo ſtruck with a collection - 


made by Rubens, that he tempted the great 
painter with an offer of 10, 00“. This was 


= Catalogue of king Henry VIIIth's furniture and pic- 
tures in the Augmentation office, and in the Muſeum 
MSS. Harl. 1410, fol. 58, in which is ſpecified at Green- 
wich. a round table with th' ymage of the kinge.” 
|» To prove how little the arts were valued in her reign, 
it appears from a MS. Inventory (Muſeum. Roll. D. 35. 
Chart. Antiq.) dated 1588, of the effects of Dudley earl 
of Leiceſter, at Wanſtead, in Eſſex, that three portraits of 
Henry VIII. queen Mary, and queen Elizabeth, with 
thirty-ſix others, were fold for { 11. 13. 4. 


3 . the 
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the firſt collection of foreign pictures formed 
in England, to which were added many 


others, purchaſed for him by Sir H. Wootton, 
then the reſident at Venice. 


Soon after his acceſſion, Charles I. began 


to diſplay his magnificence, and indulge his 


predilection for works of ingenuity in the 
fine arts. Rubens ſoon followed the collec- 


tion he had fold, and was employed in the 
ceiling of Whitehall, which introduced a 
knowledge of allegory and of claſſical ſubjects 


into England®. At his inſtance, the Car- 
toons of Raffaelle were purchaſed in Holland, 


and brought here. To ſay that they are the 

| boaſt of our nation, would be ſuperfluous. 
By his advice, the king contracted with Vin» 
cenzio Gonzaga, duke of Mantua, for his in- 


tire collection, ſaid not to have exceeded one 
hundred in number, for the ſum of 20,0007. 
but 1 preſurne, many marbles were likewiſe 


included in a price ſo exorbitant in thoſe 
days. The profuſion of Charles, and that of 


Ihe ſketch for the middle compartment was purchaſ- 
ed at Sir G. Kneller's ſale, by Lerd Orſord, and was in 


the Houghton collection. 


K 1 
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his rival collector Philip IV. trebled the value 
demanded for pictures throughout Europe. 
For the reception of theſe paintings, Inigo 
Jones built a gallery near Whitehall; the 
whole number of which, when diſperſed by 
fale, were three hundred and eighty-nine. 
The duke of Mantua's original collection 
Was extremely increaſed after its arrival in 
England. Amongſt them vere preſerved 
twenty-five portraits and hiſtories, by Titian, 
and ſixty-five by other great maſters, Pprinct- 
Pally by Giulio Romano. 
It is ſatisfactory to know, after ſo com- 
plete a diſperſion as that made by the 
authority of the parliament, that ſome of the 
fineſt pictures have reached the royal cabinet. 
The Cartoons © were purchaſed for 3000. and 


Rich ien indelged n be enthatals for the an, - 


when ſpeaking of the Cartoons, May the Cartoons re- 
main in that place (Hampton Court) unhurt and unde- 
cayed fo long as the nature of the materials will poſhbly 
allow. May even a miracle be wrought in their favour, 

| as theinſelves are ſome of the greateſt inſtances of the di- 

vine powers interfering to endue a mortal man with abi- 
lities, to perform ſuch ſtupendous works of art.”” Page 63. 
They are now engraving by Holloway. 


placed 
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placed at Hampton Court. In 1763, they 


were removed, and doubled up to fit the pan- 
nels of a room at Buckingham-houſe, but 
have been lately emancipated, and are now 


in excellent preſervation at Windſor caſtle. 
The twelve Cæſars, by Titian, bought for 


as many hundred pounds, are at Kenſington. 
It is ſaid, that the Madonna, by Raffaelle, 
was ſtolen from a church at Venice. At the 


ſale it produced 800/, given by the Spaniſn 


ambaſſador, and it is now at Madrid. For 
farther particulars, I refer my readers to Ba- 


thoe's catalogues, from which are copious ex- 


tracts in Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting, 


which I forbear to repeat. The duke of 
Buckingham's collection was placed at Vork- 
houſe, in the Strand, which was his palace. 
After his aflaflination, the king, the carl of 


Northumberland, and biſhop Montagu, were 
_ purchaſers of a few pictures. During the 


troubles, ſome were ſtolen, and the remain- 


der (of which Bathoe has publiſhed a cata- 
logue) were ſent over to Antwerp by Mr. 


Traylman, the confidential ſteward of the 
family, to raiſe money for the maintenance 


of the young duke, then in exile. The 
K k 3 greater 
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greater part were bought by the archduke 
Leopold, and added to his collection at 
Prague, ſince removed to Vienna; and many 
by Mr. Duart of Antwerp. His was the 
Ecce Homo,“ by Titian, in which were in- 
troduced the Pope, Charles V. and Sultan 
Suleyman, and for which Lord Arundel is 
ſaid to have once offered the duke of Bucks 
Fool. in land or money. Of this picture, 
ſo curious from this anecdote, there is a good 
copy at Northumberland-houſe. Whether 
Lord A. meant by this ſumptuous propoſal to 
evince to his rival his defiance of expence, or 
yielded only to the impulſe of his love of 
vertu, is doubtful -] ſhould preſume the latter 

3 W 
It is certain, that Lord Arundel's* conſum- 


mate taſte was not confined to ſtatuary and 


gems, but that in the acquiſition of 43 molt | 
choice collection of pictures, it was ſeconded 


e Evelyn was employed by Lord A. to colle& pic- 
tures, but principally Edward Norgate, whom he after- 
ward appointed Windfor Herald. Fuller (in his Wor- 
thies) tells a ſtory, that Norgate was fo il! ſupplied with 
money by his patron, that he ſuffered the greateſt diſtreſs 
at Marſeilles, which may rank for veracity with other tales 
of the ſaine author. „„ by 
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by equal ſucceſs, I regret my incompetency 
to particularize any of greater celebrity, ex- 
cepting the Aſſumption of the Virgin, by 
Rubens, at Wilton, and Raffaelle's Laſt Sup- 
per at Houghton; as I have never ſeen a ca- 
talogue which had the leaſt pretenſions to 
authenticity. Sir Peter Lely obtained many 
of his deſigns by foreign maſters, and ſome of 
the paintings; and thoſe which were retain- 
ed at Tarthall, in Lord Stafford's poſſeſſion, 
when diſperſed at the ſale, produced, at very 
low prices, 812/. 18s. A few ſtill remain in 
the collection of the duke of Norfolk. 
Lord Arundel was partial to portraits. The 
Oliv ers, Rubens, Vandyck, Paduanino, Van- 
ſomer, and Walker, were patroniſed and em- 
ployed by him. He and his counteſs, are 
ſaid to have ſat to each of them. In emula- 
tion of the Herbert family, at Wilton; the 
fineſt groupe ever compoſed and painted by 
Vandyck, he had engaged him to finiſh the 
Howard family in a ſimilar manner. When 
the great painter died, the likeneſſes only 
were taken, and the ſketch made, and a 
ſmall picture was copied from it at Antwerp, 
by Philip Friutiers, after the earl had quitted 
4 England. 
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England. This copy was Lord Stafford's, 
and is now in the poſſeſſion of his lineal 
deſcendant, Sir W. Jerningham, at Oy" in 
Norfolk f 
Paintings are known to have been in Lord 
Arundel's collection, which are marked with 
a large aſteriſk (*) on the back of them. 
Vandyck's private collection were, at his 
ends chiefly retained by his beſt ſcholars, 
Sir Peter Lely. At the reſtoration, Charles II. 
ſhewed no attachment to the arts. As they 
flattered his vanity or affectation of magnifi- 
cence, he encouraged Lely and Verrio in his 
palace at Windſor. A very few which had 
been his father's are preſerved: there. The 
Miſers, by Quintin Matſis; Aretine, and 
himſelf, by Titian; Killigrew, and Carew, in 
one picture, and Lady Venetia- Digby, by 
Vandyck, with a painter's family, are the 
moſt eſteemed. Other valuable pictures have 
been ſubſequently added. 


Vertue, who was reac by Edward duke of Nor- 
Ok; engrayed a plate from this picture, which was never 
publiſhed. It is now at Norfolk-houſe, and is inferior to 
none of Vertue? s works. 

= George Jamieſone in Scotland was a pupil of Rubens, 
and 
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In the reign of Charles II. Robartes, earl of 


Radnor, was a collector, or rather the patron 


of contemporary artiſts, as there were but few 


foreign pictures in the catalogue of his ſale. 
Manby, an Engliſh landſcape: painter, went 
to Italy to collect pictures, Which he exhibit- 
ed on his return, at the Banquetting houſe, 


Whbitchall, and ſold unſucceſsfully. In fact, 


there was little taſte in the nation; and the 
only collections Which were then forming 


were thoſe of the earls of Pembroke and 
Exeter. For a corre& critique upon both 


theſe, I muſt refer my readers to Mr. Gilpin's 
Pictureſque Tours", To ſuch a judgment I 
cannot but accede, and my limits will not 
allow me to repeat it. 


Lord Exeter, his ſucceſſor, was partial to 


Carlo Maratti, and has ſome of his beſt 


works. When at Rome, he introduced that 


painter 


and ſcarcely inferior to Vandyck. Eis beſt works are at 
Lord Marr's and Lord Buchan's. James Gandy, Van- 


dyck's ſcholar, was much celebrated as a portrait painter in 


Ireland. The duke of Ormond was his patron. 
7 Northern and Weſtern Tours. 


i Carlo Maratti, ob. 1713. æt. 88. He was diſtin- 
- gyiſhed for grace, and ſketched moſt happily from antique 


ſtatues, 
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painter to ſereral of the Engliſh nobility, 
whoſe portraits he drew. 
James II. was poſſeſſed of a collection at 
Whitehall, amounting to 1247, moſt of 
which were deſtroyed by fire, in 1697, and 
amongſt them twenty- three were by Titian; 
others by Giulio Romano and Tintoret, and 
many by the Flemiſh maſters. There were 
© portraits by the Olivers, Vandyck, Lely, and 
other painters, who were employed after the 
reſtoration. There were likewiſe many por- 
traits of painters by themſelves. 
The pictures and drawings which Sir P. 
Lely had collected, were ſo valuable, as to 
produce 26,000). when diſpoſed of by auc- 
tion. | 
The great duke of Waere began the 
collection at Blenheim. Rubens was his fa- 
vourite artiſt, by whoſe pencil he had pro- 
cured no leſs than thirteen capital pictures. 
In Ireland, before their diſperſion, the firſt 
made and the fineſt aſſemblage of foreign 


ſtatues. As his firſt ſubjects were principally Madonnas, 
his envious contemporaries ſtyled him, Carluccio delle 
Madonnine,” 


paintings, 
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paintings, was that of the attainted duke of 
Ormond. 
| During the reign of queen Anne, Devon- 
ſhire and Bedford“ houſes were adorned 


with pictures by their noble maſters. That 


Auguſtan age in England, was not only ſig- 
nalized by literature, but a love of the arts, 
in ſome eminent individuals. 


At Chiſwick, Lord Burlington placed ſome 


works of merit; particularly portraits by Ve- 
laſques, the Twelfth Night by Jordaens, and 
the Beliſarius, long ſaid to be by Vandyck, 


but decidedly by Morillio; Rembrant in his 


painting room, by Gerard Down, is one of his 
beſt performances. 


It would be difficult to aſcertain with pre- _ 
_ ciſion the date of the firſt forming of collec- 


tions, or the acquiſition of any ſingle cele- 
brated picture, in the palaces of our nobility. 
But a taſk, to which I confeſs myſelf incom- 


At the ſale of Bedfotd-houſe, previouſly to its being 


taken down, in 1800, Thornhill's Cartoons produced 
4721. 10s, Raffaelle's St. John preaching, 99“. 15s. 
Archduke Leopold's Gallery by Teniers, 2201. 10s. Four 
battle pieces by Sek 631. 10s, Cattle by Cuyp, 


210, 


petent, 
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petent, would be to place them in a ſcale of 
compariſon with each other. The national 
taſte has not only been greatly improved 
ſince the commencement of the preſent 
reign; but ſuch has been the influx of the 
genuine works of the Italian ſchools, eſpe- 

cially that occafioned by the diſtracted ſtate 
of the Continent, that the collections, at firſt 

ſo highly eſtimated, are deprived of their for- 
mer celebrity. Individual pictures long praiſ- 
ed as originals, muſt now * hide their dimi- 
nithed heads” before the originals themſelves, 
which have been alienated from foreign pa- 
laces, and have found their way into this 
kingdom. Formerly, the artiſts in Italy made 
the copying various ſtyles of painting a moſt 
lucrative employment, which our country- | 
men, in their ardour for acquiſitions in vertù, 
were better qualified to encourage than to 


detect l. 


1 A noted collector in the reign of George II. conſulted 

Richardſon the painter reſpecting a picture which he had 
' purchaſed for a Guido. There is (ſaid he) little Hugh 
Howard, who ſays it is a copy; the next time he ſays fo, 
Iwill certainly knock him down; now, pray, Mr. Richaid- 
ſon, favour me with your candid opinion!!! 


To 
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To this general obſervation, however, there 
were many illuſtrious exceptions. The Hough- 
ton collection, the removal of which can 
never be ſufficiently regretted, conſiſted of 
genuine pictures. No expence was withheld, 
and Sir Andrew Fountaine n, one of the beſt 
connoiſſeurs of his day, aſſiſted Lord Orford 
in making ſo perfect a ſeleQion". 
Lord Leiceſter, at Holkham, made ſome 
reſpectable acquiſitions in paintings; a © Re- 
PS Fe, turn 


© The firſt work his ſon, Mr. H. Walpole, publiſhed 
was Ades Walpolianæ, with a catalogue raiſonèe of 
the pictures. The whole collection contained 232, 
which were valued at 40, 555J. but for which George, 
earl of Orford, who ſold them to the empreſs of Ruſſia, 
received only 36, Ol. Mr. Walpole obſerved, that 


beheld was tranſported almoſt out of the ſight of Europe.“ 
The late J. Wilkes, and G. Steevens, the commentator 
on Shakſpeare, had each of them a copy of the Ades 
Walpolianæ,“ with the valuation of the pictures. I have 
noted a few of the moſt remarkable. Vandyck's Holy 
Family, 1600/. Raffaelle's Doctors, 3500/. Ruben's 
Magdalene at Chriſt's feet, 1600/. Landſcape, N. Pouſ- 
ſin, 900. Ruben's Family by Jordaens, 4001. Flower 
pieces by Van Huyſſum, two at 1200!. 


a yery curgus cabinet of earthen ware, finiſhed with Ara- 
beſques, 


the nobleſt ſchool of painting which this kingdom er 


» Sir Andrew Fountaine, at Narford in Norfolk, famed 1 
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turn from Egypt, by Rubens, which is a 
repetition of one at Blenheim; * Joſeph 
and Potiphar's wife, Guido; * Magdalene 
in a Cave, Parmegiano—the pallid counte- 
nance of a Religeuſe,” that fervour of de- 
votion, © the wrapt ſoul fitting in the eyes,” 
are here expreſſed by a perfection of art ſel- 
dom to be found; © Polyphemus and Ga- 
latca, from Ovid; Ann. Caracci, in freſco, 
It was purchaſed from the Barbarini palace, 
of which it was an eminent ornament. * The 
Florentines, whilſt bathing in the Arno, 
alarmed by the approach of the Piſans.” 
This moſt curious picture was deſigned by 
Michelagnuolo, and painted by Vaſari as a 
preſent to Francis I. Its identity was diſco- 
vered by Mr. Fuſeli, who mentions it in his 
life of M. Agnuolo, from whence it is quoted 
in Seward's Anecdotes. The duke D' Arem- 
durg, Vandyck; one of his fineſt pictures. 


beſques, &c. after deſigns of Raffaelle, or Giovanni da 

Udino, his pupil. Raffaelle fell in love with the daughter 
of a potter, and to gain her affection condeſcended to paint 
der father's earthen ware. Sir Joſhua Reynolds firſt ſhow- 


ed his genius by painting the gallipots of the * to 
whom he was * 


a repetition 
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a repetition of which is in Spain. M. De 
Calonne had the ducheſs and her n. dated 
1634 


1 principal collectors, FRE the reigns 


of George I. and II. were Dr. Mead; Sir 
Luke Schaub; Sir Paul Methuen ; Sir Gre- 
gory Page; Mr. Child, and Mr. Hoare, the 


bankers; Field-marſhal Wade; General Guiſe ; 
Frederick, prince of Wales; and the duke 
of Norfolk. Theſe pictures, conſiderable in 
value and number, not unfrequently changed 


their poſſeſſors; and one collection was form- 


ed upon the wrecks of another. How often 


they have been transferred, and what acceſ- 


ſion or diminution of price ſuch removals 
have occaſioned, would compoſe a volume of 
well authenticated anecdotes. Declining any 


= Mr Bagnol of Roehampton formed his R. Highneſs's 
collection. Thoſe at Norfolk-houſe were brought from 


Italy, at a princely expenditure. Dr. Mead's pictures ſold 
for 34177. 1286. and Sir L. Schaub's, in 1758, 7784“. 55. 
Sir G. Page's conſiſted chiefly of the Flemiſh School. 


The Van Huyſſum's were taken to Paris. The twelve 


Cartoons by Luca Giordano, of the Loves of Cupid and 


Pſyche, were purchaſed by Mr. Weſt for the king, for 


1200. The remainder were bought by hs Ups 
by three perſons for 70001. There were 219 pictures. 


particular 
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particular enumeration or criticiſm, let me 
only advert incidentally to a few of the beſt 
works of the great maſters in CO. a3 
they occur to my memory. 


Of thoſe attributed to the Ade Raf- 


faelle, there are few of our collections which 


does not boaſt one which, in fact, does not 


belong even to his worſt ſcholar. Lord Orford's 


« Conſultation of the Doctors of the Church,” 


undoubtedly his work, 1s no longer in this 


country. The Holy Family at Okeover, and 
another belonging to Mr. Purling, London, 
have the moſt general ſuffrage for originality 
among the connoiſſeurs; yet not without diſ- 


ſentients. Mr. R. P. Knight has purchaſed a 
genuine portrait by him, of cardinal Bibiena, 


lately brought from Rome, which has no 


equal, yet imported ?, 
At n Lord Townſhend' $ P-liſarius 


tion,” was ſtolen by the French from the church of the 


Montorio, at Rome, and afterward ſunk at ſea. At Ken- 
ſington is a drawing in black chalk by Caſanova, of the 


ſize of the original, eighteen feet by twelve. At Badmin- 
ton is a Cartoon of the lower part. An excellent copy, 


faid to be by Giulio Romano, has been lately given to 


Dulwich college. 


. 


18 


? Raffaelle's moſt celebrated work „ the Transfigura- 
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is the fineſt work of Salvator Roſa, which has 
reached us. The duke of Beaufort has a ſa- 
tirical picture, repreſenting the different na- 
tions of Europe, by emblematical beaſts, for 
which he was baniſhed from Rome with 41 ; 


grace 4. 

The moſt perfect picture, by Spagnoulet, is 
in the chapel of Wardour caſtle. So fre- 
quently has the Cornaro family, by Titian, at 

Northumberland- houſe, been retouched, that 

it muſt now wave all claim, as the ſuperior 
of that maſter's works in England. Not only 
of Lord Exeter's © Salvator Mundi,” by Carlo 
Dolce, but of his Death of Seneca, by 
Luca Giordano, there are repetitions of near- 
ly equal pretenſions, at Mr. Methuen's, at 
Corſham, and Sir L. Blackwell s, at * Eamon, 
in Norfolk. 

By his preſent ** july Aictinguihed 
for his knowledge and love of the arts, the 
collection now at Buckingham-houſe, origi- 
nally began by Frederick, prince of Wales, 


has been increaſed to its preſent excellence. 


4 Ser! Dom. Bernardo Domenici' 8 Lives of the Neapo- 
litan Painters, 


N „ 
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The other collections are at Kenſington *, 
Hampton Court, Windſor, and Kew. There 
arc ſome capital works by two Italian painters 
of great merit, who have viſited England ; 
Canaletti's Views of London, and ſeveral 
landſcapes by Franceſco Zucharelli, of Lucca, 
who had been twice in this kingdom before 
the year 1771. His beſt pictures are at 
Hampton Court, and others ſomewhat infe- 
rior at Windſor, and at Sir R.,Worſley's, in 
the Iſle of Wight. At the Queen's lodge, 
Windſor, is the interior of the Medici gallery 
at Florence, by Zoffanii, another moſt inge- 
nious Italian artiſt, whoſe labours were not 
tufficiently rewarded to detain him in this 
country, which he left for the Eaſt Indies. 
Incited by the prevalent example of their 
ſovercign, ſeveral of the nobility have engag- 
ed in the purſuit of this branch of vertu, with 
a competition both of taſte and expence, and 
the additions they have made, or the collec- 
tions they, have formed, have eclipſcd all that 
had been done by their predeceſſors. 


Catalogue of the pictures at Kenſington, dated 169). 
MSS. Muſeum 7025. 18. 5 
. The 
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The late Earl of Bute procured ſome ex- 
quiſite ſpecimens of the Flemiſh ſchool, now 
at Luton, particularly a Feaſt by Van Harp. 


Lord Groſvenor, Lord Radnor at Longford 
caſtle, the Duke of Newcaſtle at Clumber in 


Nottinghamſhire, Lord Egremont, Lord Har- 


court at Nuncham, Lord Scarſdale at Ked- 
dleſtone, and Lord Aſhburnham and Mr. 
Agar,. are well known to have extenſive and 

_ richly furniſhed galleries*. In point of extent 
only, the laſt mentioned but one, muſt yield 

a ſuperiority, which it poſſeſſes in every other 

reſpect. In the whole not more than twenty 


pictures are included. Each of them is in the 


great ſtyle of the maſter, eſpecially thoſe by 

Salvator Roſa, and two of Bacchanals by 
Nicholo Pouſſin. There are many other col- 
s lections in London, and the country reſi- 


dences of the nobility, highly deſerving any 


notice I could take of them; and it muſt be 


acknowledged, that where the opportunity of 5 


becoming acquainted with their reſpective 


Mr. Gilpin, in his intereſting volumes on the ſcience 


of pictureſque beauty, has given a critique upon molt of the 


collections of painting which occurred on his tours, and 
approved himſelf an equal judge of nature and of art. 


IL. LS merits 
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merits has not occurred, the charge of an in- 
vidious omiſſion will be ſuperſeded. 
Of private gentlemen* few collections ex- 
ceed thoſe of Mr. Aufreren, Mr. Angerſtein, 
and Mr. Beckford at Fonthill. A. part only 
of that made by Mr. Hope of Amſterdam 
has been brought by him to London. He 
has the © woman taken in adultery” and a 
. « Landſcape vi the Deluge by Rubens; ano- 
ther by Salvator Roſa; a W ene by Guido; 
and a moſt choice cabinet of Flemiſh pictures 


lr. Jennens, of Ormond Street, Weſtminſter, had a 
numerous collection, now diſpoſed of. 77 
Ir. Auftere, at Chelſea, has about 150 pictures, of 
which the moſt remarkable are the ſeven works of mercy _ 
by Sebaſtian Bourdone; ſix, by the Pouſſins; a ripoſo by 
Albano; and the marriage of St. Catharine by Correggio 
and Parnegiano; mater dolorola and a boy playing on a 
lute, by Guido, &c. Mr. Angeritein, is poſſeſſed of the 
0 Reſurrection of Lazarus” by Sebaſtian del Piombo, and the : 
outlines by Michelagnuolo, from the Orleans collection, 
for which he gave 35007, He has likewiſe the fineſt cattle 
piece by Cuyp in England, and St. Ambroſe refufing the 
ſacrament to the Emperour Theodoſius by Rubens or 
Vandyke, which he purchaſed of Mr, Elwyn for 1500/. 
Mr. Beckford has given 6000 J. for the two famous land- 
ſcapes by C. Loraine, which were eſteemed the firſt in 
Rome, when! in the Altieri palace. Sce Vaſi, &c. 


a - 
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exquiſitely finiſhed, by Van Huy Num, Weenix, 
Gerard Dow, and Vanderwerff. 


The ſame circumſtances, which have oc- 


caſioned their removal to England, have led 
to our poſſeſſion of the Orleans collection by a 
purchaſe,” which reflects infinite credit upon 
the ſpirit and taſte of thoſe noblemen who 


undertook it. That ſumptuous aſſemblage of 
pictures is well known to have owed its ot rigin 


to the Regent Orleans, and his miniſter car- 
dinal Richlieu, and its diſperſion to his late 
degenerate ſucceſſor. The laſt duke mort- 


gaged them to Walquier of Bruſſels and M. 


la Borde, of whom they were jointly pur- 
chaſed for 43,500. by the Duke of Bridge- 


water, the Earl of Carliſle, and Lord Gowe er, 


under the management of Mr. Bryan, in 1796. 


After having been publicly exhibited, they 
were diſpoſed of, in 1799, by private contract; 


and the remainder by auction, in the next 


: Fear. 'The whole contained 290 pictures, 


and it is ſaid, that the noble adventurers were 


indemnified, beſide their retention of ſome of : 
the fineſt of them, without price. Every true 
VIRGO will in ap in this F ever, winch will 


© 
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tion, and place this nation high amongſt the 
patrons of the arts*, 

In order to aſcertain how greatly many 
private collections muſt have been enriched 
within theſe few years, in fact ſince England 
has been known on the continent as offering 
the moſt liberal prices ever given for pictures, 
it will be neceſſary to advert only to a few 
collections, which a prince might have envied, 
and which have deen diſmembered by e 
auction. 
M6; Deſenſans preſented an exhibition for | 
ſale, in which many capital pictures were 
eclipſed by the landſcape by Claude Loraine, 
of the proceſſion of St. Urſula, and the eleven 
| thouſand virgins?. In 1795 the pictures col - 
| lected by M. De Calonne, Baron Nagel, and 

Sir J oſhua Reynolds, v were diſpoſed of in a ſi- 


* The Duke of Bridgenrater has Ain of the moſt capi- 
tal by Titian and Giulio Romano; Lord Carliſle, Raffa- 
elle's Holy Family, the dead Chriſt with the four Marys 
by Annibale Caracci, and Titian's Venus; and Lord 
Gower, the .' noli me tangere” by Agoſtino Caracci, and 
- Pouſffin's ſeven ſacraments, amongſt others. 

Claude Loraine's Liber Veritatis, a collection of his 
own ſketehes, conſiſting of more than 300 deſigns, in none 
of which are more than three ſingle trees. 
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milar manner. Mr. Bryan, who had the ar- 
rangement of the former ſale, ſuperintended 


another in 1798, in which were ſeveral of the 
moſt celebrated works of Rubens: . About 
the ſame time Mr. Greaves brought from 
Rome a very choice ſelection, in which the 


Lombard maſters were predominant, and 


: chiefly Guercino®, whoſe Lot and his daugh- 


ters, for character and colouring, is exceeded 


by no performance of that wy intereſting 
maſter. 


Theſe cireamBtarices are mentioned without 


3 power of particulariſing the preſent pro- 
en of thoſe pictures which, during their 


public exhibition, attracted the popular ap- 
plauſe, but in confirmation of my aſſertion, 


that England, by ſuch acquiſitions, is become 
a ſchool of painting rivalled only by Italy® 


herſelf. 


2 Cam and 3 Portrait of a Canon of "og 


another of Govartius; Diana and Satyrs; Mars, Venus, and 


Cupid; the Death of Adonis; the laſt mentioned was 
bought in at 13001. 


a Seven pictures and five ſketches by Guercins, 


d To detail the collections in the palaces at Rome, Na- 


ples, and Bologna, or even to notice the beſt pictures, 
would require volumes. The Italians are famous for 


their Ciccrone books, in which they are all enumerated , 


Llc and 
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herſelf, ' Of the great German collections at 
Vienna, Duſſeldorf, and Dreſden, the point of 
advantage, is rather in number than in ex- 
cellence*, FRE 


The 


and criticiſed. The Medici Gallery at Florence contains 
between five and ſix hundred pictures, excluſive of the por- 
traits of painters by themſelves, began to be collected by 
cardinal Leopold de Medici, amounting to 340. Seventy- 
two frames contain 605 portraits in miniature by eminent 
maſters. There are likewiſe 300 volumes of original de- 
ſigns from the 1 3th to the 18th century, from Cimabue 
and Giotto to Mengs and Battoni. Many of the beſt of 
them have been etched by Stefano Mulinari. 


© The imperial collection at Vienna by Charles IV. the 
collection at Prague taken to Vienna in 1657; that of 
Stahlbourg in 1728, and the whole joined to prince Eu- 
gene's in the Belvidere palace, in all being nearly 1300 
pictures. There are 5 M. Angelo, 2 Ann. Caracci, 1 Lud- 
Caracci, 1 Agoſtino Caracci, 26 Vandyke, 45 Rubens, 
14 Albert Durer, 5 Guercino, 9 Guido, 7 Snyder, 
9 Rembrandt, 49 Titian, and 19 by Teniers, which are 
the fineſt in the world. Mechel Catalogue, &c. 8vo. 1784. 

The Duſſeldorf Gallery of pictures is now removed to 
Munich, originally collected by John William, elector of 
the Rhine, in 1410, and contains 358 pictures. There are 
forty-ſix by Rubens and twenty-two by Vandyke. Of 
Rubens there is his own portrait with the chain given him 
by king Charles I. and another as St. Sebaſtian. His moſt 
celebrated pictures in the Duſſeldorf Gallery are the Battle 
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Ihe Engliſh ſchool of painting mult ac- 
knowledge Sir Joſhua Reynolds as its great 
founder, under royal auſpices, in the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Academy. The pure precepts 
which he laid down in his annual orations 
were exemplified in his own works. His 
critique on thoſe of Raffaelle and Michelag- 
nuolo is a maſterpiece of diſcrimination, and 
the molt ſcientific of many diſcuſſions which 
we find in his literary works, to which Mengs 
has produced nothing equal, in his eſſays on 
painting. Sir Joſhua's moſt famous paintings 
are, 1. Garrick between Tragedy and Comedy, 
which he finiſhed for the late Lord Halifax, 
and 1s now Mr. Angerſtein s. who has hke- 
wiſe his“ Venus. 2. The © Ugolino in pri- 
ſon,” the Duke of Dorſet” s, in which he ban ; 
imitated Michelagnuolo i in his terribil via,” 
as Agoſt. Caracci called it in his ſonnet on 


of the Amazons: Samſon and Dalilah; Chriſt and . 
penitents; Rubens with his firſt wife; the fall of the damn- 
ed, and the triumph of Silenus. The“ taking down 
from the croſs, his chef d'ceuvre, at Antwerp, has been 

lately deſtroyed by predatory and injudicious removal. En- 
gravings of the Duſſeldorf collection were FRO by 
Vigage 1 in 1778. 
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painting. 1t is Sir J obus of Gini in the art, 
3. The! Nativity for the window at New Col- 
lege, the Duke of Rutland's. 4. Infant Her- 
cules, painted for the Empreſs of Ruſſia, in 
which the figure of Tireſias is taken from Dr. 
Johnſon. 5. The death of cardinal Beaufort” 
for the Shakeſpeare Gallery, in which are unit- 
| ed the local colouring of Titian with the chia- 
roſcuro of Rembrandt. 6. Mrs. Siddons as the 
_ & Tragic muſe,” which belonged to Monſ. de 
Calonne; now Mr. W. Smith's. 7. Portrait 
of Mrs. Billington, which was ſold at Bryant's 
ſale in 1798 to the Duke of Bedford, for 5 
guincas. 8. Robin Goodfellow” for the 
Shakeſpeare Gallery, in a playful ſtyle, has 
uncommon originality. 9. Cymon and Iphi- 
gene,” ' Lord Inchiquin's, is equally character- 
iſtic. 10. Holy family,” Lord Gwyder's, 
which diſplays a novel and beautiful manner 
of treating that very frequent ſubject. 
To ſpeak generally of the Engliſh ſchool, 
their colouring is leſs glaring, than that of 


4 Sir Joſhua” s veneration for Michelagnuolo 1 was en- 
thuſiaſtic. His ſeal was a head of the great painter. In 


one of his diſcourſes he exclaims, ] defire that the laſt 


words I ſhould pronounce in this academy, thould be 
Michelagnuolo Michelagnuolo !!!“ 
#7 - the 
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the Flemiſh and Venetian maſters, Their 
| talents are more admirable in portrait than 

hiſtory, particularly in thoſe of females. In 
the pictures of French women painted by 
French men, there is uſually a forced ſmile, in 
which the eyes and forehead do not partici- 
pate. In thoſe by Engliſh artiſts, there is a 


natural expreſſion of grace and beauty, which 285 


indicates the character of the individual. 
Perhaps, it might be difficult to aſſign to 
the Engliſh ſchool, as exhibited in the Royal 
Academy, any perfect diſcrimination; as each 
painter either implicitly follows his own ge- 
nius, or attaches himſelf to that particular . 


manner of the foreign ſchools which ap- 


proaches neareſt to his own ideas of excel- 
| lence. But there are other public exhibitions, 
in which the beſt painters ot the age have ex- 
erted a fucceſsful competition. Alderman 
Boydell's Shakeſpeare Gallery; Macklin's Gal- 
lery of ſubjects taken from the Engliſh poets; 
Bowyer's Gallery of thoſe illuſtrative of Eng- 
liſh hiſtory; and Fuſeli's, from Milton, all by 


his own pencil, are very honourable teſtimo- 


nies of the ſpirit of private individuals in the 


cauſe of the arts; and would have been no - 


leſs ſo, in more proſperous times, of the public 
patronage 
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patronage of the Engliſh nation. Mr. Fuſeli's 
boundleſs imagination has attempted, with 
ſurpriſing effect, to embody ſeveral metaphy- 
ſical ideas, which occur in the Paradiſe Loft. 

He has gained a free and uncontrolled ad- 
miſſion into the richeſt regions of fancy; but 
appears not to be ſolicitous about how few of | 
| his ſpectators can partially follow him there, 
or how many of them are utterly excluded. 

He paints only for learned eyes; and is ſo 


decidedly a manneriſt, that artiſts of the next 


century will have a new ſtyle to criticiſe or 
| imitate called the Fuſileſque.“ 
To the preſent preſident of the Royal Ah 
45 the Engliſh ſchool muſt avow many 
obligations for his excellence, in ſcriptural 
and hiſtorical ſubjects. The proud walls of 
Windſor are appropriately decorated with the 
Inſtitution of the Order of the Garter, which 
is his grand work, both in point of compoſi- 
tion, correctneſs, and finiſhing. He is ſaid to 
prefer © the Death of the Stag, founded on an 
| i1cident in the life of Alexander the third, 
king of Scots, to any of his own performan- 
ces. Colin Fitz Gerald is the hero, and it was 
painted for Lord Perth. The Death of Ge- 
neral "IO: and the Battles of La Hogue and 
the 
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the Boyne, are in the poſſeſſion of Lord Groſ- 
venor. His altar pictures and cartoons for 
windows are numerous, and of ſo near an 
approximation to each other in reſpect to 
excellence of drawing, that we know not 
which to preter*. 

In the courſe of the laſt twenty years, Wine 
of the moſt able artiſts this country ever pro- 
duced have flouriſhed and died. The great 

landſcape painters of Italy have ſcarcely ex 
ceeded the Smiths of Chiceſter, Gainſborough, 

and Wilſon, in truth and nature, and the ac- 
curacy of their native ſcenery. Tt would be 
little leis than injuſtice to Wilſon's fame not 
to mention, even thus curſorily, his © Phac- 
ton, Niobe, and Cicero at his villa,” 
which laſt rivals even Claude himſelf. The 

« Cicero,” anda repetition of it , are in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Sir G. Beaumont and Sir W. 

: Wynne. 

Mortimer, who Hed prematurely, in the 
freedom of his pencil and the ſavage air of his 
banditti, his favourite ſubject, approached 
nearly to the boldeſt efforts of Salvator Roſa. 


. Aan le Cape) uſed 85 fog to 95 ſcholars, 60 Bon 
contorns ! mattone nel mezzo.“ 


Of 
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Of living artiſts I decline ſpeaking, with 
the exception of thoſe whoſe eminence, as 
men of genius, has placed them beyond com- 
petition. In the works of Northcote, Opie, 


and Lawrence, we hail the continuance of 


an Engliſh ſchool, and the happy application 
of thoſe claſſical precepts which its founder, 
. Reynolds, delivered with ſo much dig- 
nity and effect. The principles of the art 
are exemplified in their works, and genius, 
fo directed, will reach a degree of perfection 
which the modern ſchools of painting in 
Europe will aſpire to, with unſucceſsful emu- 
lation. T7 
I now cloſe theſe ſketches, for ſuch only 
they are, and from many cauſes, neceſſarily : 
leſs complete than I could wiſh them, by de- 
claring, that were the plan approved of by a 
candid public, the opportunity of enlarging 
and correcting it, would excite my ambition 
to merit their indulgence. 


F Lawrence s coloſſal figures of Satan and Beelzebub, 25 


from Milton, now the Duke of Norfolk's ; “Mr. Kem- 
ble as Coriolanus,” Sir R. Worſley's; and as“ Rolla in 
Pizarro,” have gained unanimous adeiration. 
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